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Pursvurne, after our own fashion, the 
arguments contained in the Bridgewa- 
ter Treatises, we have yet to do justice 
to that from the pen of Dr. Chalmers. 
Hitherto we have written as critics, we 
have now to write as admirers. We 
ro already disputed the distinction 

ight by him to be established be- 
one abstract morality and the consti- 
tution of man’s “ moral nature.” But, 
as we remarked in our last paper, this 
disputable point, though much insisted 
upon by the eloquent “divine in words, 
is given up in substance, as he makes 
no use of it in argument; nay, throws 
it overboard as soon as propounded. 
“Tt is not,” he reiterates, “on the 
system of ethical doctrine that our ar- 
gument is properly founded ; it is on 
the phenomena and laws of actual 
human nature, which itself one of the 
great facts of creation, may be regarded, 
like all its facts, as bearing on it the 
impress of that mind which gave birth 
to creation.” 

From this point then, in the main, 
we agree with the brilliant divinity 
professor, and bear testimony to the 
many beauties, both of thought and 
expression, by which his treatise is 
charagterised. In these particulars, as 
also in the originality of his turn of 
mind and style of composition, his 


work stands in contrast with the two 
treatises also noticed at full. He has 
not stinted himself in space, but con- 
scientiously proposed to give adequate 
quantity for value received. We un- 
derstand that the whole eight thousand 
pounds is already divided among the 
eight writers announced in the pro- 
spectus, and for the specific works 
there advertised. Is there not some- 
thing exceedingly ill-advised in this? 
The whole of the money is given away 
before all the objects of the will are 
provided for. The most important of 
the themes is omitted,—the very sub- 
ject which would most bave tasked the 
faculties of a writer, and called upon 
him for original thinking and research, 
—this is .omitted ; while arguments 
which had been over and over again 
repeated, and to deal with which only 
required, for the thousand and first 
time, some degree of skill in compila- 
tion, are adopted with singular fond- 
ness ; all the more singular indeed, 
because of their declared as well as 
of their often-experienced deficiency. 
Nay, this mode of proceeding will ap- 
pear still more extraordinary, if we 
consider, as the fact is, that this most 
important treatise would have precisely 
answered what was wanting in the 
others. Discoveries ancient and modern, 
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in arts, sciences, and the whole extent of 
literature, would, of course, include 
the Book of Books, with all that has 
been produced concerning it,— its ex- 
traordinary fortunes, and all its travels’ 
history,—and, above all, the revelation 
of which it is the medium. The fact 
is, and we feel it to be so, a man was 
wanting for the work. Should not a 
reserve have been made out of the fund 
for this part of the testator’s project, 
until the individual turned up who was 
able and willing to accept the Herculean 
labour? We confess that, of the whole 
trust, this portion was the most im- 
portant,— nay, the very essence,— that 
which made the whole of value; and 
that without it, however, as separate 
tracts, these other subjects may deserve 
popular favour, from their popular 
style (which is at the same time their 
greatest merit and their greatest fault), 
to the initiate the undertaking is alto- 
gether “ weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable.” 

Next in difficulty to the work omit- 
ted is undoubtedly that intrusted to 
Dr. Chalmers, whose mode of treat- 
ment brings the subject, so far as he 
discusses it, home to the business and 
bosoms of men. The moral and in- 
tellectual constitution of man! Fore- 
most, the moral recommends itself to 
attention, and foremost of the moral 
standeth conscience,——“ not a category, 
but a creation,” between which a spe- 
cial difference exists. No demonstra- 
tion whatever of the Divine purposes, 
on a mere ethical any more than on a 
logical or mathematical category, could 
be founded. ‘“ But it is very different 
with an actual creation, whether in 
mind or in matter,—a mechanism of 
obvious contrivance, and whose work- 
ings and tendencies, therefore, must be 
referred to the design, and so to the 
disposition or character, of that Being 
whose spirit hath devised and whose 
fingers have framed it.” 

All men obey not the dictates of 
conscience, though all men feel that they 
ought to obey them. But conscience 
when not sovereign de facto is de jure. 
It is of importance to distinguish be- 
tween our original and proper tend- 
ency and a subsequent aberration ; as 
in the instance of the regulator of a 
watch, the office and primary design of 
which, and that obviously announced 
by the relation in which it stands to 
the other part of the machinery, is to 
control the velocity of its movements, 
which office and design we should 
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still perceive to have been its destina- 
tion, even though by accident and de- 
cay it had lost the power of command 
which at the first belonged to it. 

“ The authority of conscience,” says 
Dugald Stewart, “although beautifully 
described by many of the ancient mo- 
ralists, was not sufficiently attended to 
by modern writers, as a fundamental 
principle in the science of ethics, till 
the time of Dr. Butler.” According 
to Butler, this principle, from its very 
nature, manifestly claims superiority 
over all others; insomuch that you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty 
conscience, without taking in judgment, 
direction, and superintendency. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is 
of the faculty itself; and to preside and 
govern, from the very economy and 
constitution of man, belongs to it. Had 
it strength, as it has right—had it 
power, as it has manifest authority — 
it would absolutely govern the world. 

Upon this shewing, Dr. Chalmers 
proceeds to remark, that “it is in these 
phenomena of conscience that Nature 
offers to us far her strongest argu- 
ment for the moral character of God.” 
An instance this of the abominable 
use of the word “ Nature,” against 
which we have once and again borne 
our testimony. This argument, strong 
as it is, it will be at once perceived, is 
not all offered by nature, which term, 
in the very title of the book, is qualified 
by the epithet external, and i is opposed 
by the antithesis of “ constitution,” 
moral and intellectual. Phrases, we 
know, are afloat of internal, and of a 
moral and intellectual, nature ; but in 
all these cases the term is either used 
improperly or merely figuratively. This 
strong argument for the moral charac- 
ter of God is the voice of the Spirit in 
the soul of man. Not in the region of 
nature at all, but of that Spirit to which 
nature is adapted, is this argument to 
be sought and found. And what an 
argument it is when fitly sought and 
adequately discovered! “ It is a 
mighty argument for the virtue [how 
fond the Doctor is of this phrase in 
this sense, which, in a man eschewing 
mysticism, is not a little amusing] 
of the Governor above, that all the 
laws and injunctions of the governor 
below are on the side of virtue. It 
seems as if He had left this represen- 
tative, or remaining witness, for Him- 
self, in a world that had cast off its 
allegiance ; and that, from the voice of 
the judge within the breast, we may 
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learn the will and character of Him 
who hath invested with such authority 
his dictates. It is this which speaks 
as much more demonstratively for the 
presidency of a righteous God in hu- 
man affairs, than for that of impure and 
unrighteous demons, as did the rod of 
Aaron when it swallowed the rod of 
the enchanters and magicians in Egypt. 
In the wildest anarchy of man’s insur- 
gent appetites and sins, there is still a 
reclaiming voice —a voice which, even 
in practice disregarded, it is impossible 
not to own, and to which, at the very 
moment that we refuse our obedience, 
we find that we cannot refuse the 
homage of what ourselves do feel and 
acknowledge to be the best, the highest 
principles of our nature.” 

The argument for a God founded on 
the supremacy of conscience, will, his- 
torically and experimentally, be found 
(the Doctor opines) “ of more force 
than all other arguments put together, 
for originating and upholding the na- 
tural theism there is in the world.” 
Natural again,—as if “ in the ages of 
darkest and most licentious paganism” 
the utterances of conscience, as re- 
cognised in the doctrines of theism, 
were not spiritual manifestations, and 
nothing else. Could they be aught 
other? So much, in fact, in other terms 
the Doctor acknowledges; e. g. the 
theology of conscience is not only of 
wider diffusion, but of far more practi- 
cal influence, than the theology of aca- 
demic demonstration. Though greatly 
obscured, it has never, in any country, 
or at any period in the history of the 
world, been wholly obliterated. We 
behold the vestiges of it in the simple 
theology of the desert; and perhaps 
more distinctly there than in the com- 
plex superstitions of an artificial and 
civilised heathenism. 

But there is a question on the uni- 
formity of moral sentiment which the 
Doctor holds rightly still obtains — 
the apparent difference, where it oc- 
curs, resolving itself into perversity of 
conduct, and not into perversity of 
sentiment. When consciences profess 
to pronounce differently of the same 
action, it is for the most part, or, 
rather, it is almost always, because un- 
derstandings view it differently, with 
unequal degrees of knowledge, or 
through the medium of personal par- 
tialities, “The consciences of all 
would come forth with the same moral 
decision, were all equally enlightened 
in the circumstances, or in the essential 
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relations and consequences of the deed 
in question; and, what is just as essen- 
tial to this uniformity of judgment, 
were all viewing it fairly as well as 


Sully.” A pregnant remark this, which 


we, Ottver YorkE, have distinguished 
with italics. It is to the moral, as 
above, and as the fountain of, the in- 
tellectual constitution, that the appeal 
is referable. And, indeed, what other 
can a matter of conscience be but a 
matter of conscience? Expedient it is 
that the conscience be informed ; but it 
is absolutely necessary that it should be 
honest. Dr. Chalmers, however, seems 
to give the post of honour to the intel- 
lectual, not only in the above quotation, 
but in the following :— 


‘Tt is thus that a quarrel has well 
been termed a misunderstanding, in 
which each of the combatants may con- 
sider, and often honestly consider, him- 
self to be in the right; and that, on read- 
ing the hostile memorials of two parties 
in a litigation, we can perceive no differ- 
ence in their moral principles, but only 
in their historical statements; and that 
in the public manifestoes of nations, 
when entering upon war, we can dis- 
cover no trace of a contrariety of conflict 
in their ethical systems, but only in their 
differently put or differently coloured 
representations of facts; all proving, 
that, with the utmost diversity of judg- 
ment among men, respecting the moral 
qualities of the same thing, there may be 
a perfect identity of structure in their 
moral organs notwithstanding ; and that 
conscience, true to her office, needs but 
to be rightly informed, that she may 
speak the same language, and give forth 
the same lessons in all the countries of 
the earth.” 


That in all such instances the con- 
science is found true to her office, and 
manifests her uniformity by appealing 
to the same principles, notwithstanding 
the difference in the historical state- 
ments, is our firm belief; but that she 
needs only to be rightly informed, is 
not. It needs that she be honest also, 
and look at her information “ fairly as 
well as fully.” This “ is just as essen- 
tial to this uniformity of judgment ;”’ 
and the Doctor himself admits it, but 
gives the fact the last and lowest place 
in argument on its first statement, and 
in the summing up omits it alto- 
gether! 

He then goes on to illustrate the po- 
sition, that in the very worst of ano- 
malies in the moral peculiarities of 
nations, some form of good may be de- 
tected which has led to their establish- 
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ment, and some right principle alleged 
in their vindication. There is a count- 
less diversity of tastes in the world, 
because of the infinitely various circum- 
stances and associations of men ; yet a 
standard of taste exists. There is a di- 
versity of moral judgments, but there is 
a fixed standard of morals. “ Even now 
there is not a single people on the face 
of the earth among whom barbarity, and 
licentiousness, and fraud, are deified as 
virtues, where it does not require the 
utmost strength, whether of supersti- 
tion or patriotism, in its most selfish 
and contracted form, to uphold the de- 
lusion. Apart from the local, and, we 
venture to hope, these temporary ex- 
ceptions, the same moralities are re- 
cognised and honoured ; and, however 
prevalent in practice, in sentiment at 
least, the same vices are disowned and 
execrated all the world over. In pro- 
portion as superstition is dissipated, 
and prejudice is gradually weakened 
by the larger intercourse of nations, 
these moral peculiarities do evidently 
wear away; till, at length, if we may 
judge from the obvious tendency of 
things, conscience will, in the full man- 
hood of our species, assert the univer- 
sality and the unchangeableness of her 
decisions. There is uo speech nor 
language where her voice is not heard ; 
her line is gone out through all the 
earth, and her words to the ends of the 
world.” 

This is splendid, and worthy of the 
large type in which we have printed it. 
But what meaneth our excellent Pro- 


fessor of Divinity in the University of 


Edinburgh by “conscience, whether it 
be an original or derived faculty, yet, 
as founded on human nature, if not 
forming a constituent part of it ——” 
Founded on human nature! forming a 
constituent part of it! an original or 
derived faculty! Sheer doubt! infi- 
delity! nonsense! The highest and 
the dee pest faculty of the human spirit, 
conscience precedes, and is presup- 
posed even by consciousness itself, —the 
basis on which human nature is founded 
—the infinite firmament by which it is 
circled —the eternal fountain in which 
it originates. We care not what 
Sir James Mackintosh, or any other 
Sir James, says about the physical 
origin of conscience,—we acknowledge 
none! Is it, or is it not, the presence 
of God in the soul ofman? All scep- 
ticism on this matter is atheism, so 
rank as to smell to heaven! This 
comes of discarding all reference to 
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that part of the testator’s will which 
would have authorised an appeal to 
Revelation! But the defect may yet 
be remedied, though we doubt whether 
it will be, seeing the moneys are all 
disposed of. Why, eight thousand 
pounds would have purchased a man 
to devote his whole life to the considera- 
tion of the high arguments proposed 
by the testator. He might have been 
set apart—-consecrated to the work all, 
or half his days. It would have pur- 
chased an annuity of 600/. a-year for a 
learned and scientific man of middle 
age, upon condition of devoting all his 
energies to the consummation of the 
great design. According to the present 
arrangement, what good will have been 
done? None; and the Treatises thus 
produced will be, can be, nothing bet- 
ter than ephemeral tracts,—the ele- 
ments only perhaps of the well-con- 
sidered and thoroughly-elaborated work 
of an individual, by whom no eight 
thousand pounds will be counted 

a retaining fee for a task so honour- 
able. 

It is in the character of a law that 
Dr. Chalmers looks at the faculty of 
conscience ; but every law has its cor- 
relative in being. Rightly enough, 
therefore, he says (though without in- 
dicating the profound truth that we 
have just uttered), that “ the inference 
is neither a distant nor an obscure one, 
from the character of such a law to the 
character of its lawgiver.”” It is more 
distant and obscure, however, upon his 
shewing than upon ours; for, in re- 
spect to things immaterial, we recognise 
no distinction between subject and 
object—no chasm between law and 
being — between truth as an abstrac- 
tion and as a person. The correlation 
is instant and intimate—no more to 
be separated than are our sensations 
from the phenomena of the universe : 
even they are subject-objects. To 
suppose them the latter only, were to 
repeat the heresy of Spinosa. 

Dr. Chalmers’s second chapter is 
only an enlargement of an argument 
stated in the first, that conscience even 
here punishes and rewards. Virtuous 
affections are accompanied with inhe- 
rent pleasure—the vicious .with in- 
herent misery. Distinction, however, 
is to be made between the final object 
of any of our desires, and the pleasure 
attendant on, or rather inseparable from, 
its gratification—a distinction which 
strikes at the root of the selfish system 
of morals; a system which professes 
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that man’s sole object, in the practice 
of all the various moralities, is his own 
individual advantage. So far, so good. 
But, in the progress of his argument, 
the Doctor finds it necessary to modify 
the principles of his chapter: the 
assertion, he discovers, “ may be taken 
too generally, when it is stated, that 
there is no enjoyment whatever in the 
veriest hell of assembled outcasts ; for 
even there there might be many sepa- 
rate and specific gratifications.” Hence 
comes out the grand fact, that “ by the 
universal law and nature of affections, 
there must be some sort of agreeable 
sensation in the act of their obtaining 
that which they are seeking after.” 
Ilere is a glimpse gained into the 
arcana of our spiritual constitution : 
what a vista does it open, if properly 
pursued! Dr.Chalmers, however, shuts 
the door in alarm, and pursues his 
pleasures and his miseries in the outer 
court of the temple, as if for him the 
veil that shrouds up the revelation of a 
higher mystery had never been with- 
drawn. So ever is it with the merely 
formal mind, however brilliant—so 
hastens it away from the ideal and the 
spiritual into its logical forms, and 
dwells in the void and the darkness 
for ever and for ever! O wasted gleams 
of a higher world! O sunbeams gone 
astray ! Chaos knows them not. 

Nay, but we will diverge a little in 
company with Sir Charles Bell—an 
especial favourite of ours. He also 
says something of pain and pleasure, 
which, though in him physical, may, 
pari passu, be applied by analogy to the 
meta-physical. It is in the chapter 
(the 7th) which treats of sensibility 
and touch, that these illustrative facts 
occur of which we here make use. By 
the by, this same treatise of The Hand 
is the best of the series — out of sight 
the very best. Si sic omnia! 

The pain which we experience in 
the eye, and the irritation from dust, 
are owing to a distinct nerve from that 
of vision, and are consequent on the 
susceptibility of the surface to a dif- 
ferent kind of impression. In like 
manner, the sensibility of the skin 
serves not only to give the sense of 
touch, but acts as a guard upon the 
deeper parts ; and as they cannot be 
reached except through the skin, and 
we must sufier pain, therefore, before 
they are injured, it would be super- 
fluous to bestow sensibility upon these 
deeper parts. If the internal parts 
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which act in the motions of the body 
had possessed a similar kind and degree 
of sensibility with the skin, so far from 
serving any useful purpose, this sensi- 
bility would have been a source of 
inconvenience and continual pain in 
the e@mmon exercise of the frame. 
The skin thus being made a safeguard 
to the delicate textures which are 
contained within, by forcing us to 
avoid injuries, does afford us a more 
effectual defence than if our bodies 
were covered with the hide of the 
rhinoceros. Such, no doubt, is the 
benevolent design of all pain, whether 
belonging to our corporal or moral and 
intellectual constitution. A warning it 
is for our good, if heeded and obeyed. 
Mark, however, a more astonishing 
physical fact, that when the bones, 
joints, and all the membranes and liga- 
ments which cover them, are exposed, 
they may be cut, pricked, or even 
burned, without the patient or animal 
suffering the slightest pain. A sensi- 
bility similar to that of the skin given 
to these internal parts would have re- 
mained unexercised : no injuries, such 
as pricking and burning, can reach 
them ; or never without warning being 
received through the sensibility of the 
skin. All pain, therefore, it may be 
concluded, has reference to a final 
cause. Other injuries, however, may 
reach them,—sprains, rupture, shocks, 
—accidents in which the skin is not 
at all implicated. They have, therefore, 
their own appropriate sensibility ; and 
the parts that are insensible to pricking, 
cutting, and burning, are actually sen- 
sible to concussion, to stretching, or 
laceration. May it not, therefore, again 
be concluded, that pain has ever a re- 
ference to a final cause ? Combine this 
with the fact, that there is “ enjoyment 
remaining even in the veriest hell of 
assembled outcasts!’ What then? 
The sensibility of the hand to heat 
is a different endowment from that of 
touch. This sensibility to the varieties 
of temperature is seated in the skin, 
and limited to the exterior surface— 
the internal parts of the body being of 
a uniform temperature. From the want 
of this sensibility, the paralytic is 
brought to the surgeon severely bruised, 
or with his extremities mortified through 
cold. “ A man having lost the sense 
of heat in his right hand, but retaining 
the muscular power, lifted the cover 
of a pan which had fallen into the tire 
and deliberately replaced it, not being 
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conscious that it was burning hot ; the 
effect, however, was the death and 
destruction of the skin of the palm 
and fingers. In this man there was a 
continual sensation of coldness in the 
affected arm, which actual cold applied 
to the extremity did not aggravage, nor 
heat in any degree assuage.” Cold 
and heat are distinct sensations—con- 
trasts without which we should not 
continue to enjoy the sense—variety 
or contrasts in the nervous system 
being necessary to sensation, the finest 
organ of sense losing its property by 
the continuance of the same impression. 
An adaptation this of the living pro- 
perty very different from the physical 
influence; heat being uniform in its 
effect on matter; but as given or 
abstracted from the living body, the 
sensation varies. Only by compari- 
son of heat and cold we enjoy either 
condition. 

Sir Charles Bell further illustrates 
his subject by reference to the brain, 
the eye, and the heart. The brain is 
insensible : that part of the brain which, 
if disturbed or diseased, takes away 
consciousness, is as insensible as the 
leather of our shoe! The brain may 
be touched, or a portion of it cut off, 
without interrupting the patient in the 
sentence that he is uttering !—a fact 
proving that sensibility is not a neces- 
sary attendant on the delicate texture 
of a living part, but that it must have 
an appropriate organ, and that it is an 
especial provision. The eye is pro- 
tected by a nerve possessing a quality 
totally different from that of the optic 
nerve. It extends over all the exterior 
surfaces of the eye, and gives to those 
surfaces their delicate sensibility. It 
is sometimes injured, and its function 
lost. What then? Why, smoke and 
offensive particles, which are afloat in 
the atmosphere, rest upon the eye; 
flies and dust lodge under the eyelids, 
without producing sensation, and with- 
out exciting either the hydraulic or the 
mechanical apparatus to act for the 
purpose of expelling them.* No pain 
is experienced, but the stimulated sur- 
faces are inflamed, and consequent 
opacity obtains in the fine transparent 
members of the eye. The organ is 
lost, though the proper nerve of vision 
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remains entire. Sir Charles Bell has 
seen many instances of the eye being 
thus destroyed for want of sensibility 
to touch, which he has stated at length 
in his papers in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and in the appendix of his work 
on the nervous system. Ithas, he states, 
been curious to remark, that when the 
hand was waved, or a feather brought 
near the eye, the person winked ; yet 
he did not shut his eye on rubbing the 
finger across the eyeball, or when blood 
was removed by the lancet from the 
inflamed vessels. In those cases, when 
vision gave notice of danger to the 
organ, the patient winked to avoid it; 
but when the point touched the eye 
or eyelids, the sense of touch gave no 
alarm, and was followed by no action 
for the protection of the organ. 


‘*T shall present,” continues SirCharles 
Bell, ‘‘ another instance of the peculiar 
sensibility which protects the eye. The 
oculist has observed that, by the touch 
of a thing as light as a feather, the 
muscles of the eye will be thrown into 
uncontrollable actions and spasms ; but 
if the point of the finger be pressed 
somewhat rudely between the eyelids, 
and directly on the eye itself, he can 
by such means hold the eye steady for 
his intended operation, producing hardly 
any sensation — certainly no pain. 

‘** This is one of the little secrets of the 
art. The oculist turns out the eyelids, 
and fingers the eye, in a manner which 
appears at once rude and masterly ; and 
still the wonder grows, that he can do 
such things with so much dexterity as 
to inflict no pain, when by daily expe- 
rience we know that even a grain of sand 
in the eye will torture us. ‘The explana- 
tion is this: the eye and eyelids are 
possessed of a sensibility which is so 
adjusted as to excite the action of its 
protecting parts against such small par- 
ticles as might lodge and inflame its fine 
membranes. But the apparatus is not 
capable of protecting the surface of the 
eye against the intrusion of a stick or a 
stone ; from such injuries it could not be 
defended by a delicate sensibility and 
involuntary action, but only by the effort 
of the will. 

‘* In these details we have new proofs 
of the minute relation which is esta- 
blished between the species of sensi- 
bility in an organ, and the end to be 
attained through it. It will not be denied, 


* The mechanical and more obvious contrivance for the protection of the visual 
organ, is a ready motion of the eyelids, and the shedding of tears ; which, coming as 


it were from a little fountain, play over the surface ‘of the eye, and wash away 
whatever is offensive. 
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that but for the pain to which the eye is 
exposed, we should quickly lose the en- 
joyment of the sense of vision altogether.” 


So far for the brain and the eye. 
The facts relative to the heart are 
equally interesting. 


“The observation of the admirable 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, is to this effect. A noble 
youth of the family of Montgomery, from 
a fall and consequent abscess on the side 
of the chest, had the interior marvellously 
exposed, so that after his cure, on his 
return from his travels, the heart and 
lungs were still visible, and could be 
handled ; which when it was communi- 
cated to Charles I., he expressed a de- 
sire that Harvey should be permitted 
to see the youth and examine his heart, 
‘When,’ says Harvey, ‘I had paid my 
respects to this young nobleman, and 
conveyed to him the king’s request, he 
made no concealment, but exposed the 
left side of his breast, when I saw a 
cavity into which I could introduce my 
fingers and thumb. Astonished with the 
novelty, again and again I explored the 
wound ; and first marvelling at the extra- 
ordinary nature of the cure, I set about 
the examination of the heart. Taking it 
in one hand, and placing the finger of the 
other on the pulse of the wrist, I satisfied 
myself that it was indeed the heart which 
I grasped. I then brought him to the 
king, that he might behold and touch so 
extraordinary a thing, and that he might 
perceive, as I did, that unless when we 
touched the outer skin, or when he saw 
our fingers in the cavity, this young 
nobleman knew not that we touched the 
heart!’ Other authorities confirm this 
great authority, and the heart is declared 
insensible, Aud yet the opinions of man- 
kind must not be lightly condemned. 
Not only does every emotion of the mind 
affect the heart, hut every change in the 
condition of the body is attended with 
a correspondent change in the heart : 
motion during health—the influence of 
disease—every passing thought, will in- 
fluence it. Here is the distinction mani- 
fested. The sensibility of the surface of 
the eye is for a purpose, and so is the 
sensibility of the heart. Whilst that of 
the eye guards it against injury from 
without, the heart, insensible to touch, 
is yet alive to every variation in the 
circulation, subject to change from every 
alteration of posture or of exertion, and 
is in sympathy of the strictest kind with 
the constitutional powers.” 


Such are the highly interesting and 
instructive facts, which, for want of 
space, we must leave our more spi- 
ritual readers to translate into their 
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psychological equivalents, ifthey would 
apply them either by analogy, or as 
symbols, to the moral and intellectual 
constitution of the mind. 

A third general argument Dr. Chal- 
mers derives from the power and 
operation of habit. Dr.Thomas Brown 
resolves the whole operatien of habit 
into the law of suggestion; but he 
would extend that law to states of 
feeling, as well as to thoughts or states 
of thoughts. Dr. Chalmers is rather 
inclined to hold that thought intro- 
duces feeling, not in consequence of 
the same law of suggestion whereby 
thought introduces thought, but in 
virtue of the direct power which lies 
in the object of the thought to excite 
that feeling. When a voluptuous object 
awakens a voluptuous feeling, this is 
not by suggestion, but by a direct in- 
fluence of its own. When the picture 
of that voluptuous object awakens the 
same voluptuous feeling, we would not 
ascribe it to suggestion, but still put 
it down to the power of the object, 
whether presented or only represented, 
to awaken certain emotions. And as 
little would we ascribe the excitement 
of the feeling to suggestion, but still-to 
the direct and original power of the 
object—though it were pictured to us 
only in thought, instead of being pic- 
tured to us in visible imagery. 


“Tn like manner,” the Doctor con- 
tinues, ‘‘ when the thought of an injury 
awakens in us anger, even as the injury 
itself did at the moment of its infliction, 
we should not ascribe this to that pecu- 
liar law which is termed the law of sug- 
gestion, and which undoubtedly connects 
thought with thought. But we should 
ascribe it wholly to that law which con- 
nects an object with its appropriate 
emotion—whether that object be pre- 
sent to the senses, or have been recalled 
by the memory and is present to the 
thoughts. We sustain an injury, and 
we feel resentment in consequence, 
without surely the law of suggestion 
having aught to do with the sequence. 
We see the aggressor afterwards, and 
our anger is revived against him; and 
with this particular succession the law 
of suggestion has certainly had to do— 
not, however, in the way of thought 
suggesting feeling, but only in the way 
of thought suggesting thought. In truth, 
it is a succession of three terms. The 
sight of the man awakens a recollection 
of the injury; and the thought of the 
injury awakens the emotion. The first 
sequence, or that which obtains between 
the first and second term, is a pure in- 
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stance of the suggestion of thought by 
thought—or, to speak in the old language, 
of the association of ideas. The second 
sequence, or that which obtains between 
the middle and last term, is still, Dr. 
Brown would say, an instance of sugges- 
tion, but of thought suggesting the feel- 
ing wherewith it was formerly accom- 
panied. Whereas, in our apprehension, 
it is due, not to the law of suggestion, 
but to the law which connects an object, 
whether present at the time or thought 
upon afterwards, with its counterpart 
emotion. Still the result is the same, 
however differently accounted for,” &c. 


While we are upon this subject, we 
may mention that Sir Charles Bell has 
in his treatise made glorious demolition 
of the Hartleyan theory of association. 
Impressions may be traced to the 
extremity of the nerve, still we compre- 
hend nothing of their nature, or of the 
manner in which they are transmitted 
to the sensorium. To the most minute 
examination, the nerves in all their 
course, and where they are expanded 
into the external organs of sense, seem 
the same in substance and in structure. 
The disturbance of the extremity of the 
nerve, the vibrations upon it, or the 
images painted upon its surface, cannot 
be transmitted to the brain according 
to any physical laws that we are ac- 
quainted with. ‘ The impression on 
the nerve can have no resemblance to the 
ideas suggested in the mind. All that 
we can say is, that THE AGITATIONS OF 
TE NERVES OF THE OUTWARD SENSES 
ARE THE SIGNALS which the Author of 
Nature has made the MEANS OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH THE REALITIES.” 
Ilow the consent, which is so precise 
and constant, is established, can neither 
be explained by anatomy, nor by phy- 
siology, nor by any mode of physical 
inquiry whatever. 

No organ of sense can become the 
substitute for another, so as to excite 
the same idea. Deprived of sight, no 
power of attention, or continued effort 
of the will, or exercise of the other 
senses,can make an individual enjoy the 
lost class of sensations. The sense of 
touch may be increased in an exquisite 
degree, but not so as to supply sight. 
Experiment proves, what is suggested 
by anatomy, that not only the organs 
are appropriated to particular classes 
of sensations, but that the nerves inter- 
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mediate between the brain and the out- 
ward organs are respectively capable 
of receiving no other sensations but 
such as are adapted to their particular 
organs. Every impression on the nerve 
of the eye, or of the ear, or on the nerve 
of smelling, or of taste, excites only 
ideas of vision, of hearing, of smelling, 
or of tasting; not solely because the 
extremities of these nerves, individually, 
are suited to external impressions, but 
because the nerves are through their 
whole course, and wherever they are 
irritated, capable of exciting in the mind 
the idea to which they are appropriate, 
and no other. A blow, an impulse quite 
unlike that for which the organs of the 
senses are provided, will excite them 
all in their several ways ; the eyes will 
flash fire while there is a noise in the 
ears. An officer received a musket-baill, 
which went through the bones of his 
face ; in describing his sensations, he 
said that he felt as if there had been a 
flash of lightning, accompanied with a 
sound like the shutting of the door of 
St. Paul’s. lence, also, false sensa- 
tions accompanying morbid irritation. 
The doctrine of vibration is at va- 
riance with anatomy, and presupposes 
the existence of an imaginary ether, 
possessing laws unlike any thing of 
which we have experience—a nervous 
fluid, and tubes or fibres in the nerve, 
to receive and convey vibrations. It 
supposes every where motion as the sole 
means of propagating sensation. A 
certain kind or degree of vibration 
being communicated to any nerve, this 
particular motion, it is said, must be 
propagated to the sensorium, and a 
corresponding idea excited in the mind. 
For example, it is conceived that if the 
nerve of hearing were placed in the 
bottom of the eye, it would be im- 
pressed with the vibration proper to 
light, and that this being conveyed to 
the brain, the sensation of light or 
colours would result; all which, Sir 
Charles Bell pronounces to be contrary 
to fact. Nor can he be satisfied that light 
and colours shall result from vibrations 
which shall vary “ from four hundred 
and fifty-eight millions of millions, to 
seven hundred and twenty-seven mil- 
lions of millions in a second,” when he 
finds that a fine needle pricking the 
retina will produce brilliant light,* and 


* It is an interesting fact, that when surgeons perform the operation of couching, 
the point of the needle, in passing through the outer coat of the eye, gives a sensation 
of pricking, which is an exercise of the nerve of touch ; but when the point passes 
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that the pressure of the finger on the 
ball of the eye will give rise to all the 
colours of the rainbow. The manner 
in which the object presented to the 
outward sense and the idea of it are 
connected, must ever be beyond our 
comprehension. An object so pre- 
sented, however, is attended with the 
conviction of its real existence. This 
conviction is not, nevertheless, what 
Sir Charles Bell sepposes, independent 
of our reason, but in consequence of an 
intuitive and immediate exercise of it, 
and is only on that account a first law of 
nature ; law itself being always a pro- 
duct of reason, and correlative to idea. 


“ There is,” rightly remarks Sir C,. 
Bell, ‘a condition of the percipient or 
sentient principle of the brain and 
nerves, as well as of the organ of sense, 
conforming to the impression to be made ; 
a condition which corresponds with the 
qualities of matter. The several organs 
of sense may be compared to so many 
instruments which the philosopher ap- 
plies to distinguish the several qualities 
of the body which he investigates. The 
different properties of that body are not 
communicable through any one instru- 
ment; and so in the use of the senses, 
each organ is provided for receiving a 
particular influence, and no other. 

‘‘ However mortifying it may be to 
acknowledge ignorance, variation of mo- 
tion in a body cannot be admitted as the 
cause of sensation universally ; nor, as I 
said, can we comprehend any thing of 
the manner in which the nerves are af- 
fected: certainly we know nothing of 
the manner in which sensation is propa- 
gated, or the mind ultimately influenced. 
But there is a very pleasing view of the 
subject, notwithstanding; which is to 
observe the correspondence of the mind 
(through a series of organic parts) with 
the external world, or with the conditions 
and qualities of matter; than which no- 
thing can convey a more sublime idea of 
power, and of the system or unity of 
organic and inorganic creations.” 


The more frequently, saith Dr. 
Chalmers, any particular sequence be- 
tween thought and thought may have 
occurred, the more readily will it re- 
cur; so that when once the first 
thought has entered the mind, we 
may all the more confidently reckon 
on its being followed up by the second. 
With the same ever-recurring force and 
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facility feelings will in like manner 
arise, and be followed up by their in- 
dulgence, and that just in proportion 
to the frequency wherewith in given 
circumstances they have been already 
awakened and indulged. If it be the 
presence or perception of the wine 
that stands before us which stirs up 
the appetite, and if, ‘instead of acting 
on the precept of looking not unto the 
wine when it is red, we continue to 
look till the appetite be so inflamed 
that the indulgence becomes inevitable 
—then, as we looked at it continuously 
when present, will we, by the law of 
Suggestion, be apt to think of it con- 
tinuously when absent. When we 
revisit the next social company, we 
shall probably resign ourselves to the 
very order of sensations that we did 
formerly; and the more surely, the 
oftener that order has already been de- 
scribed by us. Such is the process of 
thought and feeling by which we are 
led, whether through the imagination 
or the senses, from the first presenta- 
tion of a tempting object to a guilty 
indulgence, till, the will itself in thral- 
dom, the whole man submits to the 
tyranny of evil passions. No man is 
struck of a sudden with moral impo- 
tency, but every man is gradually be- 
numbed into it. The power of tempt- 
ation makes no instant seizure upon 
the faculties, takes them not by storm, 
but proceeds by an influence that is 
gently and insensibly progressive — 
just as progressive, in truth, as the as- 
sociation between particular ideas is 
strengthened by the frequency of their 
succession, until the association and 
the moral habit become alike invete- 
rate. 

Easy at first is resistance ; more 
difficult, yet possible, afterwards, and 
with a facility ever augmenting, in 
proportion as the effectual resistance 
of temptation is persevered in. The 
same law of associations in regard to 
both thoughts and feelings obtains, and 
in the same course and order of opera- 
tion; giving to resistance just the same 
motive for hope as indulgence had 
for fear. ‘ The humbler attainments 
of moral worth are first mastered and 
secured, and the aspiring disciple may 
pass onward in a career that Is quite 


through the retina, which is the expanded nerve of vision, and forms the internal 


coat of the eye, the sensation that is produced is as a spark of fire. 


The nerve of 


vision is as insensible to touch as the nerve of touch is to light. 
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indefinite to nobler deeds and nobler 
sacrifices.” Such is the influence of 
habit both for good and evil. ‘ The 
oftener that Conscience makes good 
the supremacy which she claims, the 
greater would he the work of violence, 
and less the strength for its accom- 
plishment, to cast her down from that 
station of practical guidance and com- 
mand which of right belongs to her.” 
Had there been no death, the mys- 
tery of our present state might have 
been somewhat alleviated. We might 
then have seen, in bolder relief and in- 
delible character, the respective con- 
summations of vice and virtue—perhaps 
the world partitioned into distinct mo- 
ral territories, where the habit of many 
centuries had given fixture and esta- 
blishment, first, to a society of the up- 
right, now in the firm possession of all 
goodness, as the well-earned result of 
that wholesome discipline through which 
they had passed; and, second, to a 
society of the reprobate, now hardened 
in all iniquity, and abandoned to the 
violence of evil passions no longer to 
be controlled, and never to be eradi- 
cated. From the history and state of 
such a world, the policy of its ruler 
might easily be divined. But now 
death intercepts the view of this result; 
still it remains the object of our likely 
anticipation, and the argument just 
held strongly of itself suggests the im- 
mortality of the soul. {[t were indeed 
the breach of a great and general ana- 
logy, if man were to be suddenly 
arrested on his way to a state of being, 
whether for good or evil still magni- 
ficent, for which it might well be 
deemed the whole of his life was a 
preparation —a violence on the con- 
tinuity of things, of which we behold 
no similar example. Death transforms 
without destroying: the present is only 
an embryo or rudimental state, the final 
development of which is for a future. 
Unsettled questions between man and 
man are by death broken off in the 
middle; and there remains also an 
unsettled controversy between the sin- 
ner and his God. In regard to these 
conscience awaits a day of account; 
nay, has foretastes of its coming even in 
this life. How capable of resuscitation 
it is, even from the deepest abysses of 
hebetude, may be judged of from Dr. 
Abercromby’s statement, in his work 
on the intellectual powers, of some re- 
markable cases of resuscitated and en- 
larged memory ; and from the instance 
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which Coleridge points out in his 
Biogruphia, as giving some explanation 
of what may be meant by the opening 
of the books in the day of judgment. 

Dr. Chalmers perceives, even in the 
yet chaotic and rudimental state of the 
world, the powers and the likelihood 
of a permanent as well as universal 
reign of virtue in the world. Parents 
the most depraved welcome the pro- 
posals, and receive with gratitude, the 
services of Christian or moral philan- 
thropy in behalf of their families. 
Education is placed by this feeling on 
firm vantage-ground, and will, in the 
Doctor's opinion, reclaim, after the lapse 
of a few generations, the degeneracy 
of the species. We doubt it; it may, 
however, do much, but only as a con- 
dition, not as a cause—like the air we 
breathe, without it moral life may not 
be, but it is not itself the life which it 
prepares the way for and supports. 
Fatal, accordingly, will be its neglect, 
in a greater proportion than its adop- 
tion will be beneficial ; and we readily 
agree, that “ in the grievous defect of our 
national institutions, and the wretched 
abandonment of a people left to them- 
selves, and who are permitted to live 
recklessly and at random as they list, 
we see enough to account both for the 
profligacy of our crowded cities, and 
for the sad demoralisation of our neg- 
lected provinces.” We, however, feel 
not so assured, that in any system of 
instruction, though wise and well-prin- 
cipled, there are capabilities within our 
reach for a great and glorious revival. 
Nevertheless, nothing can be done 
without it. Let universal education 
therefore obtain, but stop not there— 
do more. 

In addition to the great and simple 
phenomena of our moral constitution 
already considered, there are certain 
special and subordinate adaptations of 
external nature thereto. A more in- 
tense evidence for design is afforded 
by the distinct parts, or the distinct 
principles of a multifarious combina- 
tion. There is a mechanism in mind 
as well as body, with a diversity of 
principles, if not a diversity of parts, 
consisting of so many laws, though 
grafted on a simple and indivisible 
substance ;—a number of special af- 
fections, each characterised by its own 
name, and pointing to its own separate 
object, yet all of them performing an 
important subsidiary part for the moral 
good both of the individual and of the 
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species, and presenting us, therefore, 
with the materials of additional evi- 
dence for a moral and beneficent de- 
sign in the formation of our race. The 
construction of the calyx in plants, for 
defence of the tender blossom previous 
to its expansion, and the apparatus for 
scattering seeds, whereby the earth is 
more fully invested with its mantle of 
rich and varied garniture, testify to the 
taste for beauty residing in the primeval 
mind, and the benevolence that endowed 
man with a kindred taste. And not- 
withstanding the blight which has so 
obviously passed over the moral world, 
and defaced many of its original linea- 
ments, while it has left the materialism 
of creation, the loveliness of its scenes 
and landscapes, in a great measure 
untouched ; still we possess very much 
the same materials for a natural theo- 
logy, in reasoning on the element of 
virtue, as in reasoning on the element 
of beauty. 

It is indispensable to the preservation 
of our animal system that food should 
be received at certain intervals into the 
stomach. Yet, notwithstanding all the 
strength which is ascribed to the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, and all the 
veneration which is professed by the 
expounders of our nature for the wis- 
dom and foresight of man, the Author 
of our frame has not left this important 
interest merely to our care or our con- 
sideration, but has given to us the ap- 
petite of hunger. Similar provisions 
are made in the constitution of our 
minds. Supreme Wisdom, “to sup- 
plement”’ the defects of human wisdom 
and principle, has furnished us with 
distinct mental affections or desires, 
both for our own particular good and 
the good of society. The anger, and 
the shame, and the emulation, and the 
parental affection, and the compassion, 
and the love of reputation, and the 
sense of property, and the conscience 
or moral sense, are so many forces of 
a mechanism, which, if not thus fur- 
nished, (and that too within certain 
proportions,) would run into a disorder 
that might have proved destructive 
both of the individual and of the spe- 
cies. Anger, a passion which is shared 
by man in common with the inferior 
animals, is the primary and the natural 
response to a hurt or harm or annoy- 
ance of any sort inflicted on us by 
others; it is anterior to and apart from 
any consideration of justice or injustice 
—a feeling of which infants are fully 
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capable, long before they have a notion 
of equity, or of what is rightfully their 
own and rightfully another’s. Even 
man, in the full growth of his rational 
and moral nature, will often experience 
the outbreakings of an anger merely 
physical; as, to state one instance out 
of the many, may be witnessed in the 
anger wreaked by him on the inferior 
animals, when, all unconscious of in- 
jury to him, they enter upon his fields, 
or damage the fruit of his labours. 
The moral consideration, where it is 
found to accompany resentment, is a 
superadded quality which designates a 
species of it, not a constituent part that 
enters into every such act necessarily. 
Anger, in fact, forms a distinct and 
original part of our constitution, irre- 
spective of morals; so much so, that 
the more unjust are, in general, the 
most irascible. The final cause of this 
emotion in the inferior animals is abun- 
dantly obvious; with man, it serves 
both for the purposes of prevention 
and of defence. In studying also that 
balance of powers and of preserving 
influences which obtains even in a 
commonwealth of brutes, the uses of a 
mental are just as palpable as those 
of a material collocation. The anger 
which prompts to the resistance of 
aggression, is as obviously inserted by 
the hand ofa contriver, as are the horns 
or the bristles, or any other defensive 
weapons, wherewith the body of the 
animal is furnished. The fear which 
wings the flight of a pursued animal, 
is as obviously intended for its safety 
as its muscular conformation or capa- 
city for speed. The affection of a 
mother for her young points as intelli- 
gibly to a designer’s care for the pre- 
servation of the species, as does that 
apparatus of nourishment wherewith 
nature hath endowed her. The mo- 
ther’s fondness supplies as distinct and 
powerful an argument as the mother’s 
milk; or, in other words, a mental 
constitution might, as well as a phy- 
sical constitution, be pregnant with the 
indications of a God. 

We are abundantly sensible of the 
pain which there is, not merely in the 
feeling of resentment when it burns 
and festers in our own hearts, but also 
in being the objects of another’s resent- 
ment. We are afraid, not only of its 
effects, but of the anger itself—its looks 
and words—though secure from its 
deeds. The simple displeasure of an- 
other is formidable, though no chas- 
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tisement whatever shall follow upon 
it——a provision which goes far to re- 
pair the inequalities of muscular force 
among men, to preserve peace, and to 
promote courteousness. In military 
and fashionable, and indeed in all so- 
ciety, it acts as a powerful restraint on 
every thing that is offensive. The do- 
mineering insolence of those who, with 
the instrument of anger, too, would 
hold society in bondage, is most effec- 
tually arrested, when met by an anger 
which throws back the fear upon them- 
selves, and so quiets and composes all 
their violence. Besides the balance 
thus produced, anger has a moral 
power, separate from the animal or the 
physical strength, which in operation 
invests with command, or at least pro- 
vides with defensive armour, those who 
would otherwise be the most helpless 
of our species; so that decrepit age 
or feeble womanhood has, by the mere 
rebuke of an angry countenance, made 
the stoutest heart to tremble before 
them. These influences for the peace 
and protection of society and indivi- 
duals, are also contrivances of Divine 
goodness, and not to be accredited to 
the wisdom of man. The operation of 
shame between the sexes is another, 
and even more striking, instance of the 
same truth. Thus is man the creature 
of a constitution which is anterior to 
his own wisdom and his own will, and 
of circumstances which are also anterior 
to his wisdom and his will. 

Dr. Chalmers next proceeds to those 
special affections which conduce to the 
civil and political well-being of society. 
The first step towards the aggregation 
of men into a community, or the first 
departure from a state of perfect iso- 
lation, could that state ever have sub- 
sisted for a single day, is the patriarchal 
arrangement. However questionable 
the analysis might be which would 
resolve the universal fondness of mo- 
thers for their young into something 
anterior, Dr. Chalmers is of opinion 
that the paternal and brotherly and 
filial affections seem, on surer grounds, 
and which are accessible to observation, 
not to be original but originated feel- 
ings. He confesses, however, that 
when told of the mystic ties which 
bind together into a domestic commu- 
nity, as if by a sort of certain peculiar 
attraction, all of the same kindred and 
the same blood, we are reminded of 
those occult qualities which, in the 
physics both of matter and of mind, 
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afforded so much of entertainment to 
the scholastics of a former age. Be 
this as it may, we behold the aggregate 
mass of the species broken asunder 
into distinct families, and generally 
living by themselves, each family under 
one common roof, but apart from all 
the rest in distinct habitations; while 
the members of every little common- 
wealth are so linked by certain atffec- 
tions, or by certain feelings of reci- 
procal obligation, that each member 
feels almost as intensely for the wants 
and sufferings of the rest as he would 
for his own, or labours as strenuously 
for the maintenance of all as he would 
for his own individual sustenance. The 
family system spreads into society at 
large, and with equal or rather accu- 
mulated benefit. The relative affec- 
tions, however, had to be provided, as 
so many impellent forces, guiding men 
onward to an arrangement the must 
prolific of advantage for the whole, 
but which no care or consideration of 
the general good would have led them 
to form. A similar provision for the 
wants of the social economy obtains to 
what has been already pointed out for 
those of the animal. Such is the me- 
chanism of human society, as it comes 
direct from the hand of nature, or of 
nature’s God. But many have been 
the attempts of human wisdom to mend 
and to meddle with it. Cosmopolitism, 
in particular, has endeavoured to sub- 
stitute a sort of universal citizenship in 
place of the family affections, regarding 
these as so many disturbing forces ; 
because, operating only as incentives 
to a partial or particular benevolence, 
they divert the aim from that which 
should, it is contended, be the object 
of every enlightened philanthropist, the 
general and greatest good of the whole. 
Friendship and patriotism have been 
similarly stigmatised on similar prin- 
ciples. But nature is too strong for 
this speculation. It has never been 
clearly shewn how the glorious simpli- 
fication of these cosmopolites admits of 
being practically realised—whether by 
a combination, of which the chance is 
that all men might not agree upon it; 
or by each issuing quixotically forth of 
his own habitation, and labouring the 
best he may to realise the splendid 
conception by which he is fired and 
actuated. Great is the difference be- 
tween the strong love wherewith “ na- 
ture” has endued us for a few particu- 
lar men, and the general love wherewith 
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philosophers would inspire us for men 
in the abstract—the former philanthropy 
leading to a devoted and sustained 
habit of well-directed exertion, for sup- 
plying the wants and multiplying the 
enjoyments of every separate house- 
hold ; the latter philanthropy, at once 
indefinite in its aim and intangible in 
its objects, irritating every man just 
because charging itself with the over- 
sight of all men. Only by a summa- 
tion of particular unities may each 
man contribute to the general good. 
But the failure of every philanthropic 
or political experiment, which proceeds 
on the distrust of nature’s strong and 
urgent and general affections, may be 
regarded as an impressive while expe- 
rimental demonstration for the match- 
wisdom of nature’s God. For 
nothing so sets off the superior skill of 
one artist, as the utter failure of every 
other in his attempts to improve upon 
it. 

Precisely in this condition Dr. 
Chalmers thinks the poor-laws of 
England are placed. We have else- 
where proved, and are prepared every 
where to prove, that Dr. Chalmers’s 
notions on this head are erroneous. 
‘The poor-laws of England are not in 
such condition. They attempt not to 
improve upon the Divine plan, but 
declare by law its wisdom, and provide 
for its observance. We are surprised 
at such obliquity of vision in a mind so 
logical. Even as a dealing in words 
only, the matter is a non sequitur —to 
say nothing of things. Things! But 
Dr. Chalmers never has looked at these 
but “through the spectacles of books.” 
Such is the precise character of his 
mind, 

Proceed we then to the consideration 
which the Doctor next proposes relative 
to our respect for station and for office, 
which he calls operating principles of 
society. We are abundantly sensible 
that both mighty possessions and the 
honours ofan industrious ancestry may 
be disjoined from individual talent and 
character, and the principle of reverence 
thence overborne by contempt. But 
this is only the example of a contest 
between two principles, and of a victory 
by the superior over the inferior one. 
Surely, however, we are not, because 
of the inferiority of a principle, to lose 
sight of its existence. A respect for 
righteousness, admitted by all, enters 
as one ingredient—a respect for rank 
has its distinct and substantive being 


less 
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as another ingredient. Such reverence 
is a lofty and chivalrous emotion, of 
which the most exalted spirits are the 
most susceptible, and which all might 
indulge without any forfeiture of their 
native or becoming dignity. It is a 
universal and benevolent result of the 
establishment of gradations in power 
and property —the doing of nature, and 
not of man. “If man, in the proud 
and presumptuous exercise of his own 
wisdom,” exclaims this eloquent writer, 
** shall lift his rebel hand against the 
wisdom of nature, and try to uproot 
this principle from human hearts, he 
willfind that it cannot be accomplished 
without tearing asunder one of the 
strongest of those ligaments which bind 
together the component parts of human 
society into a harmonious and well- 
adjusted mechanism.” 

Equally excellent are the Doctor’s 
remarks upon the origin and nature of 
property. The sense of property is 
germinated in very early childhood ; 
which our author illustrates in a very 
pleasing manner—illustrations we, for 
want of space, must omit. How it 
generates a moral feeling, and a prin- 


ciple of justice and of equity, is next 


shewn. Justice presides not over the 
first ordinations of property—did not 
create property — but found it already 
created, and decides only between the 
antecedent claims of one man and an- 
other. in the distribution of property 
by the magistrate, it appears to us that 
Dr. Chalmers has overlooked the patri- 
archal origin of government ; as to which 
the magistrate and the parent are one 
and the same person, whose own the 
property distributed previously is — 
and, a fortiori, inherited by every magis- 
trate, from its original possessor, for the 
like purpose of equitable distribution. 
Lower ground than this would let in 
Whig and Radical dogmas of all kinds 
— wouid build the house of law upon 
sands, which could not abide the “ re- 
volutionary storm” for a moment. 
But whether in Dr. Chalmers’s view or 
our own, it is equally true that “ in 
this matter, too, the wisdom of nature 
has anticipated the wisdom of mal 
by providing him with original prin- 
ciples of his own.” ‘To this argument 
it only remains to be added, that 
‘* however strong the special affections 
of our nature may be, yet, if along 
with them there be but a principle of 
equity in the mind, then these affec- 
tions, so far from concentrating our 
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selfish regards upon their several ob- 
jects, to the disregard and injury of 
others, will but enhance our respect 
and our sympathy for the like affections 
in other men.” 
We are next called to the considera- 
tion of those special affections which 
conduce to the rconomic well-being of 
society. In this section, the tithe sys- 
tem of England is the subject of attack 
by the divinity professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; for no other reason 
that we can perceive, than that, like 
the poor-law system, it is not the 
manner of Scotland. ‘“ Even under 
the theocracy of the Jews, the system 
of tithes was with difficulty upholden ; 
and many are the remonstrances which 
the gifted seers of Israel held with its 
people for having brought of the lame 
and diseased as offerings.” What is 
the obvious inference from this? Why, 
that in spite of popular murmurs, tithes, 
where established, should be upholden ; 
and that the gifted seers of England, 
whatever those of Scotland may do, 
should remonstrate with the people in 
their behalf, and for a good reason— 
that the cheerfulness with which the 
people pay tithe is the best test of 
their allegiance to the faith. That the 
maintenance for the clergy is in “a 
way obnoxious to nature,” is one of 
its best recommendations; it shews 
whether nature or grace have the su- 
premacy in the community at large, 
and is a spur in the sides of the minis- 
ters of religion to set about the con- 
version of the neighbourhood to the 
benevolence of Christianity, if they 
would themselves be kept by the altar 
at which they serve. Away with such 
absurd notions of polity, either in church 
orstate. In the name of common sense, 
what business had they in these Bridge- 
water Treatises? This nonsense is fitly 
followed by another section, on the 
English poor-laws. Sed verbum sat. 
We are quite sensible of the “ vir- 
tuousness” of truth; but we have not 
yet been made sensible that we always 
recognise this virtuousness because of 
a glance we have had of the utility of 
tfuth, though only perhaps for a mo- 
ment of time, too minute and micro- 
scopical fur being noticed by the naked 
eye of consciousness. While we both 
feel in our bosonis, and observe in the 
testimony of those around us, the moral 
deference which is due to truth and 
justice, we have not yet detected this 
to be the same with that deference 
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which we render to the virtue of bene- 
volence. Or, in other words, we do 
venerate and regard these as virtues ; 
while, for aught we know, the utility 
of them is no? in all our thoughts. In 
point of fact, this debate is so much 
terra incognita to Dr. Chalmers. Fur- 
ther inquiry may demonstrate the facts, 
as a telescope of sufficient powers may 
yet be constructed which shall shew, 
in the bosom of our great planetary 
amplitude, whether there float or not, 
and in elliptic orbits round the sun, 
pieces of matter vastly too diminutive 
for our telescopes; and that thus the 
large intermediate spaces between the 
known bodies of the system, instead 
of so many desolate blanks, are in fact 
peopled with little worlds—all of them 
teeming, like our own, with busy and 
cheerful animation. Dr. Chalmers, 
however, is not very consistent in his 
line of argument. For while he con- 
tends that a mere argumentum ab igno- 
rantia is no sufficient basis for philo- 
sophic theory, he lays it down, never- 
theless, that all relative possibilities 
that may be affirmed are to “be ranked 
among the figments of mere imagina- 
tion, and not among the findings of 
experience.” Not among the findings 
of experience, clearly ; but why among 
** figments,” whether of imagination or 
any other faculty? Knows he not 
that Imagination, rightly employed, is 
one of the agents of Truth ? 

With this argument we meddle not, 
more particularly as it drags us again 
into the subject of the poor-laws; 
“the law of pauperism having,” as 
the Doctor states, “assimilated bene- 
ficence to justice, by enacting the former 
in the very way that it does the latter.” 
Really, we are wearied of this stale 
iteration and reiteration. To go into 
these would require a paper by itself— 
which, it may be, we shall give them ; 
as some are expressly aimed at the sen- 
timents so ably supported by a contri- 
butor to Recina. At present we feel 
so indignantly the profanation of the 
intrusion, that we must pass over the 
irrelevant topic; particularly as the 
Doctor runs so far a muck as to dis- 
pute the axiom that “every man has a 
right to the means of subsistence.” 
The fact is, that every thing to our 
divinity professor's mind is so good 
and perfect in the region of nature, 
that he cannot endure the spiritual 
operation of law to interfere. ‘This 
comes of these adaptations—these har- 
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monies—all concords and nodiscords— 
though, verily, the latter form an essen- 
tialelementtoo! Consistently with these 
doctrines, we find Dr. Chalmers in the 
subsequent sections advocating free 
trade—this divine’s liberty is /awless- 
ness; but where and when has Freedom 
ever reigned divorced from Law? We 
at the same time concede to his state- 
ment, in which he shews that the appa- 
rent selfishness of individual man is 
working out the benevolence and com- 
prehensive wisdom of God. So does 
the foolishness of man the same; yet 
ought Law to coerce both the folly and 
the selfishness, if Love have not al- 
ready held it in check. In spite of 
the folly and the selfishness, the me- 
chanism of society, under Providence, 
works admirably; but how much better 
would it work, if it were possible, either 
by law or love, to annihilate both or 
either! There is much, however, in 
this part of the book, of which we re- 
commend studious perusal, setting forth 
that the wisdom of the state has been 
anticipated by a higher wisdom; but 
no argument this, that therefore the 
state is not to be wise. Such, however, 
is the Doctor’s conclusion. This is 
chopping logic with a vengeance! but 
ah! the practical consequences: are 
we not now—even now — smarting 
under them? But we forget; our lo- 
gician does at length see the necessity 
of something more than the adaptations 
of nature: he finds that, “ with but 
wisdom and goodness among the com- 
mon people, the whole of this economic 
machinery would work most benefi- 
cently for them — a moral ordination, 
containing in it most direct evidence 
for the wisdom and goodness of that 
Being by whose hands it is that the 
machinery has been framed and con- 
stituted ; and who, the preserver and 
governor, as well as the creator of his 
works, sits with presiding authority 
over all its evolutions.” Wisdom and 
goodness among the common people ! 
Are they not as much wanting in their 
rulers? If so, then is the whole ques- 
tion begged ; and, probably, the Doctor 
wrote these passages in his sleep! 
Being an “old gentleman,” however, 
he must be pardoned if caught nap- 
ping. 

_ This chapter (the worst in the book) 
is concluded with a defence of the 
Malthusian system! Verily, “an able 
editor” should have been appointed 
for these Bridgewater Treatises. What 
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are the best contributors without such 
an authoritative critic? Why, Recina 
herself would feel the loss of OLIveR 
YorKE. 

Other and better matter is to be 
found in the eighth chapter. The pre- 
valence and supremacy of truth and 
integrity in the world are well illus- 
trated. Many an occasional harvest is 
made from deceit and injustice; but, 
in the vast majority of cases, men would 
cease to thrive when they ceased to be 
trusted. This, as our readers will re- 
collect, we have, upon the personal 
experience and testimony of no less a 
man than Goethe, proved to be all 
external appearance—hiding the evil 
heart, whose depths are only visible to 
Omniscience. Nor, in this place, is 
Dr. Chalmers adverse to this shewing ; 
for the truth and justice which he notes 
as prevalent in the world, exist not by 
the operation of principle, but of policy. 
In so far the goodness of man has no 
share in it; but so beneficent a result 
out of such unpromising materials, 
speaks all the more emphatically both 
forthe wisdom and the goodness of God. 
Without doubt — nevertheless such 
adaptation is not the best possible — 
surely that would be better which ex- 
isted by the operation of principle, and 
not of policy only. The contrary as- 
sumption is the optimism of a natural 
theologian. 

The same defects of natural theology 
obtain throughout the whole of this 
argument, and are confirmed at the end 
of the book in as strong terms by Dr. 
Chalmers as by Mr. Whewell. In the 
mean time, the adaptations of the ex- 
ternal material world to the moral con- 
stitution of man, are, as far as they 
go, very admirable. In the power of 
speech, whether we regard the organs 
of utterance and hearing in man, or 
the aérial medium by which sounds 
are conveyed, there is a pure subser- 
viency of the material to the mental 
system of our world. Each shade of 
meaning also —at least, each distinct 
sensibility —has its own appropriate 
intonation ; so that, without catching 
one syllable of the utterance, we can, 
from its melody alone, often tell what 
are the workings of the heart, and even 
what are the workings of the intellect. 
Thus music represents and awakens 
the mental processes; nor should the 
fact be overlooked, that our best and 
highest music is that which is charged 
with loftiest principles. But the inter- 
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change of mind with mind is not re- 
stricted to language or sound ; there is 
an interchange by looks also. The 
ever-varying hues of the mind are re- 
presented, not by the complexion of 
the face alone, or the composition of 
its features, but by the attitude and 
gestures of the body. Human senti- 
ment and passion are thus expressible 
by the colour and form, and even the 
motion of visible things—by a kindred 
physiognomy for all the like emotions 
on the part of the inferior animals — 
nay, bya certain countenance or shape 
in the objects of mute and unconscious 
nature. We speak of the modesty of 
the violet, the ¢nnocence of the lily, the 
commanding mountain, the smiling land- 
scape. Llence, also, the propriety of 
the use of natural signs in eloquence, 
of state ceremonial, and of professional 
costume. 

It is no unusual phenomenon of our 
mysterious nature, that our emotions 
of taste may be vivid and powerful, 
while our principles of morality are so 
weak as to have no ascendant or form- 
ing influence over our conduct,—“ a 
fact which shews as if a blight had 
come over our terrestrial creation, which 
hath left its materialism in a great 
measure untouched, while it hath in- 
flicted on man a sore and withering 
leprosy.” The painful suspicion is apt 
to intrude upon us, that virtue may 
not be a thing of any substance or sta- 
bility at all; nevertheless, there is a 
pretty general agreement among mo- 
ralists as to what the separate and 
specific virtues of human characters 
are. Morality is felt by the mind as a 
matter of supreme obligation. The 
very multitude of props and securities 
by which virtue is upholden it is, that 
gives rise to conflicting opinions and 
ethical controversy. ‘* There has been 
many a combat, and many a com- 
batant, not because of the baselessness 
of morality, but because it rests on a 
basis of so many goodly pillars, and 
because of such a varied convenience 
and beauty in the elevation of the noble 
fabric. The reason of so much contro- 
versy is, that each puny controversial- 
ist, wedded to his own exclusive view 
of an edifice too mighty and majestic 
for his grasp, has either selected but 
one of the upholding props, and affirmed 
it to be the only support of the archi- 
tecture, or attended to but one of its 
graces and utilities, and affirmed it to 
be the alone purpose of the magnifi- 
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cent building.” Again: “ Virtue is 
compassed about with such a number 
of securities, and possesses such a su- 
perabundance of strength, as to have 
given room for the question that was 
raised about Samson of old,— What 
that is wherein its great strength lies.” 

Virtue has an inherent character of 
her own —apart from law, and anterior 
to all jurisdiction—in the being of 
God itself. This, however, is too ab- 
stract a question for us to follow Dr. 
Chalmers in. Suffice it for us to con- 
cur in the opinion of this eloquent ad- 
vocate, that in the world which God 
hath created there are capacities for 
making a virtuous species happy. A 
virtuous species happy,—for the Deity 
respects not only the physical bappi- 
ness of his creatures, but has respect to 
their virtue; this is proved by the phe- 
nomena of conscience, aud also by the 
phenomena of human life. Benevo- 
lence is not his only attribute, but 


justice also is the habitation of his 


throne. The existence of wretched- 
ness were fitted to cast an uncertainty, 
even a suspicion, on the Divine bene- 
volence. But wretchedness, as the 
result of wickedness, may not indicate 
the negative of this one attribute ; it 
may only indicate the reality or the 
presence of another. We are so con- 
structed and so accommodated, that, 
in the majority of cases, we, if morally 
right, should be physically happy. 
The majority of cases! why not all? 
And what of the evils from the state of 
the elements? What virtues avail 
against storm, and shipwreck, and fire, 
and flood, and earthquake? Nay, but 
the existence of evil must be granted, 
irrespective of either attribute ; or does 
the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul come in aid, to redress the wrong 
which, nature herself, without reference 
to moral occasions, inflicts on suffering 
humanity? The doctrine itself stands 
upon grounds of its own. Nature 
abounds not merely in present expe- 
dients for an immediate use, but in 
providential expedients for a future 
one; and, as far as we can observe, 
we have no reason to believe that, 
either in the first or second sort of ex- 
pedients, there has ever aught been 
noticed which either bears on no object 
now, or “ lands” in no result afterwards. 
Shall the faculties of the soul form the 
only exception to this else universal 
rule? Hier powers are adapted to a 
larger and more enduring theatre. The 
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whole labour of this mortal life would 
not suffice for traversing in full extent 
any one of the sciences; and yet there 
may lie undeveloped in the bosom of 
aman a taste and talent for them all, 
none of which he can even singly un- 
dertake ; for each science, though defi- 
nite in its commencement, has its out- 
goings in the infinite and the eternal. 
It is not credible that man should be 
destined to stand forth such an ano- 
maly in nature, with aspirations in his 
heart for which the universe had no 
antetype to offer—with capacities of 
understanding and thought that never 
were to be followed by objects of cor- 
responding greatness through the whole 
history of his being. 

The second part of Dr. Chalmers’s 
book is confined to a very narrow 
compass, consisting of three chapters 
only, devoted to the adaptation of ex- 
ternal nature to the intellectual consti- 
tution of man, and a winding-up chap- 
ter on the defects and uses of natural 
theology. When by means of one 
idea, anyhow awakened in the mind, 
the whole of some past transaction or 
scene is brought to recollection, it is 
association which recalls to our thoughts 
this portion of our former history. 
But association cannot explain our re- 
cognition of its actual and historical 
truth, or what it is which, beside an 
act of conception, makes it also an act 
of remembrance. The consequences 
wherewith we count on the same 
sequences in future that we have ob- 
served in the course of our past ex- 
perience, has been resolved by some 
philosophers into the principle of asso- 
ciation alone. But the law of associa- 
tion contains in it no reason why, on 
the actual occurrence again of the an- 
tecedent, we should believe that the 
consequent would occur also. But 
this belief, which is @ priori, and an- 
terior to experience, has reference to 
the fact, that the courses of the mind 
are made to quadrate and harmonise 
with the courses of an outer world. A 
belief in the certainty and uniformity 
of the order in which the objects and 
events of nature are related to each 
other, with the counterpart verifica- 
tion of this belief in the actual history 
of things, forms a striking and mar- 
vellous instance of the adaptation of 
external nature to the intellectual con- 
stitution of man. 

The immutability of nature has mi- 
nistered to the atheism of some spirits, 
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as impressing on the universe a charac- 
ter of blind necessity, instead of that 
spontaneity which might mark the in- 
tervention of a willing and living God. 
But the correspondence between our 
anticipations and the constancy of na- 
ture, surely,speaks rather of a God who 
never recedes from his faithfulness. 
This close and unexpected, while at 
the same time contingent, harmony 
between the actual constancy of nature 
and man’s faith in that constancy, is 
an effectual preservative against that 
scepticism which would represent the 
whole system of our thoughts and per- 
ceptions to be founded on an illusion. 
This faith is as an implanted instinct,and 
is unerring, proving that, even against 
a subjective tendency in the mind 
there is a great objective reality in 
circumambient nature, to which it 
corresponds. 

Tbe mind, delivered up to its own 
processes, first ascends analytically from 
observed phenomena to principles, and 
then descends synthetically from prin- 
ciples to yet unobserved phenomena. 
Dr.Chalmers recognises it as an exqui- 
site adaptation between the subjective 
and the objective, between the mental 
and material systems, that the results 
of the abstract intellectual process and 
the realities of external nature should 
so strikingly harmonise. Sir John Her- 
schel has pointed out an illustration 
of this in the circumstance, that the 
properties of conic sections, demon- 
strated by a laborious analysis, re- 
mained inapplicable till they came to 
be aheliad. in the real masses and 
movements of astronomy. Dr. Chal- 
mers is sublime on this point when 
he says,— 


“‘ It is exemplified in all the sciences, 
in the economical and the mental, and 
the physical, and most of all in the 
physico-mathematical—as when New- 
ton, on the calculations and profound 
musings of his solitude, predicted the 
oblate spheroidal figure of the earth, and 
the prediction was confirmed by the 
mensurations of the academicians, both 
in the polar and equatorial regions ; 
or as, when abandoning himself to the 
devices and the diagrams of his own 
construction, he thence scanned the cy- 
cles of the firmament, and elicited from 
the scroll of enigmatical characters which 
himself had framed, the secrets of a sub- 
lime astronomy, that high field so replete 
with wonders, yet surpassed by this 
greatest wonder of all— the intellectual 
mastery which man has over it! That 
{ 
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such a feeble creature should have made 
this conquest,— that a light struck out in 
the little cell of his own cogitations should 
have led to a disclosure so magnificent, — 
that by a calculus of his own formation, 

as with the power of a talisman, the 
heavens, with their stupendous masses 
and untrodden distances, should have 
thus been opened to his gaze,— can only 
be explained by the intervention of a 
Being having eer over all, and 
who has adjusted the laws of matter and 
the properties of mind to each other. It 
is only thus we can be made to under- 
stand how man, by the mere workings of 
his spirit, should have penetrated so far 
into the workmanship of nature ; or that, 

restricted though he be to a spot of 
earth, he should, nevertheless, tell of the 
suns and the systems that be afar, as if 
he had travelled with the line and plum- 
met in his hand to the outskirts of crea- 
tion, or carried the torch of discovery 
round the universe.” 


The use that has been made of the 
occultations and emersions of Jupiter's 
satellites in the computation of longi- 
tudes, and so the perfecting of naviga- 
tion,— the incidental way in which the 
telescope was discovered, the observa- 
tion of the polarity of the magnet, and 
other cases of an isolated phenome- 
non, remote, and having at first no 
conceivable relation to human affairs, 
being afterwards converted, by the 
plastic and productive intellect of 
man, into some application of mighty 
and important effects on the interests 
of the world,—more than indicate 
some special adjustment, that came 
within the purpose of Him, who, in 
constructing the vast mechanism of 
nature, overlooked not the humblest 
of its parts, but incorporated the 
good of our species with the wider 
generalities and laws of a universal 
system. ‘“ The prolongation of their 
eyesight to the aged by means of con- 
vex lenses, made from a substance at 
once transparent and colourless,— the 
force of steam, with the manifold and 
ever-growing applications which are 
made of it,—the discovery of platina, 
which, by its resistance to the fiercest 
heats, is so available in prosecuting 
the ulterior researches of chemistry,— 
even the very abundance and _porta- 
bility of those materials by which writ- 
ten characters can be multiplied ; and, 
through the impulse thus given to the 
quick and copious circulation of human 
thoughts, mind acts with rapid dif- 
fusion upon mind, though at the dis- 
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tance of a hemisphere from each other, 
conceptions, and informations, and 
reasonings, these products of the in- 
tellect alone being made to travel over 
the world by the intervention of ma- 
terial substances,— these, while but 
themselves only a few taken at random 
from the multitude of strictly appro- 
priate specimens which could be al- 
leged of an adaptation between the 
systems of mind and matter, are suffi- 
cient to mark an obvious contrivance 
and forth-putting of skill in the ad- 
justment of the systems to each other.” 
The progress of science and invention 
is indefinite, and man is every year 
obtaining more and more mastery over 
the elements which surround him. 
The highest efforts of intellectual 
power, and to which few men are 
competent—the most difficult intel- 
lectual processes, requiring the utmost 
abstraction and leisure for their deve- 
lopment, are often indispensable to 
discoveries, which, when once made, 
are found capable of those useful 
applications, the value of which is felt 
and recognised by all men. The most 
arduous mathematics have been brought 
into requisition for the establishment of 
the lunar theory, without which our 
present lunar observations could have 
been of no use for the determination of 
the longitude. This dependence of the 
popular and the practical on an ante- 
rior profound science runs through 
much of the business of life—in the 
mechanics and chemistry of manu- 
factures, as well as in navigation— 
and indeed throughout all the depart- 
ments of industry and art. This state- 
ment is followed by a repetition of the 
writer’s peculiar political sentiments, 
with which we will have nothing more 
to do. In the following conclusion, 
however, we may with safety concur : 
** On the same principle that, in a ship, 
the skilful navigation of its captain will 
secure for him the prompt obedience 
of the crew to all his directions —or 
that, in an army, the consummate 
generalship of its commander will 
subordinate all the movements of the 
immense host to the power of one 
controlling and actuating will—so, ir 
general society, did wealth, by means 
of a thorough scholarship on the part 
of the higher classes, but maintain an 
intimate fellowship with wisdom and 
sound philosophy —then, with the 
same conservative influence as in these 
other examples, would the intellectual 
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ascendency thus acquired be found 
of mighty effect to consolidate and 
maintain all the gradations of the 
commonwealth.” The adaptations of 
the diversity of science to the various 
tastes and talents of men, and of mind 
to mind, furnish the last instance which 
is adduced as derivable from the intel- 
Jectual constitution of man. 

The following chapters, on the emo- 
tions and the will, have rather to do 
with the moral than the intellectual 
part of human constitution. We are, 
however, desirous of reserving these 
topics, as well as the subject of the 
final chapter, for the conclusion of our 
labours, as we shall thus be able to 
bind all the portions of our argument 
together, and consequently supply for 
our readers the links of connexion, 
which will be found altogether wanting 
by those who confine their perusal to 
the treatises themselves. 

Sir Charles Bell has, in a physical 
manner, solved, so far as such manner 
could, the transcendental difficulty 
started by Dr. Chalmers, and given by 
us in our former paper. * 


‘‘The mechanism and organisation of 
animals,” says Sir Charles Bell, ‘‘ have 
been brought forward for a different 
purpose from that for which I use them. 
We find it said, that it is incomprehen- 
sible that an all-powerful Being should 
manifest his will in this manner— that 
mechanical contrivance implies difficulties 
overcome ; and how strange it is, they 
add, that the perceptions of the mind, 
which might have been produced by 
some direct means, or have arisen spon- 
taneously, are received through an in- 
strument so fine and complex as the eye, 
and which requires the element of light 
to enter the organ, and to cause vision. 
For my own part, I think it most natural 
to contemplate the subject quite dif- 
ferently. We perhaps presume too much, 
when we say, that light has been created 
for the purpose of vision. We are hardly 
entitled to pass over its properties as a 
chemical agent, its influence on the gases, 
and, in all probability, on the atmosphere, 
its importance to vegetation, to the forma- 
tion of the aromatic and volatile prin- 
ciples, and to fructification, its influence 
on the animal surface, by invigorating 
the circulation and imparting health. 
In relation to our present subject, it 
seems more rational to consider light as 
second only to attraction, in respect to 
its importance in nature, and as a link 
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* Vide page 78 in this Volume. 
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connecting systems of infinite remote- 
ness. 

Sir Charles Bell carries on the sub- 
ject at still greater length, and con- 
cludes that, instead of saying that light 
is created for the eye, and to give us 
the sense of vision, it would be more 
conformable to a just manner of consi- 
dering these things, that our wonder 
and our admiration should fix on the 
fact, that this small organ, the eye, 
is formed with relation to a creation 
of such vast extent and grandeur— 
and more especially that the ideas, 
arising in the mind through the in- 
fluence of that matter and this organ, 
are constituted a part of this vast whole. 
Our body is formed with a just corre- 
spondence to external influences ; and 
the complexity of our structure belongs 
to external nature, and not of necessity, 
says Sir Charles Bell, to the mind. 
Whilst man is an agent in a material 
world, and sensible to the influence of 
things external, complexity of structure 
is a necessary part of his constitution. 
But our author does not perceive a 
relation between this complexity and 
the mind. “From aught that we learn 
by this mode of study, the mind may 
be as distinct from the bodily organs as 
are the exterior influences which give 
them exercise” The readers of our 
former paper, however, will readily 
apprehend, that there is a relation 
between the phenomena and our men- 
tal modes of perceiving them, and of 
judging and reasoning upon them. 

In respect to all his vital operations, 
man is helpless: his reason avails not 
either to give them order or protection 
—they are regulated by laws happily in- 
dépendent of his will. What gratitude 
is due from him for this dispensation 
to the Author of his being! Had it 
been otherwise, a doubt, a moment’s 
pause of irresolution, a forgetfulness of 
a single action at its appointed time, 
would have terminated his existence. 

The human hand (which is peculiarly 
the subject of our author’s book) is so 
beautifully formed—it has so fine a 
sensibility, that sensibility governs its 
motion so correctly, every effort of the 
will is answered so instantly, as if the 
hand itself were the seat of that will; 
its actions are so powerful, so free, and 
yet so delicate, that it seems to possess 
a quality instinct in itself ; and there is 
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no thought of its complexity as an in- 
strument, or of the relations which make 
it subservient to the mind; we use it as 
we draw our breath, unconsciously, 
and have lost all recollection of the 
feeble and ill-directed efforts of its first 
exercise, by which it has been perfected. 
Is it not the very perfection of the in- 
strument which makes us insensible to 
its use? Sir Charles Bell takes up 
the subject comparatively, and exhibits 
a view of the bones of the arm, descend- 
ing from the human hand to the fin of 
the fish. He then reviews the actions 
of the muscles of the arm and hand ; 
then, proceeding to the vital properties, 
he advances to the subject of sensi- 
bility, leading to that of touch; after- 
wards he shews the necessity of com- 
bining the muscular action with the 
exercise of the senses, and especially 
with that of touch, to constitute in the 
hand what has been called the geome- 
trical sense. He describes the organ of 
touch, the cuticle and skin, andarranges 
the nerves of the hand according to their 
functions. He then inquires into the 
correspondence between the capacities 
and endowments of the mind, in com- 
parison with the external organs, and 
more especially with the properties of 
the hand ; and concludes by shewing 
that animals have been created with a 
reference to the globe they inhabit ; that 
all their endowmentsand various organi- 
sation bear a relation to their state of 
existence, and to the elements around 
them ; that there is a plan universal, 
extending through all animated nature, 
and which has prevailed in the earliest 
condition of the world; and that, finally, 
in the most minute or most comprehen- 
sive study of those things we every 
where see prospective design. 

This is a magnificent argument and 
equally executed. Animal mechanician 
as he is, Sir Charles Bell, however, is 
careful to guard against the erroneous 
impression that the hand is the source 
of human ingenuity and contrivance, 
and consequently of man’s superiority. 
In its provisions the instrument corre- 
sponds with the superior mental capa- 
cities, the hand being capable of execu- 
ting whatever man’s ingenuity suggests. 
There is wisdom in the saying of Galen, 
man had hands given to him because 
he was the wisest creature. The per- 
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fect correspondence between the pro- 
pensities of animals and their forms 
and outward organisation, gives rise 
sometimes to a copverse argument. 
When we see a heron standing by the 
water-side, still as a grey stone, and 
hardly distinguishable from it, we may 
ascribe this habit to the acquired use 
of its feet, constructed for wading, and 
to its long bill and flexible neck ; for 
the neck and bill are as much suited to 
its wants as the lister is to the fisherman. 
But there is nothing in the configuration 
of the black bear particularly adapted 
to catch fish; yet he will sit on his 
hinder extremities by the side of a 
stream, in the morning or evening, like 
a practised fisher ; there he will watch, 
so motionless as to deceive the eye of 
the Indian, who mistakes him for the 
burnt trunk of a tree, and with his 
fore paw he will seize a fish with incre- 
dible celerity. The exterior organ is 
not, in this instance, the cause of the 
habit or of the propensity ; and if we 
see the animal in possession of the in- 
stinct without the appropriate organ, we 
can the more readily believe that, in 
other examples, the habit exists with the 
instrument, although not through it. 

The same conclusion Sir Charles 
Bell has illustrated in an infinity of 
instances ; nay, the whole subject is 
profuse of illustration. In this he has 
realised the Earl of Bridgewater’s de- 
sign, thus expressed: “ The construc- 
tion of the hand of man, and an infinite 
variety of other arguments.” He is the 
only writer who has yet done his full 
duty to the trust confided to him. 
We speak this advisedly—the only 
one. And whence proceeds his im- 
measurable superiority over his coad- 
jutors? To this simple fact: The 
treatise by him has not been executed 
as a job. ‘The reflections contained 
in his pages had not been suggested 
by the occasion of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, but arose, long ago, in a 
course of study directed to other ob- 
jects.” This is the secret of his success. 
The book had, in fact, in regard to all 
its essentials, been prepared before he 
was called upon to lay it as a sacrifice 
on the altar which the Earl of Bridge- 
water had desired to erect to “ the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
as manifested in the creation.” 














Cuap. I. 
In a county which there is no neces- 
sity for naming lived a certain baronet, 
and in the county town, which we 
have the same reason for prudently 
concealing, dwelt a merchant. Both 
were, as a great poet says, “ prosper- 
ous gentlemen ;” and each of them 
had a son, companions in childhood, 
and, in riper years, as it is the subject 
of the subsequent pages to shew, sin- 
cerely attached friends. Of old Sir 
Robert Merrywell it is not necessary 
to speak, as will be presently seen ; 
and it would be tedious to the cour- 
teous reader, were we more particular 
about Mr. Bragly the merchant. Our 
story chiefly relates to their sons, and 
their progeny. 

No two individuals could be more 
unlike than these two young men. The 
merchant’s son was plain in his man- 
ners, straightforward in his dispositions, 
very grave, and taciturn ; the baronet’s 
heir was the reverse—full of waggery, 
prankful to all, very talkative, and gay 
to a proverb. With these qualities 
were united great warmth of heart and 
kindness, and it was a saying among 
the neighbours about him, that although 
he could not be believed, he was inca- 
pable of telling an untruth. It was 
his delight, in fact, to mystify every 
one about him ; and yet he was greatly 
popular. 

Between him and young Bragly 
the truest friendship existed; and it 
may be said, that although they were 
so dissimilar, the contrast in their cha- 
racters enhanced their regard for each 
other. 

In due time—rather early, indeed, 
for their years —the young men both 
married. Bragly’s choice was a lady 
in every point the reverse of himself, 
gay, elegant, and witty. It was not 
conceived possible he would have 
made such a choice; but before the 
wonder had subsided, his friend also 
assumed the holy restraints of wedlock, 
by a still more extraordinary selection. 
We shall not attempt to describe the 
qualities of his sedate bride, but she 
was less likely to minister to his happi- 
hess, in the opinion ofall that knew 
them, than even the gay and sparkling 
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beauty was to Bragly. But the world 
was much mistaken; few were more 
happy; and an epithet which he em- 
ployed to designate his better half is 
some proof of their mutual affection. 
He used to call her “ my dumbie,” 
and never could do enough to promote 
her quiet felicity. 

In process of time the fathers of the 
young men proved the lot of humanity. 
Old Sir Robert died, and left to his 
blithe heir a rich inheritance. About 
the same time, old Mr. Bragly became 
bankrupt; and before the twelve months 
expired, the ladies of the two sons de- 
parted this life, leaving behind two 
children. The baronet’s was an infant 
daughter, and Bragly’s an infant son. 

This change in their condition would 
have led, no doubt, to some alteration 
in their way of life, had not the failure 
of the merchant rendered it inevitable. 
To make a short story in this part of 
our narrative, young Bragly resolved 
to go abroad, and pursue in other lands 
that fortune which had deserted him 
in this; and his friend the baronet in- 
sisted that he should leave his orphan 
son to be brought up by him, with the 
intention, in due time, of marrying him 
to his daughter. 

The child being duly transferred for 
this purpose, the friends took leave of 
each other, and arranged the terms of 
a mutual correspondence. Thus all 
things went as well as could be desired ; 
and therefore, having a great respect 
for the valuable time of our readers, 
we request them to conceive, that a 
period of many years passed unmarked 
by any extraordinary event. 

During the mean time the baronet’s 
daughter grew up to womanhood, a 
beautiful and accomplished maiden, 
not so sprightly as her father, but of a 
gayer temperament than her mother 
had been; and young Bragly, who 
was destined to be her spouse, was, as 
her early companion, an object of par- 
ticular attachment. With his charac- 
teristic drollery and love of the equi- 
vocal, the baronet brought up young 
Bragly in the soberest manner possible ; 
he always treated him, it is true, as the 
son of his dearest friend, but he never 
lost an opportunity of reminding him 
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of the blight that had fallen on his 
father’s hopes. 

Young Bragly, like the fair Elina, 
inherited the opposite qualities of his 
father and mother; but with a tincture 
of genius that elevated him far above 
others of his age. The facetious baro- 
net saw his endowments with pride 
and pleasure, but affected to under- 
value them, and to doubt that their 
great excellence was at all superior. 

Among other things in which Rupert 
Bragly excelled was a predilection for 
drawing, in which, notwithstanding 
the gibes and jeers of the baronet, he 
made surprising proficiency; and being 
exhorted to improve his talent in the 
Academy of London, he persuaded his 
father’s friend to grant him a moderate 
annuity to assist him in this purpose. 

Sir Robert put on a very grave face 
in granting the request, told him that 
painting was but a poor profession, 
and that he could not reasonably ex- 
pect a great income from him. How- 
ever, he promised something very 
moderate ; at the same time he wrote, 
unknown to the young man, to a friend 
in London, to supply him with a large 
sum, but to look sharply after him, 
and, above all things, to take care that 
his liberality was not divulged. 

Young Bragly, happy in being al- 
lowed to pursue the bent of his talents, 
took leave of the baronet with many 
expressions of gratitude, even while he 
regretted that he had been more con- 
tracted in his ostensible allowance than 
he had expected. His parting with 
Miss Merrywell, his old playmate, was 
more pathetic ; a gentler and a warmer 
feeling than the confidence of youth 
had begun to rise in both their bosoms, 
but they knew not the quality of their 
mutual ardour, and ascribed it to their 
respective situations, and to the reali- 
sations of life and fortune. 

Elina saw him depart a young ad- 
venturer, full of hope, and tempted 
forward by those allurements which 
seem so beautiful in perspective, but 
which shed their blooms even while 
the hand is stretched to pluck them. 
She grieved that he was gone, and she 
knew enough of the world to fear that 
a young man in his circumstances 
would never again return. 

Brayly felt as much, but it was ofa 
different strain; he was sorrowful and 
agitated when he bade her farewell : 
the meagreness of his fortune, however, 
convinced him that he had no other 
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track to pursue. But full of a brave 
confidence in his powers, the page- 
antry of much splendid fancy gleamed 
before him; and a fond but vague an- 
ticipation of a happy return brightened 
the tears of adieu. 

The baronet was mightily pleased 
with his stratagem; he saw in the 
parting an assurance that no difficulty 
would arise in the fulfilment of his in- 
tentions, and rubbed his hands with 
glee and gladness as often as he spoke 
of Bragly sowing, as he called it, his 
wild oats in London. Indeed we 
scarcely can imagine a combination of 
human affairs, in which the pleasant 
so predominated; a little more acid 
was perhaps in the reflections of the 
young lady than in the thoughts of her 
father or young Bragly, but it enhanced 
the flavour, without being so acute as 
to give any pain. 


Cuap. IT. 

Rupert Bragly took up his abode in 
the neighbourhood of Somerset House, 
and was duly admitted a student of the 
Academy, at which he was a constant 
attendant, and attracted great notice 
by the originality of his manner, and 
the genius that scintillated in his 
sketches. But our task is not to follow 
his progress in the fine arts,— that we 
must leave to more ingenious pens; 
the humbler labour we have undertaken 
consists in describing the temperate 
enterprises of real life. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to have mentioned his 
endowments and predilections, the 
state of his fortune, and the bias of his 
youthful heart. 

The house where he took lodgings 
belonged to Mrs. Kittle, a widow of a 
dealer in various articles, which, to 
save us from a more tedious descrip- 
tion, we shall call huxteries. Her 
husband had left her in what for her 
station were good circumstances; and 
although she was of a certain age— 
namely, forty, or thereby—she was a 
comely woman, and of a blithe temper. 
Her native country was Scotland; but 
she had been so long in the metropolis, 
that she scarcely knew where it stood : 
and although she spoke Scotch with 
English words, she never could get 
the thistle entirely out of her mouth ; 
for her father and mother spoke the 
language with classical purity, and 
were, to say the truth, like all their 
countryfolks, very worthy good sort of 
people. The old man had in his day 
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been a hard-working porter in Wap- 
ping ; and her mother, a most bustling, 
creditable woman, kept for many years 
a shop of “‘a’ things” in Ratcliffe 
Highway. However, we have but 
little to do with the pedigree of our 
countrywoman ;: it is enough to men- 
tion here, that in course of time she 


was married to Mr. Kittle the huxter, - 


whose good qualities were not aug- 
mented by his years, in which he 
surpassed his spouse full thirty: they 
had of course no children. 

When he quitted this earthly sphere, 
she was advised to take a house and 
let lodgings in one of the river streets 
which open from the Strand —that in 
which our hero took up his abode. 
Her mother was at this time an old 
woman, who spoke her national tongue 
in a style fast going out of fashion, 
notwithstanding all our efforts to pre- 
vent it; and her father was dead. 
Some time after that event, Mrs. M‘In- 
trye, the old woman, prolonged her 
shopkeeping, but at last she became 
aged and infirm with rheumatism, 
which obliged her to retire from busi- 
ness, and to reside with her daughter ; 
who, as the reader may have inferred 
for himself, was a kindly personage, 
and though a little thoughtless, not 
such as one meets with every day ; 
only, in our opinion, she was too much 
addicted to large bows of pink or yellow 
riband on her bonnet, of which we could 
never approve. 

When Rupert came to her door to 
look at the lodgings, she was much 
pleased with his appearance, and said 
inwardly to herself, that she hoped the 
apartments would suit, for he was a 
vastly genteel-looking young man, and 
would make a nice lodger. 

Whether the gods heard her prayer, 
or Rupert was easily pleased with the 
sight of the rooms, we know not, but 
he domiciled himself with her at once, 
and in the course of the day brought his 
bag and baggage from the inn where the 
stage-coach had put him down. 

As he had never been in London 
before, and was in all things, notwith- 
Standing a spice of shrewdness in his 
character, very simple, open-hearted, 
and easily pleased, he neglected to 
order the et ceteras of living, which 
are as requisite in London lodging- 
houses as elsewhere. But this proved 
no detriment; for the evening being 
wet, when the negligence was dis- 
covered, Mrs. Kittle invited him to 
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take tea with her and her mother in 
the little parlour on the ground floor. 
Had she been acquainted with the 
manner in which he had been brought 
up, and al! the other appliances to boot 
to which he had been accustomed, 
she perhaps would have repressed her 
kindness; but, having learned from 
himself that he had come to attend 
the Academy, she judged very properly 
that as he was only a painter, he would 
feel the invitation as very civil. Nor 
was she wrong there ; for Rupert gave 
her civility full credit for all she had 
intended, and did not think it neces- 
sary to remove any inflexion which he 
observed in her ideas respecting the 
profession of a painter, even though 
he was hugely tempted at one time to 
do so, when she inquired whether he 
intended to follow the line of a house 
or a ship painter. We have already 
said that, with all his natveté, Rupert 
possessed a seasoning of shrewdness ; 
he was also not without humour, and, 
as the bias of his genius was to marine 
scenes, he answered off hand that he 
had some intention of following ship 
painting. 

This Mrs. Kittle was delighted to 
hear ; for, as she said, it was not only 
a genteel topping business, in which a 
man might make his fortune if his wife 
would let him, but she had some ac- 
quaintance that might in time be use- 
ful for him to know. 

Rupert gratefully acknowledged her 
early kindness, but said that for some 
time at least he would not trouble her, 
as he still had much to learn in the 
Academy. 

Thus, from less to more, they grew 
in the first evening into an intimacy, 
which in time led to the results that 
we propose to narrate. 

When he had retired for the night, 
Mrs. Kittle and her mother had some 
conversation together respecting him. 

“ 1 think,” said she, “‘ that we are 
very lucky in getting this young man 
to stay with us; for, although he is 
but a ship-painter, I must say that he 
is a good-looking lad, and might, if he 
thought proper, hold his head up among 
gentlemen.” 

“ Jenny, Jenny!” cried the old wife, 
“ dinna be cloching on addled eggs ; 
what hast tou to do with a lodger?” 

“ My goodness, mother! don’t be 
going your lengths; I but with a de- 
corum invited him to take a dish of 
tea with us.” 
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“ That’s very true, my leddy,” said 
the old woman ; “ but, Jenny, the lad’s 
oure young.” 

“ Goodness, mother! what have I 
to do with his length of years? What’s 
put that in your head ?” 

“ ]’ll no say,” added the quick- 
sighted carline, “ that ye should ; but 
I have an ee in my neck, and if I were 
called on so to do, I could prophesy 
a prophecy, though I am neither a 
prophet myself, nor yet a prophet’s 
daughter. And, Jenny, though it may 
be true that ye had a man weel 
stricken in years for your first gude- 
man, it would not look well to see 
you ta’en up with a callant for your 
second.” 

“€ Oh, Chrystal !” cried Mrs. Kittle ; 
and feigning to have some business in 
another room, she lifted one of the 
lights, and disappeared. 


Cuap. III. 


About the time that Rupert came to 
London, Mr. Bragly informed the ba- 
ronet that, by care and industry, it had 
pleased God to give him a competency 
in time to render it useful to his boy, 
intimating at the same time his inten- 
tion of speedily returning. The game- 
some baronet was delighted with this 
intelligence ; his native character spark- 
led out, and he was here and there and 
every where, busy with preparations to 
celebrate the return of his beloved 
youthful companion. He could not 
purchase enough of the rarest decora- 
tions for his elegant daughter; and so 
pleased was he at the prospect of again 
seeing his friend, that he thought every 
thing not good enough to meet his 
view, and even that his daughter had 
become suddenly very ordinary in her 
bloom and beauty. 

There was something amiable in this 
distorted feeling; and Miss Elina de- 
lighted in drily now and then per- 
suading him that all he did in this 
kind spirit was exceedingly prepos- 
terous. In fact, such was the basis 
of good nature at the bottom of his 
character, that he was far better known 
to the young lady and the domes- 
tics than he allowed himself to be- 
lieve; for, with all his eccentricities, 
he possessed much of an acute com- 
mon sense that was not easily mas- 
tered; and there was more of indul- 
gence than submission in the liberties 
which he allowed to his darling and 
only daughter. . 
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Among other things, he resolved to 
recall Rupert from London, and to ce- 
lebrate the event of his father’s return, 
with his marriage to Elina; for he 
made sure that neither of the young 
parties had any objections to the match ; 
but, in consistency with his natural jo- 
cularity, he determined to keep them 
ignorant of his intention, and to treat 
the father as one only whom he had 
known as a companion in his boyish 
years, and not, as he had ever been, 
the greatest object of his friendship. 

Accordingly, when the time was at 
hand that Mr. Bragly was expected, 
he penned a wary and rather cold letter 
to Rupert, requesting him to come for 
a short time to the Hall, where his 
father was expected, evincing nothing 
of the particular pleasure he enjoyed at 
the prospect of meeting his old friend. 
There was, however, a small postscript 
at the bottom of the letter delightful to 
Rupert; it was a message from Elina, 
bidding him to be sure and come. 
Every word of this nota bene glowed, in 
his opinion, with more of heart than 
he had expected, especially after read- 
ing the baronet’s polite, and, as it 
seemed, constrained invitation. 

By the same post that Mr. Bragly 
had communicated the period of his 
return to the baronet, Rupert received 
a letter from him, which, although it 
excited vivid pleasure, was not calcu- 
lated greatly to inflate his hopes. With 
his wonted plain dealing, the merchant 
informed his son, that, although he 
was returning home with a fortune 
that satisfied his wishes, he was still 
comparatively but a poor man ; as to 
the amount, however, he was himself 
content with it. 

It happened, when this letter was 
received, and the baronet’s invitation, 
that Rupert’s straightened circum- 
stances did not enable him to prepare 
for the journey quite in so good a 
plight as he wished ; for, although the 
baronet’s correspondents occasionally 
took some interest in seeing him at 
their houses, they had never disclosed 
the baronet’s secret instructions, nor 
was there about them that heartiness 
which emboldened Rupert to ask their 
assistance. Thus he had contrived to 
live upon his allowance, though he 
sometimes felt it inadequate to his 
expenditure. At the time he received 
Sir Robert’s invitation he was drained 
dry as hay, and knew not what to do 
for a small sum to enable him to meet 
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a parent whose worth he had much 
heard of, but whose person he had no 
recollection of having ever seen. 

In this dilemma, among others to 
whom he thought of applying for the 
loan of a few pounds, was his landlady, 
Mrs. Kittle. From the first evening, 
notwithstanding the occasional remon- 
strances of her mother, she had culti- 
vated his acquaintance with all the 
blandishments and assiduity in her 
power to display; but she rather with 
him overdid the business. He did not 
relish her attentions ; and, although 
she never had a nice dinner without 
inviting him to partake, he was, in 
consequence, almost always engaged. 
However, necessity reverences no law ; 
his poverty, the desire to see his father, 
and the invitation from Elina at the 
bottom of the baronet’s letter, left him 
no alternative: thus, though the re- 
quest was against the grain, and with 
much reluctance, he mustered courage 
enough, as the time drew near, to ask 
the enamoured lady for the loan. 

When he applied to her, she most 
readily consented to advance what he 
wanted ; but, endeavouring to look as 
languishing as it was possible for a fat 
and fair of forty to do, she said, that 
not only the sum he wanted would be 
given to him, but that all she had was 
at his disposal, and gave vent to a deep 
sigh. 

Rupert was somewhat surprised at 
her demeanour ; but, as we have stated, 
he was a simple lad, and, though adroit 
in many things, the machinations of 
the widow had not particularly at- 
tracted his attention. He regarded her 
civilities as common to the keepers of 
lodging-houses in London, and, al- 
though they made him wince a little, 
were, on the whole, such as bespoke 
the kindest return. But from the hour 
he laid himself under a pecuniary obli- 
gation, his eyes were opened, and he 
saw the whole drift at once of her 
manifold urbanities. 

Ile would, in consequence, have re- 
tracted his request, but it was too 
late ; and, like the other instruments of 
necessity, he softened to himself the 
hardship of asking her fora loan. He 
saw, indeed, at once, when he sus- 
pected her desires, that his conduct 
was susceptible of a sordid interpreta- 
tion; but he had no choice. It was, 
however, his resolution, formed imme- 
diately after, to repay the money, and 
to quit the lodgings of Mrs, Kittle. 
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The lady herself was in a sort of un- 
easy fluster; he had never shewn her 
more civility than a common lodger, 
and she could not disguise from her- 
self that she had paid him on all occa- 
sions the most marked attention. But 
when he applied to her for the money, 
she imagined that all was in the right 
road, and ascribed his behaviour, which 
was dictated by discretion, to a consti- 
tutional prudence, that made him seem 
to her more than he had ever been be- 
fore. To her his request was therefore 
most acceptable; and her mother’s 
caution on the subject was derided as 
the scrupulosity of wary old age. 

“You may say,” cried the glowing 
widow bewitched, “‘ what you please ; 
but what I have is my own, and I will 
do with it what I like.” 

“ Ca’ canny, my leddy Jenny,” re- 
plied the old woman; “ but it’s a puir 
bridegroom that the bride maun buy 
breeks to, as Lady Mary Livingstone 
said, when she was married to the 
heighland chieftain; I have my mis- 
doobts if Mr. Rupert be a right sort of 
man for taking advantage of your silli- 
ness to borrow siller.” 

“IT wonder, mother,” cried Mrs. 
Kittle, reddening, “ that you would in 
that manner let your tongue run away 
with your sense; is he not a well- 
behaved young man, and worthy of 
any reflecting woman’s patronage ?” 

‘¢ Patronage here, or patronage there,” 
Mrs. M‘Intyre fervently replied ; “ he 
does na want for a stock of impu- 
dence to borrow from you. I’m very 
angry with you, Jenny; that man 
could gar you believe that spade-shafts 
would bear plums.” 

“ It’s well known,” said Mrs. Kittle 
huffily, “ that you have no good-will to 
Mr. Rupert.” 

“ How’s that known?” cried her 
mother, still waxing more displeased ; 
adding, “ 1’ll tell you, Jenny, that ye’re 
a cutty, that’s what ye are.” 

“Your words mother,” replied Mrs. 
Kittle, * are no scandal.” 

But the old woman summoned all 
her decayed energies at this retort, and, 
beating her fists together in the face of 
her daughter, commanded her to hold 
her tongue. 


Cuap. IV. 


Mr. Bragly, from the West Indies, 
arrived at Merrywell Hall on the same 
day that his son came from London. 
In all his Majesty’s dominions, there 
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was not a happier group than assembled 
in the evening round the playful-hu- 
moured baronet’s board; he was him- 
self the gayest of the party; his jokes 
were certainly unsheathed, for they 
glanced and glittered in all directions ; 
even his friend, Mr. Bragly, compli- 
mented him on the improvement which 
his mirthful wit had acquired by time ; 
and observed, that if he lived to the 
age of Methuselah, it might provoke a 
laugh: at present, people laughed at 
his endeavours. 

The baronet parried the sarcasm of 
his friend, by saying, that, as to make 
people laugh was his sole object, it was 
the same thing whether endeavours or 
brilliancy produced it. 

Sir Robert was indeed in high feather ; 
he saw matter for mirth even in sad- 
ness ; and his memory, amidst the remi- 
niscences of former days, the relics of 
departed pleasure, seemed only to find 
pranks of stratagem, and snatches of joy. 

On the following day, the sports and 
amusements planned for the welcome 
of Mr. Bragly, began ; and the tenantry 
were all as happy, in partaking, as if 
the feast had been at their own cost. 
The whole country rung with the cheer- 
fulness of the Hall; and, as the baronet’s 
character was well known, all who 
heard of the occasion participated in 
the enjoyment,—for sympathy is too 
weak a word to express the hilarity 
which they felt at the imagined whims 
and practical jokes ascribed to the 
diversions. 

In the county town was published 
a weekly newspaper, which, among 
other important intelligence concerning 
chickens with two heads and apple-trees 
in untimely blossom, contained a co- 
lumn devoted to a description of the 
doings at Merrywell Hall. This paper 
Rupert had been in the practice of 
receiving, sent to him by the gentle 
hands of Miss Elina herself, sometimes 
with a surreptitious marginal note, 
containing some article of intelligence 
not worth the postage. Rupert did 
not think it necessary to countermand 
the paper when he left London, and it 
so happened that in his absence it was 
opened by Mrs. Kittle. There she saw 
all that was going on at the Hall; and 
among other things, a most alarming 
paragraph, stating that these rejoicings 
were preliminary to the nuptials of 
Mr. Rupert Bragly and Miss Elina, 
the only daughter and heiress of the 
much-esteemed baronet. e 
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Mrs. Kittle could not believe her 
own eyes, which revealed this dreadful 
intelligence. Twice did she essay to 
read it ; and tears, such as widows shed 
when they are jilted, burst forth. At 
last a more ardent feeling succeeded ; 
the remembrance of all she had done 
to excite a respondent flame in the 
breast of her lodger rushed upon her. 
With a mind im which were mingled 
thoughts of the pastimes to which the 
baronet had invited so many, and the 
recollection of Rupert’s (improperly 
called) perfidy, like the gelatinous 
combination of pepper and veal-head 
in mock-turtle soup, she cogitated 
over the newspaper, and acknowledged 
to herself that she suffered an anxiety 
that was greater than human nature 
in her could endure. At last she hit 
upon a splendid expedient; no less 
than to go herself to the scene of action, 
and reiterate there all the stratagems of 
her hopes and passion,—in some doubt, 
however, if the Rupert Bragly betrothed 
to the baronet’s daughter could be the 
same good-looking young man who 
had beguiled her tender heart. 

Accordingly, she resolved instanter 
to go by the first coach to Merrywell 
Hall, where, if she did not find the 
painter quite ripened and mellow 
enough for marrying, she was sure 
that he would assist her to the best 
place for seeing the games, of which 
the newspaper had given so enchant- 
ing an account. But as the distance 
was considerable, and she could not 
go without apprising her mother, she 
had some misgivings if she would 
consent. However, a middle course 
presented itself as practicable. Mrs. 
Kittle conceived that although, in con- 
sideration of what was due to decorum, 
she still allowed her aged parent to 
snub her, she yet was come to years 
of discretion enough, on an emergency 
like the present, in which she had a 
right to act for herself; and it came 
to pass that she did so: but, before 
coming to that determination, she 
deemed it a duty to consult her mother 
on the subject. The business, how- 
ever, required a little address, for 
which Mrs. Kittle was not eminent ; 
yet she broke the ice to her loving 
parent with something like the follow- 
ing words. 

“‘ Here is,” said she, with the paper 
in her hand, “an account of great 
triumphing at that gentleman’s place 
where our lodger said he was going. 
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I wonder how he did not take me 
with him ; for all the world are there !” 
*¢ Jenny,” cried the mother, “ tou 
doesna ken whether thy head or thy 
feet are uppermost when tou thinks of 
that hobbletehoy—for he’s no better. 
What would tou do skipping like a 
mawkin among a crowd of uncas ?” 

The widow affected to be very in- 
dignant at her mother’s insinuation, 
and replied: “ It is a strange thing 
that a person cannot speak of a rural 
felicity, without being obliged to hear 
an ill-natured remark on it. If it was 
not more for one thing than another, 
I would go to the ploy by the coach 
this very afternoon, just to punish you 
for thinking so lightly of my conduct.” 

*“ Punish me!” cried the old woman ; 
“ Jenny, my leddy, none of your whe- 
ther or no’s with me. Punish me !— 
no, no, that would never be a reason 
for going; it would be to pleasure 
yourself.” 

“You are always so cross,” cried 
Mrs. Kittle; “* putting yourself in the 
way of others going to happiness. I 
can afford to go if I please, and who 
will stop me ?” 

“ They that will to Cupar, will,” 
exclaimed the old woman; and “ it’s 
needless for me to offer my counsel to 
receive a rejection ; for, if you be set 
upon going, I’m oure frail and aged to 
haud you.” 

“That, mother,” said the widow, 
‘is a very comical insinuation. Really 
you would provoke the elect. To save 
my character, you will force me to go. 
It's very wrong of you, mother, to use 
me in this way.” 

“Weel, weel,” replied theold woman, 
“tak your own will; it’s no me that can 
keep a doncy dochter from her fate.” 

* Now,” said Mrs. Kittle, * could 
not you have given your consent at 
first, when maybe such a thing as going 
to this ploy would never have entered 
my head; but your insinuations have 
really been too bad, and oblige me to 
go for the sake of my character.” 

“* Jenny,” said the old mother, pen- 
sively, “ 1 am no now in a condition to 
Strive, or it would not be to seek what 
I have to say; but it’s no to big a kirk 
that takes you away gallanting to the 
back of the world, and gude kens how 
much further.” 

In this way Mrs. Kittle made it very 
clear to her own conscience, that, to 
preserve her reputation from a slan- 
derous world, it was necessary that she 
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should go by the coach that afternoon 
to the county town in the neighbour- 
hood of which Merrywell Hall was 
situated. It was certainly a dreadful 
journey for a poor widow ; and she shed 
many tears of reluctance on the occasion, 
saying that nothing but the preservation 
of all that was dear to her could have 
instigated her to undertake such a 
journey. 


Cuap. V. 


Among other stimulants of bumpkin 
ecstasies, which the baronet had contri- 
ved for the week of welcoming which 
he had allotted to celebrate the return 
of the friend of his youth, was the ele- 
gant exercise of a pig race, that is to 
say, an animal of that species let loose 
with its tail besmeared with grease, and 
to be the prize of him who should first 
catch it. It happened that the day for 
the performance of this game was that 
on which Mrs. Kittle reached the 
county town, where she found all agog, 
and in their best, preparing to partake 
of the amusement. 

The mayor’s lady, a portly dame, 
headed the ladies of the other members 
of the corporation, and several of their 
daughters, with other grandees of the 
feminine gender belonging to the bo- 
rough. She was dressed as befitted her 
station; and a proud woman was she, 
as she led her phalanx to the park. 
The schoolmaster had given his boys 
a holyday, and led them in rank and 
file, Lord knows how many! with 
clean shirts and bands, blue coats with 
large buitons on them, yellow leather 
breeches, blue worsted stockings, and 
shoes fastened by brazen clasps: they 
also went on their way rejoicing. The 
corporation was more desultory, but 
all the members were there: in fact the 
whole town was there, but a few old 
people and malcontents ; so that Mrs. 
Kittle was informed by the landlady of 
the inn at which the coach stopped, 
that there had not been such a to-do 
as was then coming to pass at Merry- 
well Hall since Rodney’s victory, which 
she well remembered was one of the 
greatest in all time in the known world. 

Mrs. Kittle was a good deal tired by 
her journey ; she had travelled all night, 
and inclined rather to go to bed, than 
to the adjacent park, where the whole 
country side was assembling to share 
the gambols; but every body knows 
that love is a sleepless passion, especi- 
ally when such amusements are a-foot. 
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The widow therefore, under the influence 
of both, resolved to dress herself anew, 
rather than to court the embraces of Mor- 
pheus ; accordingly, having partaken of 
breakfast, she hied into a bed-room, 
and was not long of decorating; but 
with all her speed, she was among the 
Jast who left the town, and conspicuous 
by the pink bow of her bonnet, when 
she approached the crowd assembled 
on the lawn in front of the hall. 

Rupert, with the baronet’s guests and 
a large party, were accommodated on a 
scaffold, erected to afford a better view 
of the pastimes than could be got by 
struggling in the multitude on the 
ground ; and he saw from this elevated 
station, the approaching apparition of 
Mrs. Kittle. The first emotion of asto- 
nishment having subsided, he went 
down to her, and, after expressing his 
surprise at her appearance, conducted 
her up to a delightful situation on the 
platform, where the select of the com- 
pany were assembled : such distinction 
transcended the good lady’s most san- 
guine hopes ; she had never been so far 
advanced among gentlefolks before, and 
she deemed her reputation completely 
vindicated. 

Rupert, among several others, told 
who Mrs. Kittle was, and beginning to 
suspect her designs on. himself, told 
the baronet of his suspicion. He could 
not have communicated to that gentle- 
man a more delicious secret, for it was 
now the third day of the rejoicings, and, 
to whisper something in the reader's ear, 
Sir Robert was by this time beginning 
to think his féte and pageantry a cursed 
bore—and three days of it were yet to 
come. The appearance, however, of 
Mrs. Kittle was an unbespoken inter- 
lude, and the baronet’s thirst for some- 
thing new was highly gratified. 

No sooner had Rupert told him the 
news, than he turned briskly round to 
look at the lady, who stood conspicuous 
at some distance, her bow like a peony, 
and her face, which we must acknow- 
ledge to have been comely, glowing 
with all the animation that fluttering 
emotions and blooming plumpness 
could express. The moment that Sir 
Robert saw her, after hearing Rupert’s 
mischief-making story, he, as lord of the 
feast, went towards her, and, character- 
istic of himself, while he congratulated 
her on the additional pleasure which 
her blithe countenance diffused over the 
scene, without much preface, affected 
to fall in love with her. 
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This was not exactly what Rupert 
anticipated, for, as we have said, with 
all his endowments, he was a simple- 
minded young man. 

Miss Elina, who observed her father 
paying more than ordinary attentions 
to the blooming dame, was a little sur- 
prised, as she could not imagine who 
the stranger was. Only Mr. Bragly, 
who knew his friend of old, guessed the 
drift of his jocularity, and was more 
amused at it than at the race which 
they had come to see ; for it was evident 
to him, that Sir Robert was making a 
shew of love which was not altogether 
disagreeable to the enterprising widow. 
She had by this time learned the rank 
of the baronet, and was flattered beyond 
expression with his unexpected blandish- 
ments, insomuch that she thought less 
and less of Rupert, compared with the 
interest which he was more and more 
exciting in her sensitive bosom. 

Rupert, observing what was passing, 
congratulated himself on what he had 
done, believing that Sir Robert would 
keep the widow so engaged as to allow 
him unmolested pleasure in attending 
only on Elina, to whom absence, in his 
opinion, had added many charms. But 
long before the entertainment of the day 
was finished, he was surprised at seeing 
Sir Robert still continuing, in a very 
ardent manner, his attentions to the 
London widow. He was not quite satis- 
fied ; he thought the baronet was con- 
tinuing the joke too long, and saw that 
he himself had ceased to be an object 
of attraction in the lady’s fond sight. 

But whatever were the fears and 
anxieties which began to rise in his 
bosom, they were matured by observing 
Sir Robert bring the delighted dame 
through the crowd, and introduce her 
to his daughter, as an old friend, of 
whom they had often heard from 
Rupert, and who had come purposely 
from London to participate in their re- 
creations. 

All this was not just what our 
hero had expected; and he thought 
the baronet a little too excessive in 
the kindness of his manner towards 
Mrs. Kittle, who received it with the 
happiest complacency. Dread grew to 
terror when Sir Robert invited the lady 
to be of their party at the Hall, and 
whispered Elina to invite her to stay 
with them during the remainder of the 
games. 

Miss Elina was not overly pleased to 
be so employed ; but she partook of her 
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father’s nature ; being, however, seized 
with a little wonderment or jealousy 
at what besides the stage-coach had 
brought the blooming widow from 
London, she performed the task in 
such a manner that the invitation was 
cordially accepted. 


Cuap, VI. 


The indoor hospitality of the baronet 
was analogous to his open-air enter- 
tainment. It was rough, jocund, plen- 
teous, and not distinguished for re- 
finement. He had a vast multitude 
assembled to partake of his banquets ; 
a miscellaneous crowd, in which Mrs. 
Kittle was remarked as unknown: but 
she deservedly obtained particular at- 
tention, not only for the glowing blithe- 
ness of her looks, but for the over- 
powering predominance of her pink 
bows. 

She was, besides being the particular 
object of Sir Robert’s politeness, much 
esteemed by two large corpulent clergy- 
men, who, highly pleased with her 
appearance, seated her between them, 
and talked to her, whispering nonsense 
and unutterable things. 

Though the taste and habits of Sir 
Robert were deemed eccentric, he had 
yet from early youth nourished one 
commendable quality with a keener 
relish than usual of boisterous plea- 
sures and practical jokes,— this was a 
dislike to every species of intemper- 
ance, as degrading to man; and, in 
consequence, with all that might have 
tempted to excess, his gayest and most 
promiscuous entertainments were al- 
ways marked with the most agreeable 
sobriety. No one beheld at his crowded 
tables an instance of indecorum, in- 
censed by wine; nor were the sessions 
at them prolonged beyond that happy 
cheerfulness which prepares the mind 
for a new form of social enjoyment. 
Accordingly, in moving from the tables 
to enjoy the revelries of the evening, 
there was at once great sprightliness 
and much temperate mirth. 

Still, Rupert and Elina could 
not understand the. civilities which 
attracted Sir Robert to the widow; 
but a calm observer might have de- 
tected, by careful study, a latent smile 
dawning at times among the sombre 
features of Mr. Bragly, who alone had 
a just conception that his friend meant 
nothing by his flattery to Mrs. Kittle. 
He was also something of a philo- 
sopher, and put upon the baronet’s 
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marked and remarked conduct a con- 
struction very different from that which 
it received from persons of less reflec- 
tion. From the hour of his arrival, 
he had discerned in his old friend a 
buoyancy of mind and a forgetfulness 
of care, which reminded him of the 
sunny days they had passed in youth 
together ; and to the influence of this 
hilarity he ascribed his demeanour to 
the widow. Others imagined, from 
the same cause, that the baronet was 
intoxicated with her charms. 

Mrs. Kittle herself, who, as we have 
shewn, was not the most circumspect 
of her sex, was delighted with the 
impression which she imagined her 
appearance had produced on the sus- 
ceptible heart of her host; and, in 
consequence, her passion for Rupert, 
if so it may be termed, underwent a 
change. He was still in her opinion 
the properest young man whom she 
had that day seen; but there was 
something in the idea of being the 
lady of all she beheld, which greatly 
soothed the anxieties of love. 

Before the evening was well closed, 
the baronet’s excessive adulation had 
completely won her heart; nor is this 
to be much regarded to her dishonour, 
for a ship-painter was no rival to a 
baronet. 

It is not to be supposed that Rupert 
was all this time without paying her any 
attention. Whenever a fitting time pre- 
sented itself, he shewed her all proper 
civility ; and had the good fortune, in 
some accidental moment, to discover 
that another object had supplanted his 
image in her affections. The circum- 
stance gave him great pleasure; for 
among other things which the baronet 
had prepared to afford satisfaction to 
his friend, was the fulfilment of his 
promise to give the fair Elina to Rupert, 
and had announced the celebration of 
the wedding as one of the fétes he had 
prepared for the week. 

It thus happened that when Mrs. 
Kittle, so strangely the victim of the 
baronet’s playful humour, was con- 
ducted at night to her bed-room, she 
had a nice chatty and interesting con- 
versation with the maid who lighted 
her to bed. From her she learned the 
nuptials impending, when they were 
to be celebrated, and every thing that 
was to her important. But when the 


Abigail retired, she had a long confa- 
bulation with herself upon the subject, 
and began her soliloquy by cogently 
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remarking, “ Who would ever have 
imagined that I was to be the leddy 
of a Sir !—we know not, however, what 
Providence has ordained us to come to. 
No doubt I would have been content— 
such is the short-sightedness of worldly 
wisdom—with the painter lad ; though 
I’ll no say that there was some truth 
in my mother’s expostulation, for cer- 
tainly, as a husband to the likes of me, 
he was too young ; but Sir Robert, he 
is of a right age: I'll no say that he’s 
so perfect a man as the painter; but 
then he’s a baronet, and very rich — 
that makes up for any defect of nature 
about him ; and then he’s younger than 
poor Mr. Kittle was when I tirst mar- 
ried him, and that’s many years ago. 

Of the two, I think it would be most 
prudent for a woman like me, therefore, 
to turn her affections on the baronet. 
Besides, it appears that I have been 
all in the wrong box, for the young 
man, in a very romantical manner, has 
been pledged to Miss Elina as far back 
as to be scarcely within the memory 
of man ; and I am but making an April 
fool of myself by thinking he will ever 
answer to the regard that has brought 
me from London. No, I give up the 
design, and will content myself as a 
prudent woman with accepting the 
baronet’s hand and fortune. However, 
it becomes my critical situation to say 
nothing till the young couple’s affair is 
well over; for, in decency, it would 
rather be overly soon to think that me 
and the baronet could come to a clear 
understanding in the eyes of the world. 

Hleigho! I do think, upon reflection, 
that the painter has not used me well, 

to borrow of me for the purpose of 
sweethearting with Miss ; but we know 
not what a day will bring forth. Never 
did I think it was in the power of 
nature to make me a lawful lady 
among the great. How my mother 
will stare when she hears of my good 
luck! sure am I it will close her 
mouth; she’ll never venture to insi- 
nuate again. But, poor old woman, 
her wits are wavering by reason of old 
age, and I must not be too austere. 
Instead of gloves and ribands, I will 
give her a fur cloak, on account of her 
rheumatics ; and, with the blessing of 
Heaven, she'll see her error, and talk 
ip a proper manner to me. I will not 
be overly severe, for she’s a good crea- 
ture ; and as she says sometimes herself, 
‘ old folk must be endured, for they are 
twice bairns.’ I wonder, however, what 
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jointure Sir Robert will settle ; I'll not 
take a farthing less than was given to 
his first leddy—that’s a preliminary 
point. But it’s time to go to bed, and 
I'll consider the affair with my soberest 
waking thoughts in the morning. Upon 
the whole, I have reason in the mean 
time to be very thankful.” 


Cuap. VII. 


The morning was blithe, fresh, frag- 
rant, and breezy; the flowers smiled 
like maidens, and every leaf twinkled 
with light; when Mrs. Kittle, bloom- 
ing like a dahlia, descended from her 
chamber to bask in the beams that 
sparkled from the baronet, brightening 
into brilliancy every visage around 
him. Our limits do not permit us to 
record the many excellent bons mois 
which he uttered on that occasion; we 
can only speak in general terms of his 
gaiety and glitter. 

He had, in a great measure, forgotten 
his flirtation the preceding day with 
Mrs. Kittle; but the moment that she 
appeared, blushing like the sun in the 
horizon, his recollection of her returned, 
and with it the fond passion that had 
prompted him to utter so many fine 
things when he introduced himself to 
her. 

At first, Elina and her lover were 
as much diverted by his conspicuous 
languishments as any of the party at 
the breakfast-table; but Sir Robert 
threw himself occasionally into such 
enamoured positions, that they began 
to grow grave, and Miss Elina in par- 
ticular could not conceal her alarm. 
However, as it was her wedding-day, 
her fears were neither deep nor serious ; 
for her thoughts were, from that cir- 
cumstance, diverted to other consider- 
ations. 

On account of the wedding, there 
was no forenoon diversion—all the 
mirth was reserved for the evening; 
still it was a busy time at the Hall, and 
although Mrs. Kittle did all in her 
power to attract the baronet, they were 
sometimes separated, which afforded 
Mr. Bragly opportunities of remon- 
strating with Sir Robert on his prepos- 
terous affectation. But on such a day 
—his daughter's marriage —all per- 
suasion was but thrashing the water, 
and raising of bubbles. Rupert ex- 
pressed also to Elina his great grief, 
that he should have been so ready in 
introducing Mrs. Kittle to the party, 
adding, 
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“ Who could have thought that your 
father would have been guilty of such 
folly?” 

And her reply shewed the peril into 
which matters were now come. 

“J hope,” said she, “he will not 
play the fool at his time of life.” 

Nor was the widow less convinced 
of his earnestness, and more than once 
thought of various alterations she would 
make in the Hall, whatever her old 
mother might say; heartily, however, 
joining in the felicitations of the baro- 
net on the joyous events of the festival, 
and smiling upon him with her softest 
eyes. 

In consequence of all these things, 
she rejoiced in the progress towards 
the completion of Rupert’s happiness, 
although at one time she fondly deemed 
it would be shared with herself; and 
she witnessed the ceremony of the 
union performed with almost equal 
satisfaction to that enjoyed by any of 
the guests, for the removal of Miss 
Elina would undoubtedly lessen all 
impediments to the consummation of 
what she thought was evidently her 
own unavoidable fate. But not to 
spin out the story too long, Mr. Bragly 
considered it necessary at last to inter- 
fere; for his friend, by the effect that 
was visible on her, was carrying the 
joke too far. 

Accordingly, soon after the young 
couple had been made one, he regarded 
itas a duty to set Mrs. Kittle right as 
to what were the real intentions of the 
baronet. For this purpose he took an 
early opportunity of speaking to her, 
and began by remarking how fond of 
practical jokes his friend had ever 
been. 

Mrs. Kittle observed, with a simper, 
that he certainly was a funny man. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bragly, ‘* but he 
becomes sometimes so interested in his 
own joke, that he forgets its nature 
altogether.” 

Mrs. Kittle observed, with simplicity, 
that it was a great pity he did so. 

“ It is, indeed,” said Mr. Bragly ; 
“vet were the delusion confined to 
himself, it would be only what he de- 
served ; but, unfortunately, others are 
often made the victims of his amuse- 
ment.” 

The widow looked at Mr. Bragly as 
ifshe did not quite understand him, 
and a slight cast of alarm might be 
detected at the root of some of her 
features ; but she said nothing, and 
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the sedate merchant seriously pro- 
ceeded — 

“© make the remark,” said he, “ be- 
cause I have observed that Sir Robert 
has appeared much fascinated with 
you, and I wish to put you on your 
guard.” 

Again the widow looked surprised, 
and said, with a pathetic accent, that 
she hoped Sir Robert was not such a 
deceiver. 

“ Oh,” cried Mr. Bragly, “no, no! 
he means only a little harmless mirth ; 
but those who don’t know his way are 
apt to be taken in.” 

“Taken in!” cried Mrs. Kittle, 
“taken in!” And in repeating the 
words there was some tremor in her 
voice; but Mr. Bragly proceeded — 

“ Those who know my friend, relish 
his jokes; but strangers are generally 
of opinion that he affects too much 
earnestness, and as you never saw him 
before yesterday, perhaps you may 
think so too.” 

Mrs. Kittle looked at the grave Mr. 
Bragly while he was speaking, and 
gradually bending forward, clenching 
her hands, and cramping up both her 
arms with rage, exclaimed, 

“Oh, the monster!” and turning 
round to make her exit, met the baro- 
net full in the face coming towards 
them. 

“ Hey day!” said he, “ what’s the 
matter? You lock flustered, my 
duckie !” 

** Goose!” cried Mrs. Kittle; and 
gave him a great push. 

“IT have told you,” exclaimed Mr. 
Bragly, “‘ you were going too far; this 
unfortunate lady thought you sincere.” 

“‘T am not unfortunate yet,” cried 
the widow, trembling with passion. 

“ You alarm me!” said the baro- 
net; and added, seriously, ‘* my dear 
Mrs. Kittle! did you really think me 
in earnest ?” 

But she was unable to articulate 
one word more ; her face became pur- 
ple; she staggered with indignation to 
discover that she had been so much 
the dupe of a mere joke or stratagem : 
but recovering her energy, she stamped 
loud and vehemently with her foot, and 
before the prankful baronet could say 
* Jack Robinson,” she gave him two 
alternate hearty smacks on the face, 
and exclaiming, “* You perjured wretch, 
you!” flounced out of the room, and 
was off by the coach that night to 
London, a woful woman. 


GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. [September, 


No. XL. 


DOCTOR MOIR. 


We here present our readers with Dr. Moir, the far-famed Delta of the North; 
our itinerant artist having taken a flying sketch of him in passing through the 
borough [now] of Musselburgh. We forget; the town was in the “olden time” of 
that degree, as witnesseth that ancient rhyme, not more remarkable for its beauty 
than perspicuity : 
“« Musselburgh it was a burgh 
When Edinburgh was nane, 
And Musselburgh will be a burgh 

When Edinburgh is gane.” 

To return to the portrait. Be it known to all men, that although the 
Doctor is celebrated far and wide for “ stringing blethers upon rhyme,” as natu- 
rally as Robin Burns himself, yet the world has but the moiety of a notion of a 
little part of his worth, when it thinks that his poetry comprehends all the merit 
which entitles him to the praise and good-will of our courteous readers. In 
fact, if there be any efficacy in local influences, he could not help being Delta — 
he had no choice in the matter; he was “ to the manner born,” and has no more 
reason to be proud of his gift than a beautiful young lady of her beauty. 

Certainly he is somewhat indebted to Fate, but with equal innocence ; for he 
was not consulted about the expediency of being born in the burgh aforesaid, 
and is guiltless of associating in the environs, so many storied and classic 
talismans. For example, in the walks of Pinkie House his callow muse pro- 
bably first learnt to chirp — Pinkie, so renowned in minstrelsy and song, and 
rebuilt in its fame by the Author of Waverley. Then his boyish musings in 
Eskgrove, where the Protector Somerset pitched his tent in the invasion of 
Scotland, on the very spot where old Lord Eskgrove set up a leaden image of 
Flora, obnoxious to schoolboys, by whom she has been pitted with small shot, 
as naturally as if she had been ill of the small-pox before vaccination was dis- 
covered. His adolescence strayed, no doubt, as far as Carberry Hill, and there 
he had bright visions of the fair, ill-fated Mary. But our limits oblige us to 
curtail the verse-inspiring catalogue of the circumstances that probably as much 
contributed to make him a poet, as the Edinburgh University to dub him a doctor. 

Although the Doctor is chiefly known afar by his rhymes, and esteemed 
at home for his household worth, he is also not unknown to many strangers for 
his reason. Some of his occasional papers (in Recina, as well as elsewhere) 
have great merit for the simple perspicuity of the style, and the sedate good 
sense that pervades them; indeed, we are disposed to value his possession of 
this quality very highly, for with the most unaffected “to the point” clearness, 
his dissents are ever expressed in that mild and temperate manner which bespeaks 
respect for his information and understanding. 

Ilis talents are neither confined to rhyme nor reason; he possesses a naive 
vein of humour of no common kind, as witnesseth Mansie Waugh, which, 
though to the English a sealed book, is a work very admirably descriptive ofa 
class of persons fast wearing out even in that land of originals, Scotland, as well 
as of manners that are no longer common. 

When part of Mansie Waugh first appeared in Blackwood, it was ascribed 
to Galt by many of his friends; and indeed his Scottish manner was so evident 
throughout, that he said himself it was strange he had no recollection of writing 
such a book —as if he had no doubt of its being his. It is an instance of the 
vraisemblable equal to any thing in the Rejected Addresses. We hope that he 
has not worked out this vein. Mansie Waugh himself was becoming somewhat 
of a bore at last; but are there no other Mansies in the land ? 

The Doctor is great upon contagion ; and not content with fighting, and in a 
great measure subduing, the foul fiend Cholera (he was secretary to the Edinburgh 
board during the prevalence of the disorder, and filled the office with high honour 
to himself), he wrote a book about it. Whether Cholera rejoiced that his enemy 
had written a book or not, we cannot say ; but, at all events, we trust that it will 
be a long day before he or any of his rascally breed, seed, or generation, shall 
come to deprive our literature of the multifarious talents of 

4* Delta, triangular bard,” 
as somebody, we forget who, once called him. 
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ConTEMPORARIES who now stand on 
the same shelf of fame, often, while 
they livéd together, were accustomed 
to speak ill of each other. Thus Gray 
spoke of Akenside, and Warburton of 
Lowth. Various conflicting passions 
prompt to this. Milton despised Dry- 
den,— but this was more a matter of 
unprejudiced taste. There was no 
congeniality between the genius of 
Milton and that of Dryden. Authors, 
while in the bloom of reputation, little 
suspect what spiteful things are travel- 
ling about regarding them from some 
of those who, as they flatter themselves, 
are among their chief admirers. But 
these mutual spitefulnesses do not 
finally injure positive merit. Nothing 
is more satisfactory than to be con- 
vinced, that fame falls at last where it 
is due; and, among others, that the 
tests of literary merit are in the long- 
run fixed, and above caprice. Popular 
whim and humour, and silly fashion, 
may prevail for a time, and very com- 
monly do prevail. But if we look 
into the five hundred English authors 
in metre since the commencement of 
printing, we shall find, that they who 
have survived in the memory of pos- 
terity have had the most merit. Let 
no one, therefore, who is conscious of 
his own deserts despair! Let him 
struggle on, if he struggles with good 
faith, and uses noartifices! It may be 
asked, with some plausibility, W hat avail 
praises to the “ cold insensate grave ?” 
Almost every one who does not work 
for money, or worldly profit of some 
kind, works for fame. To do good 
only for the secret satisfaction of hav- 
ing done it, is rare indeed! Who has 
raised himself above this axiom of 
Horace : 


‘* At quid scire valet, nisi te scire hoc 
sciat alter?” 


_ But knowledge and virtue are pre- 
cious for themselves. In reading of 
Collins the poet, of whom Johnson 
has given so affecting an account (which 
has been latterly commented on by 
D'Israeli, in his Calamities of Authors), 
we always express our wonder at the 
relation, that that brilliant genius 
should suffer himself to be so overcome 
by neglect, as to drive him to insanity ; 
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INTELLECTUAL ENDOWMENTS. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


and do not admit that this could be 
the true cause of that deplorable afflic- 
tion. We think that a mind so crea- 
tive and elastic has always resources 
within itself against mere worldly in- 
gratitude or injury. Pecuniary embar- 
rassment might do much, because it 
destroyed his independence; but we 
suspect that the grand cause must have 
been some bodily derangement. We 
do not like literary men who work at a 
task ; we always suspect that the opin- 
ions they give are not sincere. The 
elements of conviction are not such 
that all of them can always be analysed, 
and embodied in language. We must 
depend much, therefore, on a man’s 
character and purposes for some part 
of the credence we give to his dicta. 
He who is willing to do good “ from 
the loop-hole of retreat,” still conceal- 
ing his person and name, can have 
no other aim than wisdom and truth. 
If we go into society, we require some 
degree of personal respect and distine- 
tion to give force to our oral communi- 
cations, and command attention to 
them ; but what is written makes its 
own way, if powerful and true. We 
may suspect all praise when it is paid 
to our persons ; we cannot suspect it 
when the person from whom the thing 
praised comes is unknown! There 
are those to whose mind and temper 
society is necessary,—who require the 
stimulant of conversation and change 
of objects, and whose faculties become 
stagnant and diseased in solitude. But 
this is not the case with those who 
have a rich imagination. The more 
solitude, the more internal movement 
with them! The chief thing is to pre- 
serve self-complacence and self-dignity, 
—without which there can be no great- 
ness of mind. It is fair to treat those 
with scorn who betray a littleness of 
opinion and sentiment. Every one is 
really great in proportion to the great- 
ness of his intellectual powers, pro- 
vided they be accompanied by virtue. 
Birth, rank, riches, office, are nothing 
compared with these endowments. But 
men must not mistake quickness and 
sharpness of apprehension for genius, 
Genius is an intuitive power, in which 
sagacity and sensibility operate on 
imagination ; it does not deal in tricky 
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subtleties and plausible falsehoods, in 
theories built by presumptuous and 
narrow philosophy; but in that moral 
wisdom which comes from the mingled 
fountain of the head and heart, and 
which ventures nothing that has not 
upon it the stamp of the conscience. 
It must be something that approaches 
to the axiomatic wisdom of the moral 
part of the sacred writings. God has 
sent us into the world with spiritual 
powers to operate upon matter; it is 
the act of associating those spiritual 
powers with matter, and bringing them 
thus into view, that constitutes the 
great duty of genius. ‘There ouglit to 
be a language and a sentiment annexed 
to every shriek of the blast. We are 
made to be affected, not merely in our 
bodily senses, but mentally, by all the 
scenery and sounds of nature; the 
winds talk to us, and the ocean, the 
lakes, and the mountains, awaken spi- 
ritual visions within us. He who 
exercises himself happily as the oracle 
which interprets these things, is a sort 
of half-inspired magician. The ideas 
in which he deals are shadows that 
elude all others in the grasp: they 
must never be mingled with common 
beings in the estimation of the world ; 


if they are, they do not carry the proper 


authority and weight with them. But 
what genius does not shew himself 
different from others, even in the cradle? 
There is no such thing as the gradual 
display of native powers by the process 
of art and labour—a genius is always 
a genius, in his very boyhood !* 

{t may be supposed that the mate- 
rials of mental production are in pro- 
portion to seeming opportunity ; they 
are not so: the sources lie within. 
Imagination supplies what is wanting 
in experience. Among realities, the 
want of experience will shew itself; 
but not in the solitude of the closet, 
and the visions of the mind. If it-be 
thought that these fruits of the work- 
ings of lonely inspiration are of little 
value to the community, it is an opi- 
nion of gross misconception and igno- 
rance. They gradually operate, like a 
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subterraneous spring which fertilises 
the earth; they throw up beams of 
light, like the rays that sparkle from 
sunny streams; and the public conti- 
nually refer to them as illuminations 
to the doubtful banks on which they 
are treading. 

How few persons calling themselves 
statesmen have been men of literature! 
Will any one pretend that Pitt was a 
man of literature? or Liverpool, or 
Perceval, or Rockingham, or Pelham, 
or Walpole? A man of literature may 
not be a statesman ; but no one can be 
an enlightened and grand statesman 
without literature. Canning, on the 
contrary, trusted too much to literature 
and rhetorical flourish, and was too 
much puffed up by conceit of his own 
pre-eminence in it, which was not so 
great as he supposed.t Thus all hu- 
man affairs run in the wild course of a 
chance-tide! If any one be cunning 
enough to throw himself happily on 
the top of that tide, he will be carried 
up to fortune. But as all is vanity, it 
is best to indulge one’s self in innocent 
obscurity and peace. 

Iligh thoughts and pure sentiments 
may lift us above the world ; but petty 
ambitions and petty vanities keep us 
in a perpetual fever, and put us justly 
at the mercy of the base caprices of 
others. Among mankind it is nothing 
but an unprincipled struggle for selfish 
advantages. No one can command 
success ; and if he obtains it, it turns 
out to be empty, and worth nothing. 
The best men—and the happiest too— 
are those who have spent their lives in 
retirement; { who have never sought for 
fame, and have depended on no one 
but themselves. Scarce any one is so 
virtuous as not to delight to mortify 
others. Every one will play with his 
power: shew any one you are anxious 
for his good opinion, and he will be 
sure to disappoint you —the very fact 
of the desire degrades you in his esti- 
mation. 

Knowledge is pleasure in itself— 
the creatures of the imagination afford 
sull greater pleasure. We gaze on 


* We should very much doubt this position of our friend Sir Egerton Brydges. 
Of this we are quite sure, from our experience of this very mobile writer, that he 
would find no difficulty at all at all, in writing a capital essay on the subject of 
“The gradual display of the native powers of Genius, by the process of Art and 


Labour.” 1 
+ This is very true.—O. Y. 


+ 


He would have plenty of facts to support him,—O. Y. 


t Well would it be for these times if a practical faith could be induced in the 


eeneral mind of this excellent sentiment.—O, Y. 
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visions that have the power of confer- 
ring intrinsic delight; is it increased 
by telling the delight to others? Since 
others would blight the enjoyment, 
would it not be better to keep our own 
secret? Envy and jealousy are the 
two leading passions of human nature ; 
the principal occupation in social in- 
tercourse is to detract from others. So 
says Falstaff, in the famous words put 
into his lips by Shakespeare. 

Are these prosings? What is the 
use of imagery, or facts, without intel- 
lectual comment? A story once told, 
and its dénouement known, who will 
read it a second time? The interest is 
then gone; there is nothing to cite or 
refer to; there is no general truth; 
nothing applicable to any other combi- 
nation of circumstances. What is a 
riddle when it is known ?— dead and 
evaporated! Moral and psychological 
knowledge is conveyed by comments, 
not by facts : 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


He who is content to be ignorant on 
this subject, rises little above a brute. 
But to attain this knowledge, we must 
enter into the penetration of the mind 
and the heari; we must not encumber 
the memory with mere external facts. 
In society, all is disguise ; and he who 
knows only the surface, will be in a 
constant state of delusion. Some men, 
therefore, the more they mix in society, 
the less they know of mankind. 

The mind governs, yet not openly, 
but rather by imperceptible influence : 
riches and open force seem to a vulgar 
eye to govern. No one can be happy 
who does not think rightly, because he 
will be always thwarted in false expect- 
ations: a veil is over every thing, and 
he who cannot pierce it must be a 
dupe.* 

In the immense suburbs of London, 
probably, live some of the strangest 
characters — men retired from business 
with immense riches, which they have 
not the heart to spend ; entirely un- 
known in society ; narrow, ignorant, 
prejudiced, selfish, estimating every 
thing by money, though they make uo 
use of money; reserved and shy, and 
despising society, though angry that 
they have no distinction in society. 
The number of these characters is per- 
haps incalculable—men of whose names 
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no one ever heard, except in the Bank- 
books — men whose principal gains 
have been as money-lenders, or jobbers 
(not as gamblers, for they run no ha- 
zards) on the Stock Exchange. These 
are persons fed and gorged by that 
greatest of all curses, the National Debt, 
which makes the public funds —a 
plague, which has gone beyond all 
other plagues to demoralise England, 
and lay a mine for its inevitable ruin— 
a plague, such that every statesman who 
has encouraged it has lost all cltim to 
patriotism —a plague, of which it is 
impossible that any statesman of com- 
mon sense could be blind to the evils. 

It is because a man of talent has 
not the resolution to nurse the habits 
of a well-employed retirement, that he 
does not betake himself to this course 
of life. There is no doubt that the 
intellectual faculties can be most im- 
proved and best exerted in a proper 
and virtuous retirement, never falling 
into idleness, nor letting the mind 
dwell too exclusively on one subject. 

Genius cannot sufficiently mould 
the manners and forms of the mass of 
trifling and stupid mankind to its own 
models; and therefore it is better to 
be secluded from them. When the 
ardour of genius endeavours to keep 
down its impetuosities, it loses its 
strength and its zest. The collision o 
society forces us to smooth down our 
roughnesses, and, with our roughnesses, 
all our characteristics. At the same 
time, this collision sometimes strikes 
out new lights, which would not other- 
wise have come forth. Then what 
precious time is lost in common com- 
pany! what trains of valuable ideas 
are broken in upon! how the glow of 
the heart is clouded, and the imagina- 
tion pressed down under an intolerable 
weight! It is like a fire extinguished 
by loads of wet earth. 

It may be observed, that these argu- 
ments in favour of retirement apply 
principally to men who have made 
choice of a single life: they are not so 
suited to fathers of families, who have 
children to introduce into the world ; 
though even then, in many cases, they 
may be supported by unanswerable 
reasoning. 

Censurers are resolved to call courage 
rashness, and rational fear pusillani- 
mity. These are the spiteful comments 





Sir Egerton here shews himself to be a literary high-priest, who has been more 
than once within the sanctuary, and can report strange matters.—O. Y. 
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of ill-disposed minds. To think and 
feel correctly and deeply through all 
the range of moral contemplation, is a 
mighty attainment; but we must not 
suppose that what is new to ourselves 
is therefore new to others, and requires 
to be taught to them. Still innumer- 
able topics remain enveloped in clouds, 
and require to be brought out. Many 
cry, “leave them in the mist in which 
you find them; it is sufficient to con- 
cern yourself with your own affairs.” 
This is not generous and high-minded ; 
if none thought beyond themselves, 
how would the world go on? Popular 
errors of the moment, mischievous and 
extensive in their effects, are always in 
operation: truth prevails more rarely 
than is assumed, and false opinions, 
let alone, will obtain absolute domi- 
nion. The enlightened intellect which 
can correct them, and dissipate delu- 
sions, is a great benefactor. Men are 
willing to encourage the continuance 
of deceitful colours, when they favour 
their own passions and wishes; but 
the spear of truth dissipates them, and 
takes the film away from the eyes of 
the gazers. 

The devil is always at the cauldron 
that brews evil, and spreads its smoke 
over the world. Spells are ever in 
demand against these poisons. At this 
crisis, radical falsehoods in political 
economy are in full operation; are 
they to be left to detect themselves ? 
What is always repeated without con- 
tradiction, will be taken to be unassail- 
able truth. The government is in- 
excusable which permits lies to have 
dominion over the public mind: will- 
o’-wisps, and fires which are not 
genuine, play upon the surface of 
society. 

What are the faculties which it 
requires to draw away the veil from 
these deceptions? not only profound 
penetration and judgment, but bright 
imagination. Without imagination there 
can be no sagacity, for sagacity does 
not spring from mere observance. Many 
minds seem to be blanks; they scarcely 
think at all, unless mistily, on the few 
objects which press upon their senses ; 
they lead a sort of animal life. Authors, 
moralists, and statesmen, may be useful 
by applying admitted principles and 
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reasonings to temporary purposes. But 
the interest of such productions does 
not survive the occasion ; and the occa- 
sion is only in the application. To 
survive the crisis requires originating 
and generalising faculties. Important 
truths are not brought forth without 
cost of intellect and toil; and though 
numbers have skill to apply, few have 
skill to produce. Why is this gift so 
rare? that it is so, is proved by the few 
who have attained to permanent emi- 
nence in literature—by the few that are 
pregnant with its essence, while multi- 
tudes can command its materials. 

It may be urged, that we are thus 
endeavouring to establish a fanciful 
pre-eminence which does not exist in 
our natures: but it does exist; and 
whoever examines acutely, will find it 
so. The impressions reeeived by a 
creative mind, perhaps remain treasured 
for years, before they are brought into 
use ; at first they may have been indis- 
tinct, but they gradually work them- 
selves into clearness and depth; and 
then at last serve for part of the mate- 
rials of some new combinations. At 
first, perhaps, the difference from com- 
mon productions is not perceptible to 
vulgar eyes ; but after a time it remains 
at top, while all that surrounded it has 
sunk. 

The powers of some men expand 
slowly, but are the stronger at last.” 
They feel the force within them long 
before they can bring it out; and thus 
they persevere, in defiance of the mean 
opinion others may entertain of them. 
They work incessantly, unseen and 
unsuspected. Sometimes the spring 
lies deep beneath an almost impene- 
trable rock, and even when arrived at, 
requires to be filtered and analysed 
witn great pains. Many things are 
mysterious and inscrutable till long 
thought upon, and are not intended to 
be revealed but by a great cost of 
mental expenditure. This it sometimes 
requires a long life to accomplish. 
Compilations are easily made; matters 
of fact are easily stated ; but comments, 
opinions, speculations, and principles, 
are far otherwise. A rich and easy 
abundance of sentiment is a power of 
infrequent occurrence ; a book which 
strings together other people’s thoughts, 


* We were right in saying that Sir Egerton could write on the gradual develop- 


ment of genius. 


Hére he begins, verily, to do the precise thing itself. 


It would 


seem, as is his custom, as if here he had entirely forgotten what he had thought and 


written half an hour before.—O. Y. 
























































in other people’s words, is made with- 
out much trouble or art. He who 
watches his own feelings and move- 
ments of mind, has an original to 
study, on which he may depend, and is 
sure to draw a freshness of resemblance 
which will at once interest and instruct. 
But the copy ofa copy is the feeblest 
of faint things. Another thing not 
commonly attained in composition by 
youth is mellowness. Authors little 
practised are apt to be hard and af- 
fected. Long experience, a calm con- 
fidence, a familiarity with the public 
eye, set a writer at his ease, and enable 
him to bring forth his conceptions 
without effort or constraint; he knows, 
by what is past, what he has to depend 
upon. If we have not a transparent 
view of what is passing within us, if it 
is not reflected by the mirror of our 
mind, we must seem to ourselves to be 
grovelling blindfold in the world, and 
ever be restless to free ourselves from 
this darkness. If we can only go with 
the stream, and move as others move, 
we are in a wretched state of depend- 
ence; like the feather thrown into the 
air, which drops when the breeze ceases. 
[Innate pride forbids us to be content with 
being ciphers in society; and when we 
have the facility to operate on the opi- 
nions of others, we persuade ourselves, 
if we exert that facility, that we may 
be of some little use and importance 
among our contemporaries. Hence is 
nurtured some portion of that self- 
complacence, without which there can 
be no content or good-humour. For 
this reason no one can live for himself 
alone, because no one can thus preserve 
self-complacence. We may work out 
things by our own skill which have 
been worked out a thousand times be- 
fore, yet thus worked out, they will 
always have freshness: while he who 
scribbles from his memory instantly 
betrays his prototype, and fatigues by 
his emptiness and useless repetitions. 
The mind ought always to be in a state 
of progression—every day ought to add 
something to our knowledge. When 
what we gather one day is effaced by 
the acquirement of the next, ennui al- 
most always ensues. It is only by 
multiplication and combination that we 
can find an enduring cause of novelty. 
Books are multiplied without end, and 
there are but few books which contain 
avy addition to our intelligence ; and it 






* Too true '!—O, Y. 
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requires an acute taste to discriminate 
exactly what isnew. The effects are felt 
by readers who do not precisely know 
the cause. How few critics can penetrate 
what are the true spells of composition! 
—the charm lies in the breath of life, 
in the exhalations of the soul! If it 
be not an echo, it falls flat, though the 
reader does not know why. The voice 
of nature finds a response in every 
bosom. Lord Chesterfield, in the pre- 
face to Hammond’s Elegies, long ago 
observed, that the attraction of the poet 
was, that he rather wrote what he thought 
than thought what he should write. 
The mere artifices of writing have 
scarcely ever continued to support an 
author’s fame long: depth, wisdom, 
truth, genuineness, are the indispen- 
sable qualities. 

In authors we must take into con- 
sideration quality and quantity. Some 
rich minds have yet not the talent of 
inventing stories, but only detached 
characters and passions, sentiments and 
thoughts arising out of them; that is, 
they cannot put invented’ characters 
into combined and conflicting action. 
If genius is not varied and extensive, 
it is of a humble class; chaleur is no 
inconsiderable proof of genius, because 
it can only arise from the deal presence 
of objects. 

Addison had clearness, rectitude, 
and beauty of mind ; but, perhaps, not 
positive force. Johnson’s magnitude 
was sometimes swell rather than 
strength. Burke had variety, elasti- 
city, beauty, spendour, and sublimity. 
Some think that Burke’s mind was too 
exclusively occupied with politics ; but 
with him politics involved the applica- 
tion of the whole range of moral philo- 
sophy. His illustrative imagery was 
poetically beautiful. He had looked 
upon nature with a poet’s eye: that 
he did not write in verse was mere 
accident. Goldsmith, in his humorous 
lines on the characters of the Literary 
Club, says, that 
‘‘ He -to party gave up what was meant 

for mankind.” 

But this is severe and unjust: none of 
his speeches or writings betray party 
politics. Yet politics are so carried on 
in England, that he who engages prac- 
tically in them can scarce avoid party 
combination, with its evil and narrow 
passions, and its base intrigues and 
manceuvres.* 
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The spirit of long, if not eternal life, 
is always in the style and language of 
genius. It sees into the essences of the 
human character, and draws out the 
fountain of our being. It is above 
temporary and adventitious passions : 
it echoes no outward cries, but speaks 
from the oracles within. If we turn 
over the volumes of any two or three 
shelves of the miscellaneous literature 
of a great library, we shall have proof 
how very rare this high quality of 
genius is. Page after page, volume 
after volume, all is dry, dull, and dead. 
Perhaps the writers weve lively beings 
in practical life: but in the solitude of 
the closet all was dulness and torpor. 
They who were known to their friends 
and acquaintance to be quick and ani- 
mated, gave a temporary interest to 
their writings which soon ceased. 

When we read a book, we ought to 
ask, are any new traits developed, any 
new distinctions made ?—do we find 
any thought we have not found else- 
where? or do we meet with an old one 
better expressed? Shall we have occa- 
sion to refer to the work again? Does 
it contain matter of general application, 


and is it enriched with the essence of 


thought? What are trite facts worth 
that illustrate no new or important 
principle? By how few books is any 
thing to be learned, or the understand- 
ing improved, or the imagination ex- 
panded! When an author flashes a 
new light upon us, we start with plea- 
sure. But how rarely is this brilliance 
exhibited! Authors are content to deal 
with hackneyed ideas; they have not 
courage or force to reduce into form 
new matter; they do not venture upon 
new and unbroken ground. If they 
borrow, other people’s thoughts will 
come in other people’s words; so that 
there is no novelty even of language. 
Unfortunately, the mob of readers 
like story, rather than reflection and 
sentiment; they prefer matter to intel- 
lect: so Heaven permits in the fallen 
state of man. What is obvious to the 
senses is more easily apprehended by 
vulgar heads. But a story once told 
will not bear repetition. It is like 
pressed grapes, which leave only the 
dregs ; and not like Horace’s stream, 
“‘ Which runs—and as it runs, for ever 
will run on.” 


Enduring interest can only be given 
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by the universality of spirit and genius. 
Most of the fashionable publications 
are but flowers of a day, that “ fade 
timelessly.” In the morning they open 
their leaves, put forth their gaudy 
colours, and die ere night. They are 
raised in a hot-bed, have no scent, and 
no stamina of life. The thin fluid is 
impelled, exhausts itself, and evapo- 
rates. 

We return to general truths again 
and again; essence never dies. He 
who cannot generalise has narrow and 
purblind faculties ; he ventures to give 
an opinion on a particular fact or case, 
but cannot reach the extent of any rule 
or principle. What is a single case 
worth that affords nothing applicable 
as a direction to others! There are 
uniform principles, according to which, 
by the decrees of Providence, all things 
If we can get at a principle, we 
get at wisdom.* It is useless to load 
the memory with insulated particulars. 

It is the mark of genius that it is 
frank and open-bosomed ; its feelings 
are too strong to allow it to wear a 
false dress. But all worldly success 
depends on guile, reserve, and manage- 
ment; as much is effected by con- 
cealing the truth as by asserting false- 
hood; the great art of business is to 
say as little as possible. But this is a 
base and scoundrel-like sort of wisdom. 
Dissimulation is quite as wicked as 
simulation. 

There is scarce any station, or scarce 
any circumstances, under which an 
educated mind, whose workings of 
thought and feeling are under due 
regulation, may not be happy; air, 
exercise, and simple food, accompanied 
by elevated, tender, and refined mus- 
ings, by tranquillity, and an habitual 
control over violent and bitter passions, 
will secure a constant enjoyment of 
existence. But envy, jealousy, malice, 
avarice, cupidity, are their own punish- 
ment, and eat up the heart. A restless 
desire of distinction lives in a state of 
incessant mortification ; and the vapours 
that rise from an uneasy heart throw 
themselves on all the scenery around. 

We ought to endure the insults of 
the arrogant and mean with a calm 
indifference or scorn. They who assume 
to themselves an offensive consequence 
are always hollow and worthless pre- 
tenders; men of true rank and high 
genius are always simple and con- 


mThove. 


* This sentence deserves to be written in letters of gold.—O. Y. 
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ciliatory. New wealth and power are 
always insolent; and the respect ac- 
quired through fraud is retained by 
artifice. The cunning man is always 
a rascal, and generally a fool: idiots 
and mad persons are always cunning : 
the cold prudence of the worldling is 
hard-hearted vice. 

We are free to admit, that it is dan- 
gerous to keep the brain in too high a 
degree of excitement—it causes too 
morbid a susceptibility of the heart. 
In that case the very shrieks, or even 
sighs of the wind, affect us too deeply 
and too mysteriously: the wind seems 
literally to talk and moan to us. A 
genuine poet always lives in a state of 
waking dreams; what is called reason, 
has not a sufficient dominion over him. 
No philosophical theory has yet ade- 
quately accounted for dreams. Why 
should imagination be stronger in sleep 
than awake? It is not at all satisfac- 
tory to say, that it is no longer under 
the control of the judgment. Why 
should the judgment be more suspended 
in sleep than the imagination? The 
theory of dreams by the Scotch meta- 
physician, Baxter, is curious — he sup- 
poses them to be effected by the agency 
of external spirits. 

Something will depend on the scenes 
among which we live. He who inhabits 
a country of mountains, lakes, and 
oceans, will commonly have his facul- 
ties, if naturally warm, in a high degree 
of glow. It is better that they should 
be kept down: in this state they unfit 
us for the world—they put us into a 
sort of delirium — we cannot form the 
idea of a poet in the same common- 
place condition of calmness as other 
mortals. Thoughts and images tor- 
ment them, which pass unheeded by 
others. We ought to think and write 
for truth’s sake — not to draw attention 
to ourselves. If we fail in gaining 
approbation, we ought to be only hurt 
because it raises doubts in us whether 
we are endowed with the power and 
means to arrive at our end. No one 
can possess such entire confidence in 
his own faculties, as not to hesitate 
when others disagree with him. 

We must use some management with 
the public in the first impressions we 
attempt to make. Things are received, 
not according to their intrinsic value, 
but according to the prejudices enter- 
tained regarding the offerer. We must 
not, therefore, be too quick or too pro- 
fuse: the public deem these faults dis- 








respectful to them. They think much 
of labour and artifice—which are a 
sort of force they can count. But the 
same rule of operation must not be 
applied to different minds. One works 
in one way, and another in another. 
But no one will work well who does 
not give the rein to his own native 
impulses: if these are not good, he will 
find no available substitute for them. 
No advice is to be trusted ; one must 
act upon his own ideas, or not at all. 
It is a grief that almost every one 
wishes to appear in a disguised cha- 
racter, and not his own. All expression 
of thoughts which are not sincere is 
mischievous. We do not know by 
their writings what the generality of 
authors are. 

We feel where we ought not to feel, 
and are hard-hearted where sensibility 
is due. They, therefore, who have the 
most general appearance of feeling, are 
often the most insensible on trying 
occasions. But we must take mankind 
as they are, and not be such presump- 
tuous fools as to think that we can 
new-make them : and if we will refuse 
to take any one into our good opinion 
till he is perfect, there can be no good 
opinion. Are we to prefer the flinty 
heart, because sensibility is sometimes 
wrongly excited! The false and con- 
tradictory candour of the world is put 
forth to excuse the faults of the bad, 
and to exaggerate and malign the 
frailties of the good. 

We must get through life as we can, 
with the least harm to others, and the 
least suffering to ourselves: but we 
augment our uneasiness by superfluous 
anxieties—by cares that promote no 
good, and tend to empoison our own 
blood. Nothing does this more than 
idle desire of distinction, without a 
regard to just means. It is an argu- 
ment in favour of solitude, that it suffers 
this desire to sleep. 

The poet ought to have an exquisite 
2ar for all the finer sounds of Nature’s 
voice, which are best heard in solitude 
—for the roar and the murmur of winds 
and waves, the low of herds, the bleat 
of flocks, the songs of the feathered 
choristers. In our growing age, we 
become more and more detached from 
matter, and our imagination less and 
less fertile in the combination of facts 
and incidents, than of sentiments and 
reflections. We love the winds and 


the waters, because they diffuse them- 
selves through space, and perpetually 
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change the combination of their ele- 
ments. We believe that, through fear 
of vulgar opinion and of the scepticism 
of false philosophy, we depress our- 
selves infinitely below that to which 
we might rise. A new idea developed 
is a gem, of which the value never 
decays. The mass of mankind look 
upon this state of existence, material 
and intellectual, with careless and un- 
discerning eyes, and with unmoved 
hearts. There is a low sort of cunning, 
arising from perpetual watchfulness of 
selfish attention, which is substituted 
for understanding. The sensualist says, 
** T am content with the enjoyments of 
our material state.” It is right to be 
humble ; but not to want a self-com- 
placence which allows the faculties fair 
play. We ought to pay rank its cere- 
monial courtesy, but never to feel ser- 
vility towards it. High thoughts must 
mount over ungenerous and unen- 
lightened passions, and will finally 
subdue them. We soon tire of mere 
beauty of expression, unless there be 
something intrinsically beautiful in the 
thought. 

What do we learn from common 
facts, such as may occur to every one? 
And if the combination of facts is un- 
common, the chances are that it is out 
of the course of human probability, 
and therefore only calculated to raise 
a factitious and false surprise. The 
imagination ought never to be gratified 
at the expense of the understanding. 
That poetry is best which conveys to 
us moral instruction, and teaches us 
lofty opinions on life and manners ; 
which directs our passions, softens the 
bad, and cheers the virtuous. We 
may say that Pope is a great poet only 
when he is inventive, as in his Eloisa 
to Abelard. As tohis Rape of the Lock, 
however much it is praised, it is mere 
technical invention ; and though nothing 
can shew us in a higher degree the 
perfect art of composition, it is too 
trifling in its matter and sentiment to 
delight a strong intellect. With whom 
does it carry the illusion of momentary 
belief ?—and if it has not the spell to 
produce this illusion, then it is not 
high poetry. Do not even the wildest 
imaginations of Shakespeare produce 
this spell? Are they not always 
founded on the superstitions of the 
people and the times? The fairies of 
those ages were of popular credence. 
The gnomes and sylphs do not touch 
us like the fairies; they merely play 
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round the forced fancies of the head. 
When Pope’s moral poetry was deep- 
ened by sensibility, it was vigorous 
and magnificent. But his common 
excellence lay in the terseness of the 
moral couplet. Sometimes for a hun- 
dred lines together he is dry, and 
totally void of “elevation. The poetry 
of Pope is a subject which has been 

much discussed, even for more than 
half a century. Lord Byron gave a 
new interest to this contest, but with- 
out any powers of criticism equal to 
his genius. He rather perversely took 
the side of the French school of Boileau 
and Dryden, against the more imagi- 
native school of Italy, and of Spenser 
and Milton. On some points he was 
right against the positions of Mr. Lisle 
Bowles, because the idea of confining 
poetry to the mere material imagery of 
nature is a strange limitation of that 
of which the essence is spirituality. 

The modern poetry of Italy sprung 
from the Provencal school; and the 
tales of chivalry sung by the wandering 
minstrels, which had their principal 
source in the crusades. They were a 
sort of lyric narrative, and were there- 
fore partly epical. It was the heroism 
of ages precedent to the revival of let- 
ters; and therefore superstitious belief 
had * ample room and verge enough” 
for its wildest freaks. All the imagery 
of romantic fiction was daily in actual 
movement before the eyes of the people. 
All Europe was stirring, and mingling 
together from distant countries; the 
gorgeous blazonry of warlike devices 
shone in every castle and hall. Tilts 
and tournaments, the sound of the harp, 
and “ bevies of fair ladies,” were conti- 
nually exhibited in the grand baronial 
residences. All the gorgeous distinc- 
tions of graduated society worked on 
the wondering fancies of the people— 
curiosity was always on the stretch ; 
the cold scepticism of modern philo- 
sophy was unknown even to the most 
learned. Then Hope was young, and 
all in the distance was fertile in enjoy- 
ment and glory. 

When the French school of taste, 
nursed in the luxurious court of petits 
maitres, over which Louis XIV. reigned, 
damped all energies and turned every 
thing to heartless wit and jest, the 
returning royalists at the restoration of 
Charles IT. introduced it into the pro- 
fligate English metropolis; and by acci- 
dent it fell on a British genius of no 
ordinary power, to whose characteristic 
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mental faculties it was best suited. 
Had Dryden lived in the age of Spenser, 
he would never probably have risen to 
great distinction ; or perhaps he would 
have written such a poem as Sir John 
Davies’s Nosce Teipsum. Were we to 
criticise Dryden’s translation of Virgil, 
we could shew that, though it has 
many merits of its own in vigour of 
language, and harmony of versification, 
yet it is deficient in the leading charac- 
teristics of Virgil’s genius, especially 
sensibility and grace ; and addresses the 
intellect where Virgil addresses the 
fancy. We cannot too highly praise 
Jobnson’s analysis of Dryden’s mental 
faculties ; nor can we refrain from 
expressing surprise that Dryden was so 
great a favourite of Gray, the most 
sensitive of all poets, and one of the 
most imaginative. 

It may be asked, how far it is con- 
sistent with wisdom and virtue to in- 
dulge in those visions of the imagina- 
tion in which poets deal. We deem 
it perfectly consistent with conscience. 
to nourish such as are conformable to 
human probability and the principles 
of our nature, provided the persons 
indulging them are not bound down by 
duty to the common practical business 
of life; but we consider that it unfits 
them for the execution of coarse affairs ; 
that it renders them too acute and irri- 
table; and that it seduces them away 
from the point before them, in which 
all skill in business consists. We have 
a strong opinion of the variety of our 
destinies, and of the uses of it; and 
therefore we are advocates for the dis- 
tinction of ranks and the demarcations 
of society. It contributes to the ener- 
gies of our social state, and the nutri- 
ment of hope. Thovgh Milton, when 
soured with republicanism, spoke with 
contempt of what he called the trap- 
pings of a monarchy, yet in his famous 
fourteenth sonnet, “ On his Blindness,” 
he expressed very different sentiments. 

There is nothing more stupid nor 
more odious than to try all men’s 
duties by one test of excellence. He 
who executes the necessary business of 
life, is not more useful than he who 
executes the ornamental. We may 
merely exist in an animal state, but 
we are happy in proportion as we are 
Spiritual; and all the best ornaments 
of society add to our spirituality. There 
is a strange theory of dull men, which 
applies measure and value to every 
thing; and there are two classes of 
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politicians who do this— fools and 
Radicals. 

It is in our power, by the force of 
mind, to make life nearly what we will. 
If we think wrong, we shall feel wrong ; 
our passions are in the power of our 
minds. Ifwe take a wrong scale of 
life, our jealousies, envies, and hatreds, 
will predominate over us: we must 
neither fear the high, nor despise the 
low. A great part of the discomfort 
of our being arises from judging wrongly 
of the condition of others ; a right judg- 
ment is best formed by sagacity ope- 
rating on imagination. They who talk 
by rote are very tiresome. We want 
fresh opinions, coming directly from 
the fountains of the mind, and produced 
by the occasion; we do not want se- 
cond-hand judgments, which may not 
be sincere, or may not apply to the 
case. 

There are those who have taken up 
the very strange idea, that poetry must 
be fantastic: high poetry only occupies 
itself with truth, though it be 


“« Truth severe, in fairy fiction dressed.” 


The fiction that is contrary to possi- 
bility and probability is good for no- 
thing. The illustration may be, and 
ought to be inventive; the mind, or 
idea conveyed, must be true in the 
abstract. If poetry does not impart 
instruction or wisdom, it is an empty 
sound. All the nicest perceptions of 
the mind are communicated by poetry, 
and all the noblest and tenderest senti- 
ments of the heart. It is in our most 
solemn hours, in the depth of our 
emotions, that poetry is written; its 
business is to awaken in others that 
intellectual state of being which it feels 
itself. We must write what we think 
and feel, or all we write will be hollow 
and worthless. No poetry has stood 
its ground which is not of this cast. 
As to artifice, the artifice of one age 
never pleases the next. What is fan- 
tastic is, on that account, vicious and 
rotten. 

Truth is the essence of all Collins’s 
ideal personifications — of all his ideal 
embodiments. Mrs. Barbauld’s Essay 
on that poet is a most obscure and 
imperfect one; she says that his thoughts 
are trite, and that his merit lies only in 
the dress. Now the features he selects 
arise from the very nicest distinctions 
of the mind: none but a profound ob- 
server could have brought out those 
characteristics. Mrs. Barbauld’s ge- 
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nius was that; ofa clear, but, we sus- 
pect, shallow stream. All remember 
Shakespeare’s famous lines — 
“* The man that hath not music in his 
soul,” &c. 


We may say the same of him who 
cannot feel poetry; it is the poetical 
feeling which gives the great charm to 
life. All the artifices in the world 
will not long conceal want of genius, 
or force; labour may work and work, 
but it will produce no genuine and 
fine-flavoured fruit. 

To direct the understanding so as 
to mend the heart, ought to be among 
our prime endeavours. In all we write 
and think we ought to consult our con- 
science: our object ought to be truth, 
undiscoloured by fashion. The stern- 
ness and magnificent plainness of Mil- 
ton’s style delights us. It has been 
reproached to us, that we like the 
Paradise Regained almost better than 
the Paradise Lost. We know not what 


is meant by the complaint of want of 


imagery in the Paradise 
it is full of noble imagery. 

It is said that Paradise Lost is not 
applicable to human life and manners ; 
who shall say that Paradise Regained 
is not? Why, then, fs Milton re- 
proached for having over-estimated 
this poem? But critics and readers 
are always crying out for story — no- 
thing but story! Is there, then, no 
story in the account of man’s redemp- 
tion? No less hallowed lips than 
Milton’s could have related such an 
awful tale. In our calmer hours, Milton 
affords so much food for the under- 
standing, in addition to the gigantic 
powers of his imagination, that we find 


Regaine d— 


him a teacher of wisdom, only short of 


the sacred writings. When we would 
reconcile ourselves to the sorrows, suf- 
ferings, and trials of life, we should 
read Paradise Regained. The awful 
simplicity of the language, the scorn 
of all ornament, elevates one into a 
sort of amazed and holy admiration. 

It will not seem unreasonable to 
assert that good taste greatly contributes 
to a man’s happiness ; because the con- 
trary implies wrong opinion, or dull 
or perverse feeling. What is wisest 
in the walks of imagination, is always 
best. What false opinions or senti- 
ments are there in Shakespeare? Trick- 
ery in writing shews a conscious want 
of strength. We consider Cowper to 
want vigour, variety, comprehensive- 
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ness of knowledge, and invention. 
Whoever deals in moral truths, co- 
loured by sentiment, and clearly ex- 
pressed, will, if they be not trite, always 
continue to please ; but the technicali- 
ties of composition vary in their fashion, 
as often as the fashion of dress or man- 
ners. All writers of secondary g zenius 
depend on dress, not matter 


*« Pars minima est ipsa puella sui,” 


But surely Cowper wanted a prime qua- 
lity of a poet; he had little invention, 
and his occasional cant of methodism 
is rather sickly. All, however, may be 
forgiven for those virtuous and inno- 
cent feelings and occupations, and that 
love of the tranquillity and beauty of 
rural solitude, which he eloquently, 
sincerely, and strenuously inculeates, 
There is no doubt that these strains are 
calculated to purify the human heart, 
and from the great circulation they 
have had, have done infinite good. 
Burns had a much higher genius than 
Cowper, making no allowance for his 
want of education and leisure. He 
had invention, fire, brilliance, excessive 
tenderness, and a logical brevity and 
force of expression. Among his songs 
are some which have reached a felicity 
of thought and language almost inimi- 
table. His very life is an embodied 
poem. We think it was a lucky thing 
for Burns’s fame, that Johnson was 
already dead before he appeared. John- 
son’s severe criticisms operated as a 
blight on his contemporaries. He had 
no enthusiasm, except the enthusiasm 
of superstition ; and was captious and 
depreciatory to those whom he con- 
sidered his rivals. It would be unjust 
to say, that he who wrote Rasselaus and 
the Your to the Hebrides, might not 
have been a poet, if he would; but 
he directed his mind to other aims, and 
gave his imagination another sort of 
culture and direction. His temper 
was morbid ; his passions were uneasy, 
melancholy, and severe. He reasoned 
away many delights he might have en- 
joyed, and rudely broke the spell he 
ought to have nursed. Lis images 
were sometimes grand, but commonly 
alittle too vague. Occasionally he in- 
dulged more in the pomp of words 
than novelty of thought. There is 
something too much of this in the 
Rambler. Worace Walpole, if we re- 
collect, called it triptology. The lives 
of the elder poets are written with more 
care, and more at large, than the latter, 
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except Pope. Johnson begun as a 
schoolmaster, and never got rid of his 
pedantic and dictatorial manner. We 
rather regret that Tom Warton did not 
expatiate more often upon general prin- 
ciples and elegant criticism. The 
abundance of his knowledge, and the 
load of his memory, sometimes overlay 
the higher powers of his mind; jor 
Warton assuredly had high powers : 
he had a rich, rather, perhaps, than 
strong fancy, and had more imagery 
than sentiment. He was more calm 
than tender, and had no depth of 
emotions. Ile therefore wanted lofti- 
ness of thought, and the charm of high 
excitement. He leaves upon the reader 
a placid impression, like that of his 
own disposition. 

Mason was a different character : 
he was florid, ambitious, and vain. 
This turned to spleen in his latter days. 
Still, it must be confessed that Mason 
had a rich imagination, and a great 
command of flowing and elegant lan- 
guage ; but he wanted the profundity 
aud compression of Gray—the burn- 
ing fire, the enthusiasm, and the moral 
pathos. He does not seem to have 
been a very learned man, nor to have 
aided himself by much knowledge. 
He was a violent Whig in politics, 
and a detractor of royalty, at a time 
when that line of public principle was 
less common. He was probably a dis- 
appointed man, and thought himself 
better entitled to a mitre than many 
of those on whom it fell. 
Gray is but a poor performance ; and 
the connecting links of the letters are 
badly and barrenly written. 

Hayley was a very amiable man, 
with a copious enrichment of elegant, 
yet light erudition. But he had no 
genius. His metrical compositions are 
prosaic, loose, and vapid. Ilis prose 
notes are amusing and instructive, and 
are evidences of a wide research among 
the belles lettres of Europe, directed 
by a just and classical taste. [is 
secluded life was passed in an inno- 
cent and praiseworthy pursuit of lite- 
rature ; first in his hereditary villa at 
Eartheam, in Sussex ; and latterly by 
the seaside, at Felpham, on the Sussex 
coast,— which we should have pre- 
ferred, as purified by the sea breezes, 
and lulled by the murmurs, or awaken- 
ed by the magnificent bellowings, of the 
ocean. Tle made himself unhappy by 
always straining at aims beyond his 
powers ; which was partly owing to the 
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unaccountable success that had attend- 
ed his early publications, which had 
raised hopes in him beyond his means 
to fulfil. 

The mind and heart of man, daily 
engaged in the common business of life, 
become hardened : they lose all their 
fine perceptions. It is said that lawyers 
have been men of literature ; not often, 
we think, as long as they have conti- 
nued to practise law. It is found that 
a nice conscience renders the daily 
course of human affairs insupportable : 
scruples will not allow things to go on 
as fast as necessity requires that they 
should go on. Practitioners hesitate 
—vex themselves—grow desperate — 
plunge forward —and become reckless. 
A morbid sensitiveness, however ami- 
able, is unlucky for the happiness of 
the patient. We ought to have nerves 
of hard rope to fit us for the world. 
What is called placidness is often the 
cold impenetrability of thick ice. The 
pleasures of life are numerous and 
acute; its miseries are intense and 
endless. 

Many think that they can arrest evil 
by encouraging a laugh, and turning 
the sorrows of our existence into a jest. 
The laugh is merely exterior: the 
bitterness in the heart is not the less 
severe. Ile who finds in his latter 
days that final experience does but 
augment his early fears of mankind, 
is apt to lose the elasticity of hope. 

A man of wit and humour, who 
sets the table in a roar, is often, after 
a time, very fatiguing. There are sea- 
sons when hilarity disgusts ; sorrow is 
sacred—and he who is unacquainted 
with it has not a human heart. The 
comic smile that peeps in a wrong 
place is a poisonous demoralisation. 
It gratifies our spleen to laugh, when 
we ought to be indignant, because 
ridicule implies a feeling of superiority 
over the object ridiculed, whereas in- 
dignation gives consequence to that 
which causes it. But all this is too 
ofien a self-delusion. 

The unperceived dislocation of one 
circumstance will give occasion for 
ridicule; and therefore it is often 
nothing more than a dishonest trick : 
but there is no doubt that the popular 
taste is always more comic than tragic ; 
and that the jester is the man whom 
the world loves best and admires most. 
It prefers to be amused, rather than to 
be taught. 





































































































































































































































































I never knew unhappiness till, in an 
evil hour, I became acquainted with 
Wilhelm Smalldshodt. He was born 
in the small village of Ruftindt-Tippen- 
nauch, and, like myself was a practi- 
tioner of the healing art in the city of 
Gottingen. This singular young man 
was about five feet six inches in height, 
dark-haired, pale-complexioned, and 
exceedingly thin. There was indeed 
so much gauntness about his physiog- 
nomy, combined with a certain sneer 
about his sharp nose, and small, thin, 
leathery lips, as gave him the air of one 
possessing much sarcasm and peevish- 
ness, combined with no small portion 
ofmalignity. Strange to say, in a short 
time I became exceedingly intimate 
with this singular character. I soon 
found, from his own confession, and the 
observations of his professional brethren, 
that he was by no means liked. They 
all spoke of him with aversion, not 
unmingled with dread ; and evidently 
looked upon him as a person whose 
society they would much rather avoid 
than cultivate. These things naturally 
excited my curiosity ‘ Can it be pos- 
sible,” said I to myself, “ that Wilhelm 
Smalldshodt has committed any crime 
to give rise to such a universal pro- 
scription ?” My first impression, on this 
idea coming across me, was that he 
might have been guilty of murder, for 
he had undoubtedly the lean, famished, 
Cassius sort of aspect which so often 
characterises the assassin. The idea 
of theft or swindling then passed 
through my mind ; these were succeeded 
by perjury, fire-raising, and high-trea- 
son; and yet, on making inquiry, I 
found that with none of these crimes 
against society had he ever been charged. 
Even his greatest enemies exonerated 
him willingly, and declared, that to the 
best of their knowledge and belief he 
was incapable of murder (except in a 
professional way), that he was no thief, 
that fire-raising was out of the question, 
that even perjury was not to be 
thought of, and as for high-treason the 
very idea was absurd. These inquiries 
satisfied my scruples. “If a man,” 
said I, “ is incapable of perpetrating 
deliberate murder, of stealing, burning 
his neighbour’s property, bearing false 
witness, or conspiring against the state ; 
aud if, nevertheless, he is placed under 
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the ban of society, then is that man an 
ill-used one, and it becomes the duty of 
every just and honourable mind to take 
him under its protection, and soothe 
him amid the persecutions of the world. 
And accordingly, in despite of his thin, 
sharp, leathery lips, sarcastic nose, and 
sneering expression of eye, I deter- 
mined to make him my friend, to take 
him to my heart, and do justice to per- 
secuted innocence. Little did I think 
that I was thus laying the foundation 
of my own wretchedness, that I was 
nestling a serpent, who would hereafter 
prey upon my vitals, and render me 
superlatively miserable. 

For the first two or three weeks we 
got on tolerably well together. He 
seemed grateful for my attentions, and 
flattered my self-love by taking an appa- 
rent interest in whatever I said or did. 
He also pleased me by sneering in a 
small way at certain persons whom I 
did not like, and throwing out, in the 
same style, numerous sarcasms at those 
who used him so badly, and who on this 
account had become my enemies as 
well as his. In short, the impression 
he made at first was a good one; and 
I marvelled at the physicians of Got- 
tingen shewing such determined and 
desperate malignity against a personage 
on every account so estimable. 

Smalldshodt left no stone unturned 
to gain my good graces. He invited 
me to musical parties at his house; 
shewed me his library, consisting prin- 
cipally of German works, with a sprink- 
ling of French and Italian ; related his 
travels and adventures in Prussia and 
the Austrian states ; and requested my 
opinion of sundry tales he had written, 
and which I found were very close 
imitations of certain stories by myself, 
published some years before in the 
Berlin Magazine. These plagiarisms, 
I did not doubt, were made for the 
purpose of flattering my vanity, and 
thus still farther intrenching himself in 
the citadel of my affections. In short, 
we became like brothers. Wherever 
I went he accompanied me, hanging 
upon my arm, and besieging my ears 
with sarcasms, remarkable for their 
copiousness and asperity. 

Three weeks did matters continue in 
this state, when, somehow or other, the 
deep sympathy which his unmerited 
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usage excited in my bosom began to 
abate. The truth is, I began to tire 
of his unceasing satire ; it seemed as if 
Voltaire, Piron, and Rabelais, were 
concentrated into one sarcastic focus, 
in the person of Smalldshodt. His 
quiver was not one moment empty ; 
exhaustion seemed impossible ; and he 
kept discharging his shafts in all direc- 
tions, with an activity which both tired, 
alarmed, and confounded me. Gra- 
dually did my eyes become opened ; 
the truth by degrees broke upon them ; 
and I now saw, that it was neither for 
murder, theft, fire-raising, perjury, nor 
treason, that he was sent to the right- 
about by his brethren, but for the end- 
less and incurable indulgence of sati- 
rical propensities. He was, in fact, as 
I afterwards learned, known by the 
sobriquet of the Cynic of GOTTINGEN. 

What was to be done? Must I too 
cut him? Must I too turn my back 
upon one whose offence was, after all, 
a venial one, and not cognisable by 
any tribunal in Christendom? My 
heart revolted at the idea. After being 
invited to his musical soirées, lending 
an ear to his adventures, exploring his 
library, listening to his tales, plagiarised 
(as a compliment) from my own, and 
walking about with him day after day 
as a brother, could I spurn him from 
me, and thus identify myself with those 
whose conduct towards him my better 
nature represented as so base and un- 
manly? No; the thing was out of 
the question. I felt it impossible to 
desert him, and determined still, in 
spite of his penchant for sneering, to 
protect him beneath my patronising 
wing. 

There was one thing which perhaps 
influenced me—I considered him a 
man of vast genius. The minds of 
every other satirist had their ebbs and 
flows. Cervantes, Swift, Rabelais, and 
Voltaire, were not continually sneering, 
but sometimes allowed their sarcastic 
humour to go to sleep, while they in- 
dulged in pathos, sentiment, or some- 
thing else. It was the same in other 
departments of intellect. Schiller was 
not always flaming away with his cha- 
racteristic ardour; Goethe was not in- 
variably sublime; Shakespeare’s key 
was never for two minutes the same; 
and Homer sometimes nodded in the 
midst of his battles. Far different, 
and, on this account, far greater, was 
the Cynic. His sarcasm was perfectly 
unceasing ; it mattered not when or 
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where you met him, he had a string of 
endless sneers for every occasion. In 
the dance, the music-room, the theatre, 
the church, it was all the same; you 
were overwhelmed with sarcasm, stu- 
pified with sneers, which fell * thick 
as the leaves of Valombrosa” on all 
sides, and struck the listener with asto- 
nishment, not unmingled with alarm. 

His sneers had also a character swi 
generis, and stamped him still farther 
as a man of great, though peculiar in- 
tellect. They were most annoying, 
and yet possessed no sort of dignity ; 
but were of that small, chattering, 
namby-pamby sort, which one might 
expect to hear from an ape or a magpie. 
In their character there was nothing 
Miltonic; they were totally destitute 
of “ the long majestic march and energy 
divine ;” they belonged more to the 
school of Pope than of Dryden, and 
were each armed with a sting sufficient 
to inflict death upon a louse, or even 
to give considerable annoyance to a 
beetle. Taken individually and per se, 
they were not perhaps entitled to great 
merit; but viewed in the aggregate, 
and in reference to their incredible 
number, they constituted a very re- 
markable series, and entitled their au- 
thor to a lofty seat on the pinnacle of 
satire. The wit of Cervantes may be 
graver, that of Rabelais more broad, 
but the untiring activity of Smalld- 
shodt’s, and the vast multitude of sar- 
castic sayings to which he was for ever 
giving birth, justify us in ranking him 
higher than these distinguished men in 
the regions of sarcasm, and in pro- 
nouncing him to be the facile princeps 
of the order to which he belongs. 

I have said, that the sympathy I at 
first experienced towards him began to 
abate; but, strange to say, such was 
my admiration of his matchless talents, 
combined with a sense of the baseness 
of deserting him, that I did not allow 
any feelings of incipient dislike to have 
for some time the slightest influence 
on my conduct. [I still stood forward 
as his patron, permitted him to go 
arm-in-arm with me, and both listened 
to his personalities and perused his 
lucubrations, as at first. At the same 
time I began to be dreadfully oppressed 
with his everlasting sarcasms. Had 
there been the slightest cessation in 
their activity, I could have tolerated 
them; but they were incessant. I 
could go no where with him without 
being subjected to this annoyance. It 
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was impossible to get him to speak of 
any person, to criticise any book, or 
even to look at a fine building, without 
being nauseated with his favourite 
theme. There was absolutely no end 
to it— it was at once sickening, op- 
pressive, and overwhelming. The roar 
of artillery was nothing to it; bombs, 
howitzers, carronades, earthquakes, ca- 
taracts, volcanoes, were a thousand 
times more tolerable than the infernal 
pattering of his small, soda-water, hail- 
stone wit. Confound me, if I ever 
heard any thing like it! In one word, 
the thing was insufferable. I felt per- 
suaded it would drive me mad; to 
prevent which consummation, I deter- 
mined at once to cut him for ever and 
ever. 

“ The fellow,” exclaimed I, in an 
agony of spirit, “ is a man of genius— 
the king of small wits! but is that any 
reason why I should be made his 
victim? Am I to be transfixed with 
his Lilliputian arrows, annihilated with 
paper pellets, shot to death with pop- 
guns? Rather crucify me at once, 
and be done with it! To live in such 
misery is worse than a thousand ordi- 
nary deaths.” 

But to shew the man’s tremendous 
capabilities for inflicting annoyance, | 
must enter more into particulars. His 
wit was peculiar; but so, in truth, was 
every thing about him. For instance: 
he was fond of music, but detested 
bold martial airs, and held a full band 
in abhorrence. He was partial to mi- 
nuets, chansonnettes, and vaudevilles, 
and was a great admirer of such paltry 
instruments as the single flageolet, tri- 
angle, jew’s harp, and tambourine ; 
upon the whole of which he was in 
the habit of showing off, to his own 
great satisfaction, and the infinite an- 
noyance of those who had the mis- 
fortune to hear him. He was also 
peculiar in his food. His favourite 
dishes were sparrow-pies, landrails, 
Sricassies de poulets, and such small 
deer. Turkeys, rounds of beef, and 
every thing on a great scale, he held, or 
affected to hold, in abomination; while 
his drink consisted of small beer, eau 
fleur d’orange, eau sucrée, and such 
flimsy liquors, except on particular oc- 
casions, when he ventured, by way of 
bravade, upon a single glass of claret 
or hocheimar, or a thimbleful of kirsch- 
wasser, hoyeau, or anissette. Nor were 
his amusements less trivial. He was 
fond of riding on hobby-horses and 
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shooting with pop-guns; and when he 
had nothing else to do, would peram- 
bulate the streets, followed by a brace 
of lap-dogs and a Venetian greyhound, 
which were the only varieties of the 
canine race he could tolerate. He was 
also partial to cats, parrots, and mag- 
pies, of which he had a variety at home. 
The very manner in which his house 
was furnished was characteristic of the 
man. Gimcracks of every description 
met the eye in each apartment, such as 
Chinese mandarins, gingerbread castles, 
Indian pagodas, Burmese idols, and 
such trampery. Even his reading was 
peculiar. He was partial to those noted 
English works, the History of Lilliput, 
and Tom Thumb; and preferred Ho- 
mer’s Battle of the Frogs and Mice to 
his immortal Ifiad or Odyssey. He 
affected a fondness for zoology; but 
even here the singularity of his taste 
was apparent : for while he disliked to 
study the natural history of the lion, 
eagle, or elephant, be had a strong 
penchant for the smaller class of ani- 
mals—such as humming-birds, wrens, 
bats, and insects. His dress itself was 
peculiar, and displayed in an admira- 
tion of a small-rimmed hat, tight small- 
clothes, and a sharp-tailed coat; while 
in his hand he wielded a slender whale- 
bone cane, tipped with silver, and shod 
with a sharp, needle-like iron prong. 
In short, he was a compound of singu- 
larities. His anger, in which he in- 
dulged pretty frequently, was extremely 
ridiculous : he was fond of quirks and 
quibbles, and seemed to have an in- 
stinctive dislike to words of more than 
three syllables. Such are a few of the 
peculiarities of the Cynic. His charac- 
ter seemed to be compounded of a vast 
number of minute points : he was for- 
midable, not from the possession of 
any one great power, but from a host 
of small ones, which started out on 
every side like the bristles of the 
hedgehog or sea-urchin, and rendered 
him a source of greater infliction than 
at first sight could be easily imagined. 

I therefore determined to give him 
the cut direct, and was congratulating 
myself upon my resolution, when, hap- 
pening one night to go along the street 
for the purpose of meeting the fair 
Julia Werner, with whom I had made 
au appointment, some one from behind 
gave mea slap on the shoulder. Think- 
ing it was that dear girl, I turned round 
to embrace her, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I caught a man in my arms, and 
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saluted him on the cheek; it was 
Smalldshodt, and I almost sunk.to the 
earth with horror and dismay. Nor 
was this the worst of it ; for, not con- 
tented with being the cause of such in- 
sufferable misery, he, as usual, laid 
hold of my arm, and commenced, in 
his customary style of tirade, to abuse 
and turn into ridicule every acquaint- 
ance whom he chanced to meet. De- 
termined at all hazards to get rid of 
him, I feigned an engagement with a 
friend, and he left me, after giving me 
to understand that he would do himself 
the pleasure of calling at my lodgings 
at ten o'clock on the ensuing morning. 

On going to bed, I found that to 
sleep was impossibte; I could think 
of nothing but him. The remembrance 
of our meeting, and the consciousness 
that I was again to undergo a similar 
visitation in the morning, banished re- 
pose, and I arose about nine o'clock, 
pale, languid, and exhausted. This 
was the first time that Smalldshodt had 
deprived me of sleep; and I now felt 
that my miseries, instead of being at 
an end, were, in fact, only beginning. 

In such circumstances, [ should 
have been more than human had I 
possessed courage to confront my op- 
pressor; so, putting on my hat, I left 
the house, resolved at all hazards to 
avoid meeting with one whose pre- 
sence was so exceedingly disagree- 
able. Dreading lest I should en- 
counter him, I took my way through 
the most unfrequented streets, and en- 
tered an obscure coflee-house, near the 
college, where I breakfasted. This, 
together with the perusal of the Ad/ge- 
meine Zeitung, whiled away the time 
till nearly eleven, when I sallied out, 
and by the same unfrequented paths 
reached my own apartments. On 
making inquiry of the domestic, she 
gave me to understand that a dark- 
haired, pale-complexioned, thin young 
gentleman had been calling for me an 
hour before. I could not doubt that it 
was Smalldshodt, and congratulated 
myself, that for this time, at least, I had 
been so fortunate as to escape him. 

In the evening I went with a friend, 
named Stein, to the theatre, for the pur- 
pose of seeing a celebrated performer 
from Vienna, who was for that night 
only to make his appearance in Got- 
tingen. We entered the pit; but scarcely 
had we taken our seats when some one 
gave me a pinch on the arm; I turned 

round, and to my astonishment beheld 
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Smalldshodt. The sight of the Gorgon 
Medusa could not have had a more 
baleful effect upon my“nervous system. 
I shuddered involuntarily from head to 
foot, felt all the pangs of the preceding 
night return with double force, and 
prepared myself for another evening of 
misery. Why need I recapitulate the 
source of all this wretchedness? The 
cause which at first gave rise to it was 
at my side, and for two long hours did 
he pour his sarcastic poison into my 
ear,— for two hours did he sneer un- 
ceasingly at actors, spectators, and 
musicians. He had no kind word for 
any human being. Even inanimate 
matter came in for a share of his irony ; 
the lights of the theatre were ill-con- 
structed, the orchestra was too small, 
the stage too large, the scenery not 
gaudy enough, the drop-curtain too 
gaudy. In short, nothing was right. 
When the spectators applauded he 
hissed ; when they hissed heapplauded. 
He seemed more than ever to be ani- 
mated by a spirit of the most perverse 
contradiction ; and, what was worse, I 
found that his influence over me, in- 
stead of being diminished, had acquired 
an accession of force. 

In this deplorable state, I proposed 
to my friend, that as the piece in 
which alone the great actor was to 
appear, had nearly finished, we 
should adjourn to the Quatre Bras 
tavern and have supper. This I did to 
be quit of the insufferable annoyance 
of the Cynic ; but what was my horror, 
when, on Stein assenting to it, the 
former instantly offered to accompany 
us. This filled the cup of misery to 
the brim. There was no help for it; 
accompany us he must; and, taking 
hold of my arm, and sneering all the 
way, we were in five minutes seated at 
the supper-table,— Smalldshodt, Stein, 
and myself. 

It would be idle to relate the torture 
endured by me at this meeting. In 
vain did I attempt to rally my spirits, 
and make head against the annoyance. 
I felt like a naked man attacked by a 
legion of midges, or a bear assailed by 
bees. Had I been stung to death at 
once by a basilisk, or trampled under 
foot by an elephant, I could have re- 
conciled myself to my fate; but to be 
teased in this paltry manner, to be 
killed by inches, fired at with mustard 
seed, transfixed by needles, were most 
insufferable. What struck me as very 
extraordinary was this, that the sarcas- 
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tic sneerings of my tormentor did not 
in the slightest degree appear to dis- 
compose Stein; they had no more 
effect upon him than paper pellets upon 
the armour of a cuirassier, or the mos- 
quito’s bite upon the hide of a rhino- 
ceros. There was a philosophical in- 
sensibility about him which excited at 
once my envy and admiration; on 
which account I looked upon him as a 
character hardly less remarkable than 
Smalldshodt himself. 

Supper over, I retired to bed in a 
state of extreme misery. ‘ Good 
Heavens !” exclaimed I, “ what is to 
become of me? What crime have I 
committed thus to be made the victim 
of such dreadful punishment?” I 
then, with eyes suffused in tears, and 
with a broken heart, reviewed every 
action of my life, and endeavoured to 
ascertain if 1 had ever been guilty of 
any offence sufficiently atrocious to 
warrant the dreadful sufferings which 
were inflicted on me. I depicted my- 
self in my worst character, put all my 
good qualities in the shade, and pur- 
posely brought those which were bad 
into prominent relief. I was resolved 
not to spare myself, nor allow self- 
love to throw the slightest veil over 
any one circumstance, but to exhibit 
all my failings in their most marked 
and glaring deformity. It was in vain : 
nothing in my life did I see which 
could bedenominated atrocious. Crimes 
against society, against Heaven, against 
the state, I had never, to the best of 
my belief, committed. With every 
wish to make myself a villain, in order 
to justify Providence for tormenting me 
so unmercifully, I found it impossible. 
By no process of ratiocination, by no 
effort of logic, could I bring my reason 
to believe that I had done any thing to 
deserve the tortures daily, hourly in- 
flicted upon me by the Cynic of Got- 
tingen. 

Had I supposed that this young man 
was actuated in his persecutions by 
any motive of giving annoyance,— had 
I supposed that he entertained a ma- 
licious desire of making my life miser- 
able,—it is probable that feelings of in- 
dignation would have come to my as- 
sistance, and enabled me to baffle his 
malignity, and set all his designs at 
defiance; but, alas! I had not this 
consolation. On the contrary, I ima- 
gined that he loved and respected me 
more than he did any other human 
being — that he looked upon me as an 
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elder brother -— that he valued my 
friendship as his greatest solatium 
against the neglect of his professional 
brethren —and that there was no ser- 
vice he could render me which he 
would not willingly perform. The 
consciousness of all this totally disabled 
me from taking the proper steps for 
getting rid of his presence, and ren- 
dered me more and more his victim. 

This dreadful state of mind had a 
pernicious effect upon my health. I 
became pale and emaciated, lost my 
appetite, and secluded myself as much 
as possible from society; while my 
midnight hours were either passed in 
sleeplessness or tormented by frightful 
dreams. What was the nature of these 
nocturnal visions it is hardly necessary 
to mention; they all related, without 
exception, to Smalldshodt, who con- 
stantly appeared before my imagina- 
tion, and harassed me more than even 
when he encountered me in the waking 
state. The same eternal sarcasm, the 
same endless sneering, the same ever- 
lasting petty wit, still haunted me. 
His sharp insignificant voice sounded 
in my ears like the hissing of innu- 
merable small serpents; his touch was 
cold and cadaverous as the lizard’s; 
and when he put his thin skinny arm 
in mine, I felt as if the latter were laid 
hold of by a skeleton, or coiled round 
by the poisonous whip-snake or the 
limber adder. In such dreadful mo- 
ments his face would wear a sepulchial 
hue, become pale, green, shrunk, like 
that of a corpse; his smile would be 
ghastly as the vampire’s when feasting 
upon virgin blood ; and he seemed an 
animated apparition—a living, walking, 
chattering death: he was at once dead 
and alive — an anatomie vivante. 

In this awful mood many things oc- 
curred tome. I had some idea of com- 
mitting suicide, but was deterred by 
the ignominy which this dreadful act 
never fails to inflict on the perpetrator. 
The thought of assassinating him then 
took possession of me; but, somehow, 
I could never manage to carry this de- 
sign into execution. I was once on 
the point of pushing him into the river, 
when one of his sneers arrested my 
hand, by throwing me into a nervous 
shudder. On another occasion I was 
prepared to strangle him on a solitary 
heath, over which we were passing, 
but was prevented by the appearance of 
two corporals of the municipal guard. 
On a third, I determined to lay in 
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wait, and shoot him dead, but the pis- 
tol would not go off. These repeated 
failures satisfied me that there was 
something supernaturally mysterious 
about his character; that he was des- 
tined by fate to be my tormentor, and 
that any attempt to put him to death 
by my own hand must be unavailing. 

When I reflected upon these things, 
I yielded to despair, considering my- 
self in the light of Sinbad the sailor, 
and Smalldshodt as the Old Man of 
the Sea. Deep despondency seized 
upon me ; and, to add to my sorrows, 
came the consciousness, that, so long as 
we both lived, so long was I doomed 
to misery. 

As a last effort, I consulted Stein, 
and laid the whole particulars of my 
case before him. This singular man 
was absolutely astonished. He con- 
ceived at first sight that [ was jesting, 
and said, he could not imagine how a 
person of my intelligence, great size, 
and strength, could come to be an- 
noyed by such an object. He seemed 
to have no idea of a man, especially a 
man like me, being crushed to the dust 
by any conceivable portion of sneer- 
ing, and confessed — what indeed I 
had already noticed — that the Cynic’s 
sarcasms had no effect whatever upon 
him; that he treated them with utter 
contempt; and that, in fact, their author 
seldom practised them in his presence. 
‘ Independently of this,” said he, 
“ what in the name of wonder have 
you to care about them? he is not 
sneering at you. If he does so, you 
can knock him down ; and if he sneers 
at other people in such a way as to 
annoy you, can’t you tell him to hold 
his prating tongue, or go to the devil ? 
Sande’ the whole affair is mightily 
absurd. It seems as ridiculous as if 
an elephant were to get into the fidgets, 
and break his heart, because he was 
bitten by a louse.” 

The most singular feature in Stein’s 
character was the’ blended energy and 
kindness which pervaded it. Nothing 
seemed to disconcert him ; and though 
at first somewhat irritated at me for 
suffering myself to be so pestered, yet 
when he saw the dreadful state I was 
in,and heard me pour out my manifold 
griefs, he at once resolved to stand 
forth as my protector, and do what he 
could to render life endurable. I was, 
therefore, desired to be as much as 
possible in his company ; and, so long 
as this was the case, he shielded me 
VIII, NO. XLV. 
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pretty successfully from the desperate 
attacks of Smalldshodt. True, he 
could not prevent him altogether from 
sneering ; but he reduced both the force 
and frequency of his sarcasms, by re- 
presenting, in strong and indignant 
language, the absurdity of a man so 
everlastingly playing the part of a Me- 
nippus or Diogenes, and finding eternal 
fault with the whole human race. To 
oppose one’s selfin this intrepid manner 
to a person like my tormentor, must 
have required courage of a high order ; 
and in a short time I began to look 
upon him with feelings approaching to 
veneration. He filled a far loftier 
place in my esteem than Charlemagne, 
Amadis de Gaul, or Rolando; for 
their courage was purely physical, 
while his was in the highest degree 
moral,—the result of immense firm- 
ness, combined with high intellect, and 
an utter abhorrence of every thing like 
sarcastic tyranny and oppression. In 
a word, he despised the Cynic without 
fearing him. He corrected him un- 
dauntedly when he thought he was 
going too far, and, with almost super- 
human intrepidity, sometimes dragged 
me away from him when he thought I 
was in danger of sinking under the 
force of his multiplied sneers. 

But with this excellent man I could 
not be for ever. He had occupations 
of his own to attend to, and I was thus 
often left unprotected to sustain all the 
attacks of my tormentor. Indescribable 
were iny feelings when, in this unpro- 
tected condition, I encountered Smalld- 
shodt; but fortunately there is a period 
in human endurance beyond which 
suffering can no longer be tolerated. I 
reached this at last, and found that if 
the annoyance was continued, I should 
assuredly be driven mad, or be com- 
pelled to take some dreadful step 
against my own life. To prevent these 
extremities, I once more consulted 
Stein, and requested him to put me on 
some method of ridding myself at once, 
aud for ever, of the fatal cause of all 
my sorrows. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, moved by 
my distress, “ I see but one method 
by which you can rid yourself of the 
dreadful load which oppresses you. 
You MUST ASSASSINATE SMALLD- 
sHopt! The thing is easily done. 
You are as big and as strong as a dray- 
horse; he is weak, and therefore little 
likely to offer resistance. Suppose 
you strangle him? Nay, you need not 
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shudder; I shall lend you a hand.” 
Generous man! ; 

I shook my head. 

“ Then drown him.” 

[ told him I had already made the 
atieimpt, and failed. 

* Shoot him then.” 

This also I had attempted, with no 
better suce 

* Tlocus him. 

The thing could not be done. 

“« Blow him up with gunpowder.” 

Stil more difficult. 

Stein looked grave, stroked his chin, 
and appeared for a minute involved in 
deep thought. At last, striking himself 
on the forehead, and starting from bis 
chair, he exclaimed, “ I have it! Smalid- 
shodt is a more extraordinary character 
than I imagined, and, from what you 
state, I am satisfied that to annihilate 
him either by drowning, shooting, 
strangling, hocussing, or gunpowder, 
will be no easy matter. My worthy 
friend, there is only one way ‘of : giving 
him a guietus. You must take him to 
Venice, and get him murdered by a 
bravo.” . 

This advice pleased me miglitily, I 
gras] ed at it as a drowning man does 
ata twig, and resolved to carry it into 
practical operation. One thing influ- 
enced me consider ibly ; I felt that by 
killing the Cynic with my Own hand, his 
blood | would lie upon my conscience, 
and give rise to painful reflections per- 
haps during the remainder of life ; 
whereas by getting him disposed of by 
the hand of another, I would avoid 
these disagreeable feelings, and have 
nothing of a criminal nature to oppress 
my memory. Fortified by such unan- 
swerable reasoning, I received from 
Stein a letter of introduction to the 
chief bravo of Venice; having pre- 
viously invited Smalidshodt to accom- 
pany me in a tour, which I gave him 
to understand I undertook for pleasure, 
to that city, and offering in the most 
handsome manner to pay 
his expense s. He accepted the invita- 
tion greedily; and in the course of a 
week we were on our way to the 
“Queen of the Hundred Isles;” I 
armed with a blunderbuss and cutlass, 
and my companion 
small pocket-pistols. 

It is needless to describe our journey. 
I had no heart to look at any thing; 
the finest country in Europe, and some 
of its finest cities, were passed through 
unheeded; nor did they appear to 
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attract ereater notice from Smalldshodt, 
who seemed to have little love for either 
the sublime or beautiful. The whole 
powers of his mind were so directed in 
the current of satire, that nothing else 
appeared to him worthy of notice. As 
he neared the goal of bis earthly pil- 
grimage, his sneering became, if possi- 
ble, more ceaseless and energetic, as the 
groans of the criminal increase in force 
and frequency on the approach of his 
execution. 

It may be asked, Did not my heart 
relent in its dreadful purpose—had I 
no sympathy, vo compassion for him 
whom I was leading blindfolded to 
destruction ? I may safely answer none. 
I had too much compassion for myself 
to have any for him. Seeing that he 
or I must perish, I did not scruple as 
to the choice: had he shewn any thing 
like moderation in his sarcastic indul- 
gences; had he only softened them 
down in the slightest degree; had he 
exhibited one sign of a return to re- 
pentance, my heart would doubtless 
have dissolved like the snow in a sum- 
mer-day, and made me desist from 
my fell design against his life; but the 
reverse was so obviously the case, that 
I was inveterately steeled against him. 
Ungovernable hate was now blended 
with my terror, and every minute 
scemed an hour ‘till I reached Venice, 
and placed the letter of Mr. Stein in 
the hands of his friend the bravo. 

I found the bravoa very gentlemanly 
sort of ile occupied a large 
house near the Rialto, and was much 
esteemed throughout the city for his 
stern integrity. Whatever case he un- 
dertook, he managed with perfect skill 
and honesty. Le scorned to shed 
human blood from the base motives of 
vengeance or robbery; in proof of 
which, it is well known that many of 
those whom he disposed of had at the 
time large sums upon them, which, how- 
ever, he never touched. Ile 
all sort of meanness and peculation; 
and if he received the stipulated price 
for his trouble, it was all he asked, or 
indeed wouldaccept. These fine traits 
of character made him much liked ; and 
he was looked upon not only as the 
most respectable, but most talented, of 
his profession in that part of Italy. 
liaving perused Mr. Stein’s letter, he 
desired me to call back next day, when 
he would give me his answer, and say 
whether he would or would not under- 
take the business to which it referred ; 
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while I returned to my hotel in beiter 
spirits than I had been in for some 
months. I saw that I was now on the 
point of getting rid of my tormentor, 
that there was still some chance of hap- 
piness for me in this world, and that I 
should have the satisfaction of inflicting 
summary vengeance on one who had 
been to me such an_ inconceivable 
source of misery. 

On reaching the hotel I was much 
surprised at the absence of Smalldshodt. 
Hitherto he had never been separated 
from me for above half an hour at a 
time since our departure from Got- 
tingen, but now he had betaken him- 
self some where, and did not make his 
appearance for several hours. Surprised 
as I was at this circumstance, I was still 
more so at the unaccountable change 
which had come over him ; for, instead 
of being flippant, volatile, and sarcastic, 
as before, he had all at once become 
taciturn and gloomy. Something seemed 
to weigh upon his conscience, and for 
once in my life did I pity him. He 
must either, I imagined, have had some 
supernatural presentiment of his im- 
pending fate, or met with a person in 
Venice who in the art of sneering was 
more illustrious than even himself. 
Little did I know the diabolical design 
he was meditating against my life; 
little did I know that it was the secret 
upbraidings of his restless, ungrateful, 
and malignant spirit, which had thrown 
such a dreadful and mysterious damp 
upon him. Villain as he was, he felt 
in all its force the accursed infamy he 
was about to be guilty of, in directing 
the knife against the bosom of his bene- 
factor and friend. 

Next morning, according to agree- 
ment, I called upon the bravo, who took 
me aside and spoke as follows: “ Sir, 
as I am a man of honour, and anxious 
to oblige my friends, I must state can- 
didly how things stand between us. 
My particular friend Stein has sent me 
a letter by you, requesting ty services 
for the disposal of Mr. Smalldshodt. 
Another particular friend writes me by 
Mr. Smalldshodt, that this young gen- 
tleman is anxious I should do the same 
service by you, and requesting my 
assistance accordingly. Now, if [ 
oblige the one, [ must oblige the other; 
both requests must be complied with or 
neither, so make your choice. If you are 
exceedingly anxious to get rid of your 
companion, I, of course, to gratify you 
and Mr. Stein, will be ready to do it; 
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but then, as I am guided inall I do by 
strict justice, I must take the liberty 
of obliging Mr. Smalldshodt and my 
other friend by treating you ina similar 
way.” 

This declaration of the bravo struck 
me with rage and alarm,—rage against 
Smalldshodt, and alarm at the dreadful 
fate which hung over me. I stood on 
the brink of a precipice; the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death lay at my feet; 
the grave was yawning to receive me ; 
and [ found that I had all along been 
nurturing a viper; that I had taken a 
cockatrice to my embrace, whose poi- 
son was now about to enter my heart 
with fell and diabolical activity. What 
now was Smalldshodt, since the film 
had dropped from my eyes? I saw 
him in the light of a sneering mis- 
creant, a sarcastic fiend, a pale, thin, 
sharp-featured demon, an incarnation 
of Satan, and the youngest born of 
hell. In one moment the sense of his 
iniquity rose up before me like a Tar- 
tarean phantom, and blasted my very 
heart more utterly than the upas-tree 
withers the verdure of the poisonous 
valley of Java. 

Fortunately for myself, the fury oc- 
casioned by this display of his un- 
paralleled baseness was equal to my 
alarm. Had it been otherwise, [ 
should instantly have closed with the 
bravo, and desired him to destroy us 
both; as life, in such circumstances, 
would have been absolutely intolerable, 
and death an event rather to be de- 
sired than shunned. But the accom- 
panying paroxysm of wrath gave a 
strange energy to my mind ; it enabled 
me to set Smalldshodt at defiance ; 
and I now felt persuaded that, not 
only had he lost his power over me, 
but, on the event of his again attempt- 
ing to exercise it, I should be in a 
state to thrust him away as an “ un- 
clean thing,” or even inflict summary 
chastisement upon the spot. The very 
wrath which now raged so impetuously 
proved my salvation; it unsquatted 
the incubus which so long oppressed 
me, destroyed the necromancer's power, 
swallowed up his rod as Aaron’s did 
those of the magicians’, and reduced 
him to the level of an ordinary mortal. 
I now wondered how his sneers had 
ever been able to annoy me, how he 
had acquired so strange an influence 

over my mind, and been able to inflict 
on one who never injured him in word 
and deed such unmerited misery, 
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It is hardly necessary to pursue this 
subject farther. The explanation of 
the bravo perfectly satisfied me; so, 
betaking myself to his house, I thanked 
him for his gentlemanly and honourable 
conduct, and gave him to understand, 
that as he could not carry Mr. Stein’s 
wishes into effect without obliging his 
other friend, I was contented that no 
farther steps should be taken in the 
business. He cordially approved of 
my resolution, saying that, in fact, he 
was glad I had come to it; for to put 
such a person as Smalldshodt to death 
would be turning assassination into 
ridicule, burlesquing the science of 
murder, and making the profession, of 
which he was so distinguished an orna- 
ment, eminently ridiculous. To use 
his own expressive language, “ it would 
be employing a scythe to decapitate a 
wasp, putting a fly on the wheel, cru- 
cifying a grasshopper, or using the 
club of Hercules to crush a gnat.” To 
this view of the case, expressed as it 
was in clear philosophical language, 
and enforced with various cogent rea- 
sons, deduced partly from his own per- 
spicuous intellect, and partly from the 
doctrines of Plato and the Stagyrite, I 
felt bound to be satisfied; and, after 
bidding him a fervent adieu, and 
wishing him plenty of business and a 
prosperous career in his profession, I 
departed from Venice, a much happier 
man than when I entered that truly in- 
teresting and most singular of cities. 

On reaching Gottingen, the first 
thing I did was to call on Stein, to 
whom I related my adventures. [lis 
generous nature was delighted to find 
me so completely recovered from the 
infliction under which I laboured so 
grievously when he last saw me; but 
he was any thing but pleased with the 
conduct of the bravo, whom he repre- 
sented as being under many obligations 
to him in the way of business, and 
who, he declared, ought to have stuck 
at no point to oblige him. “ Had I 
known,” said he, “ that the chief 
ruffian would have had any scruples 
on the subject, I should have furnished 
you with an introductory letter to ano- 
ther of the profession,—one indeed 
not so deeply indebted to me as the 
first, but who, nevertheless, would not 
have been prevented from obliging me 
by any false qualms of conscience or 
any idle sense of honour. But no 
matter! if you are satisfied, so am I; 
and may you never again fall under 
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the despicable tyranny of Smalldshodt.” 
Excellent man! When I reflected 
upon his friendship to myself, and his 
continued enmity against him who had 
so cruelly oppressed me, and who in 
fact had sought my life, I saw that 
there was still virtue in the world; 
and that, though it should be banished 
from every other spot, it would yet find 
an abode in the manly bosom of Fre- 
derick Stein. 

A few days after my own arrival, 
the Cynic made his appearance, like a 
disastrous planet, at Gottingen; but 
the consciousness of the detection of 
his abominable design against me, and 
probably some dread of my just resent- 
ment, have succeeded in keeping him 
at a distance, and he has never yet 
had the impudence to speak to or even 
recognise me. I sometimes entertain 
the idea of drubbing him soundly, and 
more than once have intended getting 
him assassinated, either by my own 
hand or that of my friend Stein; but, 
somehow, the strong feeling of con- 
tempt which I entertain towards him 
has always restrained me, and proved 
his best safety. His insignificance in- 
deed is his only protection; it in some 
measure saved him from the dagger of 
the bravo, and has had the same effect 
in protecting him from mine. What 
he is now doing I know not, but I 
often see him at musical parties, sneer- 
ing at the performers, and occasionally 
indulging in the same practice in the 
pit of the theatre, of which he is a 
great frequenter. Now and then he 
may be seen in the coffee-houses, 
drinking small beer, sipping eau sucrée, 
or talking scandal and gossip with the 
waiters. Some days ago he got drunk 
upon three glasses of thin white wine, 
and was carried off to the watchhouse, 
for having in that state struck a young 
lady, and broken the string of her reti- 
cule. For this offence he was fined 
half a guilder, and admonished by the 
syndic. That his sneering propensities 
are as inveterate as ever there can be 
no doubt ; but I do not learn that he 
has been able to acquire such an as- 
cendency over any other person as he 
obtained over me. Be this as it may, 
I advise my friends not to be too inti- 
mate with him, seeing the protracted 
misery I underwent from such a cause. 
Indeed, the most dangerous friend a 
man can have is the Cynic of Got- 
tingen. 
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ON MILITARY PROMOTION, 
BY BOMBARDINIO. 


WITH LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, AND NOTES, BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 


As you have been so kind as to submit the enclosed to my 
consideration, with many compliments on my military fame and experience, I 
have perused it from beginning to end with the most profound attention, and 
strenuously recommend its publication in your next number. As for my writing 
a commentary upon it, I do not think I have time just now; indeed, I should 
have little more to do, in most places, than to say “ Ditto” to the text: and I 
confess, that of late the only columns to which I have paid any attention are 
those of magazines, and the reviews which I know best are to be seen on a 
bookseller’s counter. I shall write a few lines, however. On one point, which 
particularly annoys my friend Bombardinio, and others of my brethren in arms, 
I have long made up my mind; viz. the caprice of promotion. Some ancient 
author (to me, at the present moment, unknown) observes, that “kissing goes by 
favour ;” and a truer remark — be it with reverence spoken — occurs no where, 
from Genesis to Revelations. Why then waste one’s breath in grumbling, when 
it could be with so much more advantage kept to cool one’s porridge? I see 
Howick has some plan in petto for improving the present system; and no doubt 
Howick is a very gentlemanlike, amiable, and good-natured creature, greatly 
beloved and respected by all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance, and 
especially esteemed at the Colonial Office for the extent of his abilities, the affa- 
bility of his manners, and his kind consideration of all under him: so that much 
may be expected from so distinguished a character in the business of doing away 
with patronage, particularly when we reflect that he is the son of a venerable 
patriarch, who has quartered only seventeen of his kindred on the public, at the 
trifling cost of no more than 120,000/. a-year. 
Let Bombardinio, therefore, take off his toddy, praise the Lord, and call for 
a clean pipe; for as long as the world wags, so long will those who have no 
interest in any profession be obliged to make way for those who have. And why 
should not they? The weakest should go to the wall; and he is weakest who 
has not a friend in court. As Bombardinio well knows, the first cannon fired in 
anger will go far towards setting matters right ; and the dandy officers not being 
in any great hurry to go to the wars, room will be made for others. In the mean 
while we must live as we can—‘ cankers of a calm world,” as Otway calls us 
poor H. P.’s; and, smoking our cigars with all the equanimity in our power, 
attend reviews as pedestrian spectators, with the perfect certainty of seeing our 
old regiments commanded by officers who were in the nursery or the preparatory 
school, when we were chasing Buonaparte’s marshals, and at last the little 


corporal himself, at the point of the bayonet or the edge of the sabre, to the tune 
of “ The British Grenadiers.” 































Sigh no more, Half-pays, sigh no more — 
Whigs were deceivers ever ; 


and, for that matter, so were Tories—at least as far as we were concerned. 
With respect to my own particular case, such a flagitious and truly abominable 
~-but no matter: Fitzroy Somerset told me the other day at dinner, that the 
Horse Guards were busily occupied in doing me justice ; and if they will not, 
why De Lacy Evans has promised he will bring it before parliament. It is the 
least he can do, for I pelted Hobhouse for him most lustily at the last West- 
minster election. As the little fellow looked most abominably like a tailor, I 
thought it only fair to help him to cabbage. 

Another ground of complaint which my friend Bombardinio makes, it is, I 
think, useless to debate upon. He is angry with that class of great officers who 
are deep upon the mould ofa button, and decided upon the cut of a coat-tail. 
Why so? In the name of Mars, the god of war, what are our officers to do in 
these piping times of peace? Study, says Bombardinio. Easily said, I reply ; 
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but is there any chance of their doing so? Not the least. Their chief business 
in peace-times is to flaunt among the ladies—and an ancient and most honourable 
pastime it is, highly commend: ible, and past the wit of man to put down. Is it 
not, therefore, to be expected, that the genius of tailoring is to be in the ascendant, 
and that the talents of distinguished artists should be in requisition? George lV. 
—God rest his soul! as my Papist countrymen would say —was a great hand in 
this line; and the Marquess of Londonde ry, therefore, proposed his health, as 
the first cavalry officer in Europe. I told his lord ship at the time, that he ought 
to have propos sed him as the first naval officer, because no man had doubled so 
many capes. In the interval between wars and battlings such will always be the 
case, at least in England. Thanks to our insular situation (to talk newspaper), 
we are not called upon to be ever and aye ready for the beat of the drum, or the 
sound of the bugle; and what more agreeable exercise of the mind can our 
officers be allowed, than arranging their coats and overhauling their breeches? 
Besides, are we not the great button-making nation? and does not Birmingham 
return two members to parliament, one of “whom is my friend Tom Attwood, 
who has assured us that he can call up two hundred thousand men at one stamp 
of his foot ?—all, no doubt, buttoned according to the last fashion of Brummagem. 
Let all trades live, and let ‘the peace-ofticers have their appropriate work. I do 
not think the men have enough to do, and therefore regret the old hair-dressing 
system. I recollect the time when a soldier’s hair was so beplastered, and tied 
with such vehemence into a queue, that he could not shut his eyes; and it was a 
pleasing sight to a mind replete with industrious ideas, to see a row of men in a 
barrack-room, each man tying the queue of the man who was before him — the 
first tyer being tied separately by the last of the tied. Then there was the 
musket to be kept polished bright as a looking-glass, and the gaiters to be made 
as white as the Alpine snow, or any other snow of equal whiteness | 
remember Tiger Conran, who is mentioned in Bombardinio’s paper, whipping 
a Royal very gaily for having a speck upon his gaiters on parade ; the Duke 
of Kent did the same at Gibr. utar, for which, it is believed, he was shot 
at from his own line, being an amiable young prince, and much beloved. 
Now all this might be very wrong — the cropped hair, the brown musket, 
the loose trousers, are no doubt far superior things to the old arrangement; 
but then that old arrangement kept a soldier in constant work, and when 
he is not so kept, he is doing mischief, as nobody who knows soldiers will deny. 

W hi ut I have just said re ‘k utes, of course, to infantry, because the foot is the 
“arm” (to use the wise word now in fashion) with which I am: best acquainted ; 
as for the cavalry, I would not give a cavalry soldier a quarter of an hour to 
himself in the day—there is ini plenty to do in the sti ble, if no where else. 

But here I am prattling away, and keeping you from Bombardinio, whose 
observations are a long way “out of sight,” as ‘the Qu: urterly Reviewer Says, 
better worthy of attention than mine. I have added, be it with scanty hand, a 
few notes. 

Faithfully yours, 
Dear Yorke, 

Junior United Service. Morcan O’Donenrty. 

P.S.—TI agree with you in your judicious remarks. This rumpus between 
Pedro and our old friend Mig. has bedevilled two years’ vintage. As for the 
other Portuguese wines, I do not much care about them ; but Port — it was for 
many years ‘the orthoc lox and Tory liquor. Perhé aps it is only fit, that as Toryism 
is guing to the dogs (for a w hile, Yorke—only for aw hile), that its favourite 
tipple should go with it. There is no doubt an ample and extensive vineyard in 
a farm called London, which will supply, as it has done for many a long year, 
the wants of the port-bibbers; but it is too much to have the whole stock from 
that one clos. And the Saints—may Lueifer lick them !—have done us out of 
rum for ever and a day, which strikes a vital blow at grog. The times are out 


of joint. Well! we must rough it fora couple of years on claret and whisky, as 
weil as we can. M. O’D. 


P.S.—Please send check by bearer—M. O'D. 
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MILITARY PROMOTION. 


* Sil’on s‘avancait par l’étude et par l’application plutét que par Vintrigue, la 
faveur, et par mille autre voies occultes, les gens de guerre méditeroient plus quils 


ne font sur ce qu’ils voient dans les différentes actions de la guerre.”—Fo.arb. 


At a time when we have no security 
for one moment’s continuance of do- 
mestic tranquillity, except the reliance 
placed by the government on the armed 
force of the country, it may be as well 
to call public attention to some im- 
portant points connected with the ge- 
neral organisation of an army on which 
so great a responsibility is mi ide to 
rest. When the established church is 
declared a burden to the land, and all 
accumulated property denounced as 
plunder taken from the people— when 
the old opinions and institutions, round 
which men formerly rallied in the hour 
of danger, are swept away by the tor- 
rent of innovation——when we behold 
peers of the realm, together with the 
nearest relatives of the first law-oflicers 
of the crown, refusing to pay taxes 
legally imposed, and hear passive re- 

sistance to the acts even of a reformed 
parliament publicly proclaimed, we 
may be pretty sure that active resist- 
ance is not distant, provided an oppor- 
tunity offering fair chances of success 
can be discove ered. And what but the 
continued loyalty and constant efli- 
ciency of the armed force withholds 
such an opportunity from the thousands 
of daring and energetic men who, by 
the reform mania, have been deluded 
into a belief that wealth and privileges 
are withheld from them, which they 
would be fully justified in recovering 
by main force, were the means at their 
disposal ? And how easily men receive 
and act upon doctrines however wild, 
provided they are flattering to human 
views and passions, is known to ever 
one(1). An Italian renegadohasalready 
furnished us with a treatise on popular 
tactics : various journals have also lec- 
tured on the same subject ; and though 
these loyal essays evince but a sorry 
insight into the science of war, they 
shew an ample willingness to teach, as 
well as a belief in a sufficient number of 
zealous scholars. 

Under these circumstances, too much 
attention cannot be paid to the system 
according to which officers are em- 
ployed and promoted. It is not now 
enough that a man should have high 
aristocratic rank to entitle him to pre- 
ferment, or that he should be able to 
over the 


purchase it 


heads of less 





wealthy competitors ; the time has ar- 
rived when conduct, and not con- 
nexion, must ve a passport to promo~ 
tion— when a dignified urbanity of 
manners (never to be confounded with 
vulgar condescension), certain of ac- 
quiring good will for the possessor — 
when the high qualities and acquire- 
ments that sway opinion, and to which 
men look up with deference, and which 
are sure, therefore, of inspiring the 
soldier with confidence in scenes of 
civil discord, and with enthusiasm 
amidst the toils and dangers of war,— 
can alone give claims to military rank 
and command. ‘This principle must 
now be self-evident; but as we suspect 
that it has not been always acted up 
to at the Horse-Guards, we propose 
making a few unconnected remarks on 
the subject, rather with a view to call 
attention to this most important point 
of military organisation, than for the 
purpose of offering any particular sug- 
gestion of our own. The last must 
remain matter for future consideration. 
Rapid promotion is, no doubt, flat- 
tering and agreeable to those who 
profit by it, but it is offensive and 
humiliating to those who are passed 
over; and it is naturally discouraging 
to the general mass, who, seeing the 
vacancies left by the elect filled up by 
individuals of the same class, pretty 
certain of being promoted in a similar 
manner, soon arrive at the mortifying 
conviction that they are themselves 
following a long, and too often hopeless, 
road to preferment; while wealth, 
power, and influence, keep a near and 
pleasant road open to their favourites. 
If such feelings arise even when the 
elect are on a par with other men as 
to merit, and inferior only in point of 
service, it acts with a doubly offensive 
force when, as must sometimes happen, 
the favoured of fortune are not the fa- 
voured of nature, and are found far 
inferior in manners, conduct, and ac- 
quirements, to those over whose heads 
they are advanced. Yet is the prac- 
tice avowedly continued ; and though 
no man in the least acquainted with 
the profession can for a moment doubt 
the necessity of leaving to the military 
administration the full power of select- 
ing, at their own unquestioned discre- 
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tion, the individuals intended for em- 
ployment and preferment, yet a wise 
principle may at times be unwisely 
applied ; and the use made of the one 
here alluded to tends too frequently 
to mortify and discourage the many 
for the benefit of the few ; whereas the 
object of military organisation is to 
raise, strengthen, and encourage the 
many, for the general benefit of the 
service at large: and the best mode of 
effecting this is, not to humble, but to 
raise men in their own estimation, and 
to create the sort of self-esteem which 
constitutes the basis of that e/evation 
of mind, on which, in scenes of war as 
in military affairs generally, we can 
alone depend with perfect confidence 
and security. 

When in 1803, after a disastrous 
waste of blood and treasure, it became 
apparent, even to the meanest capacities, 
as it had long been to ordinary capaci- 
ties, that an efficient army was a neces- 
sary engine of war, every exertion was 
used in order to metamorphose English- 
men into soldiers—a task that the 
Whigs assured us was altogether hope- 
less. As pipe-clay(2) and drill were, in 
those days, looked upon as the best 
specifics for teaching Britons — the 
boldest and most athletic men in Eu- 
rope—how to fight, an officer had then 
a fair chance of being noticed and pro- 
moted provided he could strut up and 
down the parade in a commanding 
manner, give his orders in a loud 
voice, and, above all, make a battalion 
perform, in a cloud of pipe-clay and 
hair-powder dust, some of the so-called 
eighteen manceuvres. A good deal of 
abuse, the sign of little-minded igno- 
rance, heaped upon all ranks of sub- 
ordinates, was passed over, as rather 
teuding to uphold a just system of 
discipline, and became almost fa- 
shionable ; whilst the foolish pedantry 
with which a number of high function- 
aries watched over the most minute 
details of dress, made officers almost 
dependent on tailors and hatters for 
the security of their commissions, and 
would furnish a good volume of amus- 
ing anecdotes; though it too often 
enabled low-minded men, when in 
command of regiments, to annoy, by 
the help of some paltry adjutant, or 
other equally worthy assistant, those 
whose professional knowledge and ge- 
neral conduct placed them, on all other 
points, beyond the reach of persecution. 
As to military talents, they were, by 
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universal consent, never spoken of; 
they were deemed far beyond our 
grasp, and accessible only to our ene- 
mies: all military knowledge open to 
Englishmen was supposed to be con- 
fined to the Book of Regulations. If 
any one ever thought about the higher 
branches of the science, he carefully 
kept such thoughts to himself, well 
knowing that, right or wrong, they 
would at best have been considered 
de trés mauvais ton ; and as to writing 
on the subject, it was of course entirely 
out of the question. Nor is there a 
single work or essay on military affairs, 
dating from the early part of the war, 
that is even worth the paper on which 
it is printed. We are not, of course, 
speaking of mere books of detail, or 
illustrations of Dundas —translations, 
as we might call them, of that ponde- 
rous volume into plain and simple 
English — but original essays on the 
formation, discipline, and employment 
of armies. Even the miserable system 
of tactics that confines the exertion of 
the soldier to the unskilful pulling of a 
trigger, was left unquestioned till the 
subject was lately taken up in a con- 
temporary journal. 

The Horse-Guards, so favourably 
distinguished for courtesy in all official 
transactions, almost forgot their usual 
politeness ifany one attempted to bring 
matters of professional science to their 
notice; and we have known some of 
the high functionaries actually refuse 
to acknowledge even the receipt of a 
humble presentation-copy of the trans- 
lation of a foreign work on military 
subjects. This strange tendency to 
prevent thinking on professional mat- 
ters, which may in some degree ac- 
count for the deplorable state of modern 
tactics, seems to have been congenial 
to all military authorities, foreign as 
well as British. Puisegur and Folard 
were silenced and disgraced ; the con- 
queror of Fontenay (as a tactician, 
certainly inferior to no one of his con- 
temporaries) fared little better; Beren- 
horst, the ablest of all, never rose above 
the rank of captaiu, though he served 
on Frederick’s staff during the early 
part of the seven years’ war; and Bu- 
low, whose genius might have averted 
the defeat of Jena, died in prison for 
having published opinions that are now 
quoted and appealed to by all military 
men of knowledge and experience. 

It is a curious fact, that none of the 
officers of the martinet school, of which 
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we were speaking above, distinguished 
themselves in the field, or acquired 
any permanent reputation, whilst many 
were eminently unfortunate. The late Sir 
Henry Clinton, and General Conran (3) 
of the Royals, formed (if they could be 
called martinets) pretty nearly the only 
exceptions ; for the first was a man of 
the highest military talents, perfectly 
acquainted indeed with all the details 
of duty, but likely to be strict only 
about those that were of real import- 
ance. His service as commander of a 
regiment (if ever he served in that ca- 
pacity) was long before our time; but 
as a general, he commanded the divi- 
sions that decided both at Salamanca 
and Waterloo. Conran (surnamed the 
tiger), though often called a martinet, 
was perhaps too eccentric to be exactly 
deserving of the appellation. Like 
Clinton, he was a man of great talents, 
well acquainted with the details of 
duty, and would no doubt have distin- 
guished himself had the opportunities 
offered. In the latter years of his life, 
disappointment and ill-health had 
completely broken his high spirit, and 
a temper that, at the best, could never 
be completely relied on. When a re- 
gimental officer, he was liked by those 
who knew him, though rough and uncer- 
tain in his manners; whilst Sir Henry 
Clinton, though cold, and often stern 
in exterior deportment, was always “a 
perfect gentleman from top to toe.” 
No one(4) was ever more free from the 
martinet mania than the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; he hardly ever interfered with 
the drill and exercise of the troops, 
and never, as far as we know, sug- 
gested even the slighest alteration or 
improvement in any branch of tactics. 
In matters of dress, he gave the officers 
pretty nearly carte blanche; and the 
Peninsular army certainly presented 
the most extraordinary medley of cos- 
tumes ever beheld. It was only at 
Cambray that he afterwards took to 
lecturing on this subject, when some 
of the aides-de-camp gave more lati- 
tude to their fancy than was deemed 
altogether consistent with a time of 
peace; and even then he began by 
applying for instructions to the Horse- 
Guards, the mighty fountain-head of 
all such little knowledge. 

The martinet dynasty was also fa- 
vourable to the rise of what were termed 
in the army pen-and-ink men(5), not, 
as may be supposed, literary characters, 
but staff-officers, mostly brigade-majors 
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and aides-de-camp, who could make 
out a neat return, quote page and chap- 
ter of a regulation, who knew the 
number of a mancuvre, without per- 
haps knowing its object, and could 
write an invitation to dinner, and a 
vapid brigade order after a quarterly 
inspection. Of the individuals who 
thus rose pen in hand, only one cut a 
figure during the war; but, as many a 
French cuirassier felt at Waterloo, Sir 
John Elly could wield a sword even 
better than a pen. This gate to pre- 
ferment is now completely closed ; for 
most generals can write their own let- 
ters, and all staff situations are given 
to men of family and influence, whe- 
ther the fortunate youths themselves 
can write or not. 

About the same time, a good many 
foreign adventurers, counts and barons 
of course, obtained rank amongst us, 
under pretence of being heirs to the 
high military wisdom and _ science 
deemed, by universal accord, com- 
pletely beyond the reach of English- 
men. They brought us filthy musta- 
ches (6), fur caps, and fantastic hussar- 
jackets ; and having got good pay and 
pensions, passed away without leaving 
a single name sufficiently remembered 
to be even laughed at. None of these 
adventurers belonged to the King’s 
German Legion. The officers of that 
corps were mostly Hanoverians, men 
ofrank in their own country, and gene- 
rally also men of good education, par- 
ticularly those who came over in the 
first instance ; and, taken as a body, 
they could not be surpassed by any 
corps of officers whatever. Owing to 
the connexion that had so long sub- 
sisted between the two countries, there 
was, from first to last, the very best 
understanding between the British and 
Hanoverian troops. We could relate 
many acts of courtesy that, both in 
field and hall, passed between them, 
and that would not, perhaps, have 
passed so well between British and 
British. 

The active period of the war brought 
about, as was natural to expect, some 
change and improvement in the man- 
ner of granting promotion; for it not 
only became customary to fill up the 
vacancies occasioned by the casualties 
of the field according to regimental 
seniority, but a step of promotion was 
besides generally given to officers who 
held particular situations or commands 
in battle; and whenever the com- 
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manders of divisions, or the heads of 


or thought they 
particular éclat, 
noticed were also 


departments, observed, 
observed, actions of 
the individuals so 
pretty sure of preferm Though this 
was, after all, giving encouragement 
only to a number of stall-oflicers and 
commanders of corps and 
yet the mere circu 
occasionally struck off the shackles 
that the factious patriotism of the 
Whigs had imposed upon the army 
from its very formation: the spirit of 
“merry England 
the trammels of the pipe-clay scieuce, 
and actior is of g eee were performed 
in all ranks that = not be surpassed 
till human intrepidity shall 
sumed a new, yet, unknown 
character. 

How the officers were rewarded after 
the war, for their services during the 
long an d arduous contest, is known to 
all. In 1816 and 1817 entire armies 
reduced without as 
“ thank you” being bestowed on men 
who had fought in three qi 
the globe, and had been victorious 
wherever victory was fairly acc 
but when in 1829 the second majors 
of cavalry (few of whom had ever seen 
any service) were to be — half- 
pay, it was found necessary to bribe 
these scions of aristocracy into the 
measure by the tender of lieutenant- 
colonelcies ; thus, for 
gratifying a few young noblemen, in- 
sulting the feelings of ail the old mi ajors 
and captains of the army. In this 
spirit have the officers who were des- 
titute of interest been invariably treated 
since the war. Let us now see how 
promotion went on during the contest 
itself. 

As there were at the most but three 
field-officers with a 
whom could hardly be expected to fall, 
the promotions that occurred by the 
casualties of the field were mostly con- 
fined to the junior ranks. On_ the 
other hand, the whole of the staff, all 
appointed by favour, and none of wine, 
except aides-de-c: amp, could well be 
under the rauk of captain, were 


of promotion,even when their divisions 


reviments, 


mstances of contest 


” also broke thro 1 


have as- 


and, as 


were much as 


essil le ; 


sure 


and brigades, as often happened, were 
spectators of the contest ; for such is the 
sublimity of the military science of our 
times, that thousands fre quently remain 
tame spectators of the slaughter of their 


* First division, seventh 
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comrades, leaving sanguinary and unde- 
cided victories to be fought over and 
over again, till the mere exhaustion of 
one of the parties puts an end to the 
contest, or till.fortune, tired of directing 
scenes of carnage, in which personal 
bravery alone disputes her omnipotent 
sway, brings about the finale by some 
of those catastrophes which are beyond 
the sphere of =e 
The battle of s 


speculation. 


salamanca, a ,owing to 


the moment chosen for » first onset, 
(the subsequent delay was injurious), 
rhest of modern 
fought and won by four 
ie army ; three* 
ing quiet spectators of the 
allowing the 
losing 
to retire, for the purpose of being re- 
cognised The short(7) 
cut-and-thrust sword of the Romans 
would have told more effectually; and 
few indeed are those who, in so fair a 
field, and with such parity of numbers, 
would have escaped from the unerring 
shafts and uplifted bills of our ances- 
tors. Why, with men who have verily 
not degenerated from their sires, such 
results should now be pro- 
duced, we leave to the upholders of 
la s ands science to determine. 

That among the staff-officers pro- 
moted as above stated there were men 
of the highest merit, is well known; 
there are men of high merit among all 
classes of British officers; but that in 
spect alters the question: for 
there were numbers of regimental of- 
of equal merit, who had no 
chance of promotion, whereas the pro- 
motion of the former was certain, even 
without merit, as their situations, con- 
ferred by favour, ensured advancement 
almost as a matter of course, though 
the services of the regimental officers 
were more dangerous, more laborious, 
and (if properly acted up to) even 
more difficult. It is sufficient for an 
aide-de-camp to be able to sit a horse 
and deliveramessage; and if,in addition 
to this, an assistant-adjutant-general 
or brigade-major can add up a return, 
it is all that is absolutely required. 
Higher qualifications are expected from 
the officers of the quarter-master-gene- 
ral’s d partment, and were, no do bt, 
to be found amongst them; but out 
peculiar mode and system of war sel- 
dom called for a display of those ta- 


battles, was 
divisions of tl remain- 
scene, and 
discomfited French, afte: 
about one-fifih of therr numbers, 
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inferior 
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lents, whereas the labours of the regi 
mental officers were incessant. Yet 
no despatch was ever sent, and no 
report was ever written, without par- 
ticular mention being made of the 
service of “ my aide-de-camp, and the 
of my staff,” 
all named previous to their appearing 
in the The rew: — of “—r 
mental officers was, on the other hand, 
pretty generally sch | to the onion 
bestowed on tie “ gallant conduct of 
the troops generally ;” when 
fortunate individual happened to 
be a man of aristocratic rank, when 
exception was contrived of course. 

The cavalry also(&), acting, from the 
nature of their duty, more frequently 
in small or detached parties tl 
infantry, offered 





other officers who were 


gazette. 


unless 


some 





ian the 
juent occa- 
sions for mentioning, and cor 
for promoting, individual 
and favoured branch of the 
service ; though it was allowed on all 
hands that their contribution towards 
the general success bore but a small 


more fi 





of ti 





tocratic 


proportion to the quantum of reward 
bestowed upon them in return. Daring 
Sir John Moore’s campaign, indeed, 
they carried every thing before them ; 


ar nd, had they alw: Lys nce l up to the 
standard then established, it is difficult 
to say what would have equalled their 
but their ill success at Tala- 
vera, Which must not, however, be al- 
together pleced to their own acct unt, 
completely dé ampe sd their ardour: tl hey 


de »SETLS 5 


did little during the campaigns of 1810 
and 1811, but continued, nevertheless, 
to get plenty of promotion. The spirit 


of victory that flashed along the line, 
the moment the order to advance 
against the enemy was given at Sala- 
manca, communicated itself to the ca- 
valry, and they made one gallant and 
effective charge in the battle, and ano- 
ther during the pursuit; but again fell 
off during the retreat from Burgos. 
Vittoria was their darkest day ; for 
they allowed the broken French in- 
fantry to retire unassailed through a 
country perfectly well adapted to ca- 
valry action : promotion, however, was 
caught, though the French escaped. 
It is not easy to genera ilise the cond ct 
of the iwalry at Pon- 
sonby’s ere made a noble, we may 
say a tremendous charge, for it swept 
at least ten thousand men from the 
ground ; and Vivian’s brigade gave the 
coup de grace, though the battle was 
then, perhays, no longer doubtful. 


Waterloo : 
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After such actigns, we must not ask 
who obtained, But rather who did not 
obtain promotion. 

Let it not be thought, from any 
thing here stated, that we rate the 
Waterloo(9) fighting, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, sperior to what took 
place in the Peninsula,—far from it; 
there was, on the contrary, nothing 
done at Wa that could at ali 
equal the cavalry actions of the first 
Peninsular campaign, or the subse- 
quent breaching of the Spanish for- 
tresses by the artillery, and the storm- 
ing of th places by the infantry ; 
together with many other deeds ofhigh 
gallantry and conduct that could be 
mentioned. ‘To give medals, rank, and 
distinction to the victors of Waterloo, 
to the exclusion of their bre: 
Peninsula, was, therefore, 
mitting on a grand seale one of those 
acts of military injustice every day 
performed on a small one. It is now 
probably too late to atone for this 

ror; the day indeed for military de- 
corations is altogether past. The noise 
and smoke of modern battles, and the 
whole system of modern war, prevent 
due distinctions from being drawn ; 
stars and decorations are ridiculed, 
when, as it unavoidably happens at 
times, they are bestowed on the worth- 
less; and they on heartburnines 
to the deserving, who are often just as 
unavoidably passed over. The best 
thing that could now ins done would 
perhaps be to abrogate them all by 
one sweeping order, leaving it to pub- 
lic opinion alone to decorate public 
men according to their deserts ; and in 
a — in which party politics 
has never been able to exercise any 
‘clea, opinion would be pretty 
nearly infallible. The army in general 
are looked upon as Tories, and per- 
haps jus stly so; vet no one ranks 
hig Sse in milit ary estimation than Col. 
Napier, who is a comple te Radical (10). 

‘The guards, too, having never more 
than two battalions in the field, which 
were generally in reserve, obtained fox 


terloo 


e same 


ren of the 
only com- 











their share far more promotion than 
fell to any entire division of the army, 
besides retaining, from their very con- 
stitution, independently of their access 





to favour, the certainty of giving, by 


means of the 91 lieutenant-colonels, as 
many general officers to the army as 
all the rest of the infantry put together. 
No ove can be more ready to do jus- 
tice to the noble bearing of the officers, 
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and to the gallantry and good conduct 
of the men of the guards, than we are; 
but, with the most perfect willingness 
to allow them their full share of merit, 
which we confess is great, we still 
think that the service of seven bat- 
tallions is too dearly purchased at such 
an expense of favour, given to the de- 
triment of the rest of the army ; for, in 
military estimation, the guards never 
surpassed the infantry of the line, nor 
equalled the light division. These 
regiments, to be really beneficial in 
proportion to the promotion bestowed 
on them, should be composed ex- 
clusively of officers and soldiers drawn 
from the line, as a reward for good 
conduct; thus holding out encourage- 
ment, instead of depressing the hopes of 
the rest of the army. Or, what would 
be still better, regiments should be 
allowed to take their turn of royal 
duty, as a mark of favour, honour, and 
distinction. One of the great evils of 
the service now is, that a regiment is no 
sooner in some sort of order than it 
must go abroad ; an inconvenience that, 
by the arrangement here proposed, 
would, to a certain extent at least, be 
obviated. The assertion that the 
soldiers of the line could not perform 
the delicate London duty that falls to 
the share of the guards, is, of course, 
totally undeserving of attention. 

To return, however, to the more 
direct thread of the subject. Having 
seen how promotion was conferred 
during the war, let us see how the 
manner of it agreed with the opinion 
generally entertained of the merits of 
the different classes of the army; it 
forms the most amusing and anoma- 
lous part of the whole subject. 

It is well known that, owing to the 
exertions of the Whigs and other oppo- 
sition parties of the day, the British 
army took the field at the commence- 
ment of the Peninsular war totally des- 
titute of all confidence except what was 
derived from the undisputed courage 
of the individuals of whom it was com- 
posed. But though some advantage 
was expected from this native bravery 
on the day of battle, all buoyancy and 
enthusiasm was confined to the junior 
ranks in the higher grades; it was 
weighed down by the belief in some 
mighty phantom of military science, 
that, at the command of our enemies, 


* Five divisions, one brigade of the sixth division; together, nine British and 


four Portuguese battalions. 
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was to descend upon us in thunder, 
and crush our puny efforts at a single 
blow. It was this phantom that at 
Vimeira kept nearly one-half of the 
British army idle spectators of the 
combat, and then made the. victors 
sign the convention of Cintra; that at 
Fuentes d’Onore prevented thirteen 
battalions* of the left wing from taking 
in reserve the rights of the French army, 
after scattering the few hundred men 
opposed to them; and that in Estre- 
madura allowed Montbrune’s troops to 
effect their retreat into Badajoz, to de- 
fend that fortress, the capture of which 
cost so many valuable lives, and ulti- 
mately occasioned the dreadful car- 
nage of Albuera(11). To this phantom, 
that was always coming, but never 
came, we thought nothing could be 
opposed but hard stubborn fighting; 
nor was the idea a bad one, had we 
not mistaken mere trigger-pulling for 
the best fighting Englishmen are capa- 
ble of ; but the infantry having, under 
this narrow view, been once fairly 
brought into front-to-front contest with 
the enemy, the result was pretty ge- 
nerally trusted to the gallantry of the 
troops : that it never was trusted in 
vain is true; for the men who at St. 
Sebastian’s calmly waited under the 
ramparts of the fortress, exposed to all 
the fire of the place till the shot of their 
own guns, striking only a few feet 
above those heads for which laurels 
were now idle ornaments, could not, 
on fair and open ground, meet with 
equal foes; though they might, but 
for the phantom we are speaking of, 
and the delectable science of modern 
tactics, have met these foes to greater 
advantage. Such, however, was no 
where the case; for, except at Arayo- 
de-Molinos, we do not know that the 
British troops ever fought with any ad- 
vantage on their side beyond what they 
derived from their own sterling quali- 
ties: that they frequently fought to 
disadvantage, is well known; nor cana 
single battle, from 1808 to 1814, be 
mentioned in which, had the parties 
changed sides, the result would not 
have been exactly the reverse: 1500 
French would not have driven 8000 
British from the field of Albuera, and 
the attempt to escalade Badajos and 
storm Rodrigo would have been 
laughed to scorn. From this, then, it 
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follows, that our success was due far 
more to the gallantry, good conduct, 
and high feeling, pervading alike all 
ranks of the army, than to the skill 
and exertions of any particular class ; 
yet were the very classes who had 
least opportunity of contributing in 
such contests to the general success 
(for all were equally zealous) the best 
rewarded. The soldiers and regi- 
mental officers of the infantry fought 
and gained these battles, for which 
they always got the greatest proportion 
of blows and the least share of reward. 
With the close of the Peninsular war 
closed also the little chance of prefer- 
ment that the contest had opened to 
those who had nothing but their own 
exertions to depend upon for promo- 
tion. Every thing having confessedly 
been effected by hard fighting, it was 
concluded, too hastily perhaps, that 
men of wealth and interest would fight 
as fiercely as others; and to wealth 
and interest was every thing sacrificed 
in consequence. If an unfriended 
Peninsular officer requested promotion 
for services performed during the war, 
he was told that the door to the consi- 
deration of such services was shut, and 
could not again be opened, as it would 
inundate the war-office with similar 
claimants ; but let any young man of 
aristocratic rank perform some duty of 
mere state ceremony, to which duty 
men of influence are alone appointed, 
and then a step of brevet promotion 
followed as a matter of course. Let 
an old officer solicit promotion or em- 
ployment, and he is told, politely in- 
deed, that his name is noted, and that 
he will be appointed when an oppor- 
tunity offers. A man of plain and 
honourable feeling naturally concludes 
this to mean, that his turn will come as 
soon as those shall be provided for 
whose services and merits are known 
to be superior to his own; and is nota 
little mortified when, after years of de- 
lay and endless promises, he sees men 
whose names were not in the army 
list when the war closed, finding those 
opportunities for which he had so long 
looked in vain; such striplings con- 
stantly giving proofs of military genius 
sufficient to entitle them to the most 
splendid promotion, even in the midst 
of profound peace, though no one can 
tell what an untried man will prove in 
the field, as it is what no man can tell 
of himself. 

The truth is, that, with the most 
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anxious and honourable zeal on the 
part of the military administration for 
the advancement of the profession, its 
real difficulties have been such as in a 
great measure to retard its progress. 
Success also, too often deemed the 
criterion of excellence, augmented the 
delusion; so that no balance was ever 
struck between our victories and the 
expense at which they were purchased. 
One would think that Christianity, in- 
dependently of military and political 
considerations, should have led to such 
an inquiry ; yet is there no appearance 
of its ever having been thought of ; no, 
the bravery of our men, the gallantry 
and high feeling of our officers, made 
us victorious ; and, fortune willing, 
the same qualities will again, if neces- 
sary, lead to the same results. But 
how many fell in achieving those con- 
quests, that, by proper training, and 
by abler and more skilful leading, 
sometimes on the part of a general, 
sometimes perhaps on that of an en- 
sign, might have been saved? Was 
the most made of the capabilities of 
the men, and of the devoted gallantry, 
zeal, and willingness of the officers? 
Might not much more have been 
effected at anincomparably less effusion 
of blood and treasure by such an army, 
had full justice been done to it? Or, 
if we be wrong in this supposition, 
what were the exertions used to call 
forth and place in their proper station 
the qualities most essential to military 
men! We know them not; but we 
well know that the qualities themselves 
are of too high an order to be con- 
ferred by mere birth, wealth, or a line 
in the gazette. Those who recollect 
the war can tell under what circum- 
stances their regiments or brigades 
suffered the heaviest loss: the colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels who were then 
at school may learn something of this 
from Napier’s work ; and though the 
historian cannot well enter into the 
details of regimental affairs, they will 
see that the fault of two officers, not of 
the highest rank, enabled Montbrune’s 
division to effect, as before stated, its 
retreat into Badajoz; and though the 
error was ultimately made good by the 
stubborn bravery of the troops, as 
usual, the last appeal, and the one 
that was least rewarded, 10,000 valiant 
men fell on the field of Albuera, and in 
the breaches of Badajoz, to atone for 
this one single error; and torrents of 
the bravest blood that ever throbbed 
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in the heart of man was shed, in melan- 
choly illustration of the often and 
vainly-repeated truth,— 


** Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur 
Achivi.” 


We willingly avow that we do not 
know exactly how the military admi- 
nistration are to become acquainted 
with the relative merits of the different 
claimants for promotion and employ- 
ment, but it certainly cannot be by 
limiting preferment to the mere 
of aristocracy ; for the qualities requi- 
site in order to do justice to the pro- 
fession of arms are of too high a nature 
to be confined to any particular class : 
perhaps they are also of too brilliant a 
nature to be altogether concealed, 
seriously and anxiously searched for. 
We shall repeat some of them here, 
just as we find them stated in a con- 
temporary journal : 


scions 


‘*The qualities most essential to an 
officer are presence of mind and quick- 
ness of observation; for in war much 
depends on the discovery and the use 
made of the proper moment: he must be 
an able judge of human nature, for the 
purpose ‘of correctly placing and appre- 
ciating his subordinates ; his 3 dis; osition 
must be cheerful, in order to encourage 
them under hardships ; and his exertions 
to alleviate their sufferings should bear 
Placed 
by his profession in the first " mks of 
society, he must not only possess the 
knowledge required by his profession, 
but the manners and acquiremeuts he- 
longing to the rank in which he is called 
upon to move. ‘The loftiest sentiments 
of chivalry must, at all times, form the 
guides of his conduct ; because our whole 
system of discipline and subordination is 
founded upon honour,—a rock of ada- 
mant, that, if once undermined, will not 
fail to bury in its fall the proud fabric it 
has hitherto so nobly supported.” 


proofs of kindliness of feeling 


As to courage, it is not sufficient for 
an officer that he should be capable of 
facing danger ; his courage must be of 
that kind which rises with increasing 
difficulties, that 


** Smiles in danger stern and wild,” 


and is always above circumstances ; 
because it is principally at times when 
life, fame, and honour are at stake, 
that he is obliged to think and act for 
the good of his subordinates. There 
are those who will, perhaps, smile to 
see this considered a matter of diffi- 
culty, deeming it easy to accomplish 
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what so many have done. Without at 
present stopping to point out the great 
difference between done and well done, 
which forms the important point at 
issue between us, we will simply ask 
whether you ever 
found yourseif so completely in the 
line of fire of a piece of artillery, that 
the ball seemed to be taking its flight 
directly towards your own most pre- 
cious its sound every instant 
approaching nearer and growing louder, 
till the v« ry air, displaced by its force, 
was almost waited against your face? 
and, hand on heart, you did not then 
bow your valuable head one single 
degree to the right or left, and your 
blood preserved exactly the usual 
tenor of its calm flow? If so, and 
there are such men, write and say 
what you will; but until you have 
heard the music here so feebly set to 
notes, repress your smile —-attempt not 
to les gislate for sailors and soldiers, as 
your evidence will verily not be re- 
ceived against us. We m: vy therefore 
ask, without farther intervention, whe- 
ther the military administrations have 
been solely guided in their distribution 
of promotion by a zealous search for 
the qualities above enumerated? The 
half-pay captains of the Peninsular 
campaigns, whose pockets are full only 
of war-office promises of employment 
and promotion, will say No — the 
lieutenant-colonels who were not then 
in the service, but who are now com- 
manding regiments, will say Yes; and 
the impartial reader may, at pleasure, 
decide between them. 

For the present, we must hastily pro- 
ceed through these fragments, imperfect 
from their very nature; though there are 
two points, on which, had timeand space 
been left us, we could willingly have 
entered at the utmost length. The 
one relates to an observation made, 
some time ago, in the House of Com- 
by Lieut.-Col. de Lacy Evans, 
who remarked, as we thought most 
justly, that the rank of lieut.-colonel 
should be beyond the reach of purchase, 
and that no inexperienced officer should, 
if possible, be intrusted with the com- 
mand of a regiment. We look upon 
both of these suggestions as of high 

value, and sincerely hope they will be 
attended to. Count Mollendorf ob- 
served, on one occasion, to Frederick, 
that if he only got good lieutenants, 
he would be sure to have good generals. 
We may with more certainty say, that 


you, gentle critic, 


iat 


mons, 
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rovided we get good lieut.-colonels, 
we shall be sure to have not only good 
generals, but good lieutenants also ; 
for with us lieut.-colonels and majors 
are the real commanders of the toops, 
whether infantry or cavalry; and tuo 
much attention cannot be bestowed on 
the filling up of situations of such trust 
and importance. 

The other point, to which we can 
for the present only allude, relates to a 
passage in Captain Hall’s Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels, where that 
gallant and accomplished officer sug- 
gests that the young gentlemen of the 
navy should be examined in what he 
terms the “science of discipline ”— 
“that important department of duty 
which relates to the management of the 
people under them, and to their obli- 
gations to those by whom they are 
commanded.” Important as this mat- 
ter certainly is, both to the army and 
navy, we do not understand how it 
can well be reduced to rules, and should 
be glad, therefore, to see Capt. Hall’s 
idea more distinctly expressed. ‘To us 
it appears to depend almost entirely 
upon character. The commander will, 
in a great measure, mould and form his 
subordinates ; and the higher he ranks 
in their estimation, the more he is 
looked up to, the easier will be his 
task of commanding, and the lighter 
will sit the fetters of discipline. Power 
and authority are not in themselves 
sufficient for good government of men, 
according even to the wisest rules and 
regulations ever devised ; for the best 
of such rules can be of value only when 
wisely and virtuously acted upon. 

Much might, and should perhaps, 
in an essay of this nature, be said of 
the want of sympathy shewn by officers 
of rank towards those of their subordi- 
nates who happen to be destitute of 
family influence ; also of the ingratitude 
which will weigh so heavily on the 
frame of those from whom a different 
line of conduct was to have been ex- 
pected ; together with some distinct 
animadversions on the cold, vapid, 
and really injurious style of recom- 
mendation too often adopted towards 
individuals, who, having little else to 
depend upon, are easily deceived by 
documents that only “ damn with faint 
praise.” How much of noble enthu- 
siasm has been crushed, and how much 
of generous feeling turned to bitterness, 
by such conduct, is what none but old 
regimental officers can know, and they 
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know it well. But these, with other 
grievances, we pass for the present, in 
hopes of seeing them amended in future, 
as our object is to improve as much, 
and to reprove as little, as possible. 
Unfortunately for ourselves, and for 
the value of this article, we cannot sug- 
gest the adoption of any system of pro- 
motion capable of invariably i insuring 
to the army officers of the highest merit 
only: all we know is, that merit will 
be found, provided it is duly appre- 
ciated and rewarded. And we may 
safely add, that no illiterate man should 
now hold a commission, still less a 
command. We should not, even if 
we were phrenologists, like the post of 
inspector-general of military pericrania; 
though we think that the gentlemen of 
the war-office should be better phy- 
siognomists than they have sometimes 
proved themselves—for, let sceptics say 
what they will, still is gentleman im- 
pressed on every gentleman’s brow ; 
and gentlemen, in the real acceptation 
of the word, are now alone capable of 
doing justice to the augmenting diffi- 
culties of the military profession. Our 
foreign enemies are gaining position 
afier position. Russia commands at 
Constantinople and in the Archipelago ; 
France rules in Belgium, and is in 
possession of the coast of Africa ; 
whilst our new system of policy has 
left us without a friend on the conti- 
nent; for to build upon the friendship 
of France is worse than building on a 
quicksand, as no influence capable of 
swaying human feelings and passions 
will ever eradicate from un caur vrai- 
ment Francais the envious hatred enter- 
tained against the victors of Waterloo 
and Trafalgar. Fashion may for a time 
make us friends, but only till the excite- 
ment occasioned by lu nouveaulé d'un 
tel sentiment shall have passed away. 
At home, too, military duties, though 
of a different kind, are rapidly increas- 
ing ; for, till the present feverish long- 
ing after change is replaced by a firm 
attachment to our new institutions, 
(not, as it seems, just now to be 
expected,) there can be no security 
against anarchy and a complete break- 
ing up of social order, but what is 
afforded by an efficient and well-orga- 
nised military force, capable of giving 
strength to the laws, and affording pro- 
tection to property, by their presence 
and character alone. In their own 
country, soldiers should be mere shield- 
bearers — peltuste in the literal sense of 
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the word—but ranking so high in 
general estimation, as to be certain of 
always carrying public opinion along 
with them, if ever called upon to per- 
form duties of a harsher and more 
painful nature. Not the humblest step 
m the ranks of such an army should 
be yielded to the influence of the 
highest peer or wealthiest individual 
in the realm: it must be officered only 
by gentlemen, each deriving his claim 
to preferment and employment from 
his own individual merit alone. 

We shall conclude this paper by 
introducing to the reader some of the 
most distinyuished officers that served 
during the Peninsular campaigns. We 
do so without at present having any 
very distinct object in view beyond 
that of gracing our own pages ; and if, 
according to Biron, “ bright names can 
hallow song,” the few we are about to 
quote will shed a lustre even over this 
plain prose. 

Whoever had opportunities of seeing 
British troops engaged(12)oreverbeheld 
such men as the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, Lords Hill, 
Hopetoun, Lynedoch, Sir Charles Col- 
ville, Sir Lowrie Cole, Sir Colin Halket, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, and a host of others 
that could be mentioned, under fire, 
could not fail to be struck with the 
abundance of that high spirit in the 
army which counts life and toil as 
nothing when weighed against the 
honour and interest of the country. 
Nearly all those who at any time 
held responsible commands in action, 
looked as if it would have been impos- 
sible to make them comprehend the 
existence, to themselves, of any thing 
like personal danger; the minds even 
of the least composed and _ tranquil 
(and some were, owing to an intense 
anxiety about results, not very tranquil) 
appeared incapable of descending to 
such considerations. As there are as 
many kinds and degrees of courage as 
there are human beings possessing par- 
ticles of the envied quality, it would 
be idle to attempt a description of the 
particular sort for which individual 
leaders were most distinguished ; but 
were we to enumerate some of the 
officers in whom it assumed a more 
chivalrous appearance, whose spirit 
and genius seemed to rise with aug- 
menting dangers, we should perhaps 
mention Sir James Leith, Sir William 
Stewart, Sir Edward and Sir Stephen- 
son Barnes, though the latter was only 
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the commander of a regiment; and 
above all, for he was beloved above all, 
Sir Edward Packenham. Unfortunately 
for himselfand hiscountry, Packenham, 
who could both plan and execute, could 
make plans only for others to carry into 
effect, and could execute only what was 
directed by others: he was incapable 
of calmly watching the progress of 
events; and wanted that tranquillity 
of nerve indispensable in a commander. 
Heedless of danger himself, he dreaded 
to expose the lives of his soldiers ; a 
noble dread certainly, but one that in 
his case led to melancholy results ; for, 
at New Orleans, he lingered in anxious 
uncertainty, when a bold onset would 
have insured success; and though he 
atoned, in some measure, for this fault 
by the ability with which be planned 
the subsequent attack, he allowed, at 
the moment of execution, an accident, 
that might easily have been remedied, 
to mar at once his skilful arrangements, 
and to wither his brightest hopes; and 
flying from despondency to despair, 
rushed on to almost certain destruction, 
when delay alone would bave brought 
him that victory which his able dispo- 
sition so well deserved. Peace to his 
shade! for we may truly say that 


‘* Warrior gentler, nobler, braver, 
Never did behold the light.” 


To give a list of regimental and field 
officers who were conspicuous for high 
talent and bravery, would lead us much 
too far ; but having accidentally broken 
through the rule, we cannot deprive 
ourselves of the gratification of naming 
a few of the most distinguished. Such 
were Colonel Beckwith of the Rifles, 
Coulburn of the 52d, Cameron of the 
9th, Tarleton of the 44th, the eccentric 
and accomplished scholar Skerret of 
the 47th, Major Ridge of the 5th, and 
the generous O’Keef, who, exhausted 
by sickness and unable to stand, caused 
himself to be supported under the mur- 
derous fire that closed his gallant career. 
The first died as commander-in-chief 
at Bombay, the two next are general 
officers : Tarleton and Skerret fell at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and Ridge at Ba- 
dajoz. 

Having once mentioned field-officers, 
it is impossible to omit Sir Alexander 
Gordon, who was killed at Waterloo; 
for the army held not in its ranks a 
kinder, more generous, and more chi- 
valrous gentleman, nor one more unl- 
versally cherished by those who knew 
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him. In early life he had a strange 
sort of presentiment of the “ death of 
fame” that awaited him, and was then 
in the habit of reciting passages from 
English and German poets, extolling a 
soldier's fall in the hour of victory as 
the happiest and noblest end that fate 
could bestow ; and certainly none could 
be nobler than the one he found —too 
early, indeed, for his country and his 
friends. Private feeling forces from 
our pen another name that will be 
deeply engraved on the recoliection of 
all who knew the owner; for not a 
single one of the many intrepid men 
that, during our twenty years’ war, fell 
amidst the din of arms, possessed in a 
higher degree the confidence of his 
brother officers and subordinates than 
Coloriel John Gordon of the Royals. 
Having spoken of presentiment, we 
must, before proceeding, say a word 
on this often-debated subject. We 
knew several individuals impressed, 
or supposed to be impressed, with the 
belief that they were to fall in battle, 
but who, nevertheless, escaped free 
from injury. Some also escaped who 
were doomed to certain death in the 
opinion of their brother officers ; whilst 
others, that were considered fortunate, 
either fell or were wounded. This 
false and foolish kind of presentiment 
was strongly illustrated in the regiment 
to which the writer of these pages be- 
longed. An officer, doomed to death 
in the estimation of nearly all his com- 
rades, served from Lisbon to Bayonne 
without receiving the slightest wound ; 
whilst another, looked upon as a fa- 
vourite of fortune, and considered per- 
fectly safe, was killed in the second 
action in which he was engaged. In 
both cases appearance and manner 
alone gave rise to the belief, for both 
were equal favourites. In the same 
corps was a very young officer who 
considered himself bearing a charmed 
life; the delusion, which was nothing 
more than the result of strong health 
and youthful spirit, faded of course 
with advancing years. On the same 
principle, we may easily suppose that 
hypochondriacs, or persons suffering 
from a depression of spirit, would look 
upon themselves as likely to fall when 
approaching scenes of certain danger. 
It happened, of course, that such indi- 
viduals occasionally suffered as well as 
others, and then the presentiment, 
which was supposed to have warned 
them of their end, formed the marvel 
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of the hour. With Sir Alex. Gordon 
the case was altogether different. His 
presentiment, if such it can be called, 
resulted only from high spirits, and a 
readiness to purchase honourable fame 
even at the expense of life itself. 

In this army list raisonné, we must 
pass over the artillery, for few officers 
of that arm could be altogether named 
without praise; a proof how much a 
good military education, such as they 
had all enjoyed, is sure to effect. The 
artillery formed, in fact, the most per- 
fect branch of the Peninsular army, and 
was, of course, free from the shackles 
that modern tactics had so successfully 
imposed both on cavalry and infantry, 
The engineers were unpopular; unde- 
servedly so, we should think; for a corps 
that reckoned such men as Jones, 
Fletcher, and Paisley, in its ranks, 
could not easily be surpassed. 

Next to the artillery, and far superior 
to the rest of the infantry, by their 
morale alone, were the light division. 
They had been trained, under Sir John 
Moore, to a better and more efficient 
system of tactics than any other part of 
the line; and as they were generally 
in advance and nearest the enemy, they 
contrived to rid themselves, more effec- 
tually than the rest of the army, of the 
trammels that the modern science of 
war has so carefully imposed upon 
military talent and enerzy. This sort 
of freedom, backed by success, pro- 
duced in all ranks a degree of pride 
and confidence that led to the best 
results, and proved, on every occasion, 
how vastly superior British soldiers are 
in point of professional intelligence to 
the best of continental troops. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the aptitude ofthe 
men in this division in whatever related 
to actual duty but the buoyant extra- 
vagance of spirits they displayed when- 
ever they were released from restraint. 
In their sayings and doings they ap- 
proached nearer to the manner of 
sailors than any other troops in the 
army, and proved beyond dispute, that 
to an Englishmen war is by far the 
most congenial pursuit. It is only 
“ On rolling oceans or in fighting fields” 


that the spirits of our countrymen are 
really awakened ; the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life seem unable to call forth 
all the energy of their nature. With 
such men, trained toa system of tactics 
capable of doing justice to their quali- 
ties, the conquest of the world were yet 
an easy task. 
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In order that what we have to add 
may not be misinterpreted, the reader 
is requested to recollect, that the 
Humes and the Whigs who figured 
in politics during the early part of the 
war, used every exertion to break the 
military spirit of the army, and of the 
country at large; they prophesied no- 
thing but defeat and discomfiture, and 
told us that an English army was no- 
thing better than an ignorant and 
drunken rabble, totally incapable of 
contending against the brave and skil- 
ful warriors of France. Such constant 
assertions, to which the ill success of 
too many of our foolish expeditions, 
and the splendid victories of Napoleon, 
gave a semblance of truth, could not 
fail by degrees to make some impres- 
sion; for we have lately seen, and con- 
tinue to see every day, how soon the 
most senseless phrases acquire, by the 
mere force of repetition, the strength 
of approved maxims. The minds of 
all ranks of officers were literally fet- 
tered; no one was supposed even 
capable of thinking on military mat- 
ters: there was no general military 
opinion, no professional assimilation 
of feeling, no amalgamation of senti- 
ment, beyond what honour, patriotism, 
or private friendship inspired, ever took 
place. We were kept together by the 
iron bonds of a stern and rigid system 
of discipline, tempered only by the zeal 
and good-will that avowedly pervaded 
all ranks. The injurious consequences 
of this unfortunate estrangement, to 
which the vapid and presumptuous folly 
of fashion contrived to make some ad- 
ditions, extended itself, like a damp and 
chilling mist, over the whole profession, 
and penetrated every part of our mi- 
litary system ; depressing much that 
was good in many estimable characters, 
and often, no doubt, preventing us 
from perceiving merit, that in a brighter 
and more congenial atmosphere would 
have been visible to every one. This 
chilling influence was, of course, more 
severely felt by the cavalry than by the 
infantry ; because the former are more 
dependent than the latter on the daring 
and spirit of enterprise of individual 
leaders. 

When—to say nothing of some of 
the great men of antiquity — we think 
of the boundless sway exercised over 
the minds of men and officers by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and 
Wallenstein, as well as by Frederick 
and Napoleon, at different periods of 
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their career, and Blucher towards the 
end of his, it is only by recollecting 
the chilling mist (already described) 
that we can altogether account for the 
comparatively little influence exercised 
by any of our modern commanders 
ever the minds of British soldiers. 
The men followed their generals me- 
chanically ; some leaders were, of 
course, better liked than others ; some 
were deservedly highly popular ; a few 
were also most cordially hated; and 
one or two were, perhaps, a little 
laughed at; but none, even of the fa- 
vourites, exercised any commanding 
influence over the minds of either 
officers or privates. Full justice, we 
suspect, was never done to Sir John 
Moore till after his death ;(13) nor was 
Sir Henry Clinton—certainly the next 
in point of ability — ever appreciated. 
How he may have stood in the esti- 
mation of the men, we pretend not to 
know; but he was not liked by the 
officers. Picton was never a favourite 
with either men or officers; and Craw- 
furd was at one time positively hated 
by both. He was afierwards better 
liked ; and when he joined his division 
at Fuentes d’Onore, he was loudly 
cheered by the soldiers. We have 
here named Picton and Crawfurd to- 
gether, because Napier has somewhere 
compared their military talents. Both 
were men of high courage and noble 
zeal; but Picton never, as far as we 
know, gave any proof ef professional 
talents; whilst his attack at Toulouse 
tells, on the contrary, very much against 
him: and as to Crawfurd, the convent 
of St. Domingo at Buenos Ayres, and 
the action of the Coa, must ever con- 
stitute insurmountable bars to all claims 
that can be set up in his favour. 
Colonel Napier, in describing the cri- 
tical situation of the army, after the 
battle of Albuera, says that the men 
had lost all confidence in their leader. 
The Colonel is probably right in his 
assertion, though the circumstance itself 
does not therefore tell against Marshal 
Beresford ; because soldiers invariably, 
and naturally enough, lose confidence 
in their commanders whenever they 
perceive that a great loss has been sus- 
tained, without having produced visible 
results of adequate magnitude. There 
was plenty of despondency and want of 
confidence (as to results) in the army, 
on the evening of the battle of Waterloo; 
but it never shook the resolution of 
the men: on the contrary, it brought 
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on that stubborn and resolved kind of 
fierceness, that, after any desperate and 
rotracted resistance, seizes on the 
minds of British soldiers, and makes 
them callous to all but the desire of 
destroying their enemies. On ordinary 
occasions, when soldiers assist their 
wounded officers or comrades to the 
rear, they return—when they do return 
—leisurely enough; but at Waterloo 
many of them refused to quit the ranks, 
and others actually left wounded offi- 
cers in the middle of the road, and 
then returned to their posts. But all 
this was totally independent of any 
opinion entertained of their command- 
ers. They were fierce, and anxious to 
avenge their comrades: for there is 
much kindliness of feeling between 
soldiers who have served together, and 
often also between soldiers and their 
regimental officers, when the latter are 
gentlemen ; for no rank can ever raise 
low, ignorant, or coarse men, in the 
estimation of soldiers. But general 
officers are too far removed from the 
privates to be much known or cared 
for. 

A few words as to the manners (14) of 
some of the individuals already named, 
and we have done. Whoever has seen 
the Duke of Wellington ride through 
the park, has seen him exactly as he 
looks in the hour of battle; for his 
manner and appearance change in no- 
thing whatever. Even the intense at- 
tention which he pays to the scenes of 
war, differs little from the attention 
he pays to any matter of consequence 
that comes before him in ordinary life, 
as the natural energy of his character 
always gives an appearance of intense- 
ness to his attention, whenever it is 
seriously called for. 

The Marquess of Anglesey is far 
more animated; and were Bayard to 
rise from the dead, in order to confer a 
crown for gallant soldiership, it would 
probably be placed on the brows of 
the intrepid Viceroy of Ireland. 

Lord Hill is composed, and never 
on any oceasion loses that amenity 
and kindliness of manner that gained 
for him the appellation of the “soldier’s 
friend ””— as proud a title, perhaps, as 
any acquired during the war; for it 
was granted by the soldiers themselves. 
Whether, on his lordship’s retirement 
from the Horse-Guards, the officers 
who have only service and merit to 
recommend them, will add to it the 
title of that of the “ officer’s friend,” is 
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a different question. That title has 
yet to be deserved; and whoever shall 
really deserve it, will merit well of the 
country, and prove himself the soldier’s 
best friend. 

The brilliant and chivalrous valour 
of Sir William Stewart gained him 
many friends and admirers, and should 
have left him without an enemy. But 
the value of military enthusiasm was 
then unknown — not a gleam of that 
noble fire had ever penetrated the 
frosty official atmosphere of the Horse- 
Guards; and though tolerated in a 
man of high rank and connexion, it 
would have been quickly enough check- 
ed if displayed in an equal degree by 
an individual of less influence. Picton 
warmed slowly but intensely, like the 
iron to which his own head was often 
compared; and Crawfurd grew ac- 
tually fierce. : 

The German legion also contained 
in its ranks a number of officers of the 
highest merit. Sir Charles Alten(15) was 
the only foreigner we ever knew who 
could command Englishmen, and to 
whom all ranks of Englishmen paid a 
willing obedience ; for in the darkest 
hour of battle he was always the per- 
fect gentleman. In Spain, he com- 
manded the light division after Craw- 
furd’s death, and the third division at 
Waterloo. 

Count Doerenberg, of the Brunswick, 
was a man who, had fortune favoured, 
would probably have been called great. 
Before he entered the British service, 
he attempted, on the mere strength of 
his character, to make the Westphalian 
troops revolt against Napoleon, then at 
the height of his power; and it was 
accident alone that prevented the daring 
project from succeeding. Doerenberg 
commanded at Mons when Napoleon 
entered Belgium in 1815, and some 
blame was thrown upon him—unjustly, 
we suspect— for having delayed the 
intelligence of the advance of the French 
army: he was, at all events, “himself 
again” at Waterloo. Arenschield, of 
the Ist hussars, and the first hussar in 
the army, reminded the military reader 
of Zeithen. At Talavera he was ac- 
cused of having, in some measure, 
occasioned the defeat of the 22d dra- 
goons, by not supporting them in their 
celebrated and unfortunate charge. 
We presume not to decide between 
the parties; but incline to think that, 
as the 23d went on instead of halting 
(as they evidently should have done), 
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so also should the hussars have gone 
on instead of halting, as they did: to 
leave troops unsupported because their 
task is difticult, is only to augment the 
chances against them. In favour of the 
friend of our earlier and more pro- 
mising days, we shall perhaps be par- 
doned for closing this list of eminent 
men with the name of an individual 
who died too young for rank and fame, 
though possessing in ample degree the 
qualities requisite to the attainment of 
both; for no service could boast a 
more accomplished officer than bri- 
gade-major Baron Drechsel, who fell 
by one of the last shots fired at 
Bayonne. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the 
names we have ourselves quoted fur- 
nish the best proof of the excellence of 
that very system of promotion which 
we are here arraigning. But it is not 
so; for those who recollect the war 
must be well aware, that not a single 
march was performed, nor a single 
action fought, without exemplifying 
how great was the difference between 
men who understood their duty, and 
entered fully into the spirit and feeling 
of their noble profession, and those 
men who know nothing but the me- 
chanical routine of duty; to say no- 
thing of the individuals who did not 
even comprehend that. The names 
we have quoted — and the list might 
easily have been more than doubled, 
had any thing but chance or personal 
recollection guided our pen— only 
prove therefore that there were, as there 
are still, men of the highest merit in 
all ranks and classes of the British 
army. There are, however, gradations 
in merit; but promotion was never 
graduated by merit, nor even by ser- 
vice, but by interest alone. It often 
happened, of course, that men of inte- 
rest had merit also, still it could not 
prevent men of moderate merit from 
being frequently promoted over the 
heads of men of high merit; and mere 
favouritism very often caused men, 
who could do nothing more than keep 
their ground in ordinary society, to 
be promoted over the heads of officers 
of the highest promise. The Lorse- 
Guards always boasted that they were 
uninfluenced in their distribution of 
promotion by the political opinions of 
the military candidates, and the boast 
was no doubt a just one; the misfor- 
tune only was, that they were equally 
liberal on the subject of merit. Whig 
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or Tory was certainly of as little con- 
sequence as merit or no merit, provided 
only a man had interest; and those 
who think that the Whigs could have 
no interest when out of office, know 
little indeed of the powerful influence 
always exercised by that factious party 
over the different weak Tory govern- 
ments of latter years. 

Every officer of the least experience 
will know, that the strong ground of 
our case would be an inquiry into the 
causes that so often, in action, led to 
severe losses on different points of the 
line, even when success was ultimately 
obtained by the general gallantry and 
exertion of the whole mass; but useful 
and instructive as such an inquiry 
would be, we have no intention of 
entering upon it for the present, as the 
disasters experienced are, unfortunately, 
numerous enough to establish far more 
than we have asserted. What occa- 
sioned the failure at Buenos Ayres, 
Rosetta, New Orleans, and Walcheren ? 
Was it necessary to surrender Fort Erie 
to the Americans, in order to learn from 
them how such a post was to be de- 
fended? What made an entire brigade 
of British cavalry quail before two or 
three hundred French infantry in the 
plain of Merida? and what led to the 
defeat of the heavy brigade at Llerena? 
Except for the failure at Buenos Ayres, 
no blame was ever attached to the 
commanders ; the gallantry of the 
troops was avowedly the same on all 
occasions, nor was there ever any want 
of merit among the officers, taken as a 
body: for no regiment ever left Eng- 
land without containing in its ranks 
officers of the highest zeal and gal- 
lantry. What, then, occasioned these 
disasters? The physical force em- 
ployed was certainly more than ade- 
quate to the attainment of the objects 
aimed at, and we have already acquitted 
the troops and commanders ; so that 
we have nothing left for it but to say 
what duty (in the highest acceptation 
of the word) was not done at some 
essential point of time or place. The 
orders of the general were not properly 
obeyed ; the gallantry of the troops not 
properly employed ; that is, in other 
words, some of the subordinates, gene- 
rals, colonels, captains, or subalterns, 
as the case might be, were destitute of 
the knowledge or qualities required by 
their rank: unfit men had, in fact, 
been appointed or promoted to situa- 
tions the duties of which they were 
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unable to discharge. And it is of the 
continuance of this system that we 
complain. 

Enlightened by these disasters, it 
will perhaps be thought that the mili- 
tary administrations have taken ample 
precautions to prevent a recurrence of 
similar misfortunes for the future; if 
so, they have kept the measures of 
wisdom a profound secret from the 
army and the world. The extreme 
discretion invariably observed by the 
high military authorities of the country 
on all points of military science, has 
always been remarkable. The com- 
mercial interest, disappointed by the 
failure at Buenos Ayres, forced the 
government to bring General White- 
lock before a court-martial; and the 
dying words of the brave and heroic 
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jects should have shewn the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from such in- 
vestigations. They were due, indeed, 
both to the country, whose fame and 
interest were at stake, and to the brave 
men whose lives had been endangered 
by the fault of their leaders. 

In the navy, the cause of every loss 
or defeat is investigated by a court- 
martial. In the army,on the contrary, 
such inquiries were rather avoided ; 
where opinions on professional conduct 
and science was liable to be called for, 
silence was the order of the day. But 
ifan unfortunate captain, or subordinate 
officer, was detected with a button be- 
yond the prescribed number, or with a 
pair of pantaloons varying in a percep- 
tible shade from the regulation of the 
hour, then indeed the giants rose in 



























































Gibbs, backed by the voice of the whole 
army, brought even the Hon. Colonel 
Mullens before a similar tribunal: but 
these were, as far as we recollect, the 
only real inquiries into the causes of 
failure that ever took place during the 
war, though the light thrown by the 
first court-martial on professional sub- 


their might, and the very authorities 
who had allowed the repulse of armies 
and the surrender of fortresses to pass 
unquestioned, made the world’s echoes 
ring again with official denunciations, 
uttered in thunder, against intruding 
buttons or offending inexpressibles (16). 
BomBaRDINIO. 


*.* What the British army were during the war, has yet to be written: such a 
book, or article, would constitute an instructive and interesting key to much that 
is still obscure in our military history, and if the task is not taken up-by an abler 
hand, we may possibly, at a future time, try our own skill at such a _ . 


NOTES BY SIR MORGAN O’DOHERTY. 


(1) This Italian renegado is, I believe, a Cockney, in spite of his name, 
Maceroni; he was flunkey in some shape to Murat. As for his plan of teaching 
the dungs of London to fight, it was torn to pieces in the United Service Journal, 
by Lord Munster, as I am told. Let not Bombardinio, or any body else, torment 
his soul with any apprehensions of our street rabble ; six grenadiers of Ligonier’s, 
as the old major says in Waverley, would put down the assembled array of the 
London political unions. Thirty or forty police routed the host in Calthorpe 
Street. The Manchester ragamuffins were defeated by a handful of yeomanry, 
led into the fray by a countryman of mine, one Meagher, a tailor from Thurles, 
who was a trumpeter in the corps. I was told by a gentleman who is now a 
colonel, but who was then a cornet (our old friend with the mustache), that he 
did not conceive it possible that ground could have been cleared ofsuch a number 
of persons in treble the time. At Bristol, Digby Mackworth chased and cut 
down the vagabonds with half a company : to be sure, if cowardice or treachery 
is at the head of affairs, things will go very differently —that is to say, very indiffer- 
ently. A Colonel Brereton in the field, or a Lord Grey in the cabinet, would 
ruin any cause; but the time will come, when we must give the mob such a 

ressing as will keep it quiet for half a century. Would that I heard the 
tuck of drum letting us loose for half an hour on the most enlightened and 
virtuous assembly of patriotic-citizens ever assembled under the sun ! 

As for the victory of the Paris blackguards over the troops, there is much to 
be said in explanation. In the first place, the Parisians are familiar with the use 
of arms—the Cockneys are not; in the second place, Charles X. was an old ass, 


and his ministers were the greatest blockheads in the world. There was no pre- 
paration made to carry their ordinances into effect, and the poor troops were at 
last literally starving. 


If they had had one breakfast, the mob would have been 
destroyed. Besides, Marmont was afraid to win ; he felt convinced, that ifhe slew 
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the ragamuffins, he would have been sacrificed by the beastly and treacherous 
court, as a victim to popular indignation. There was a man once upon a time — 
his name is no secret, it being Napoleon Buonaparte —who slated the ruffians as 
they merited. He deserves to be immortalised above all things for his spattering 
the sections to pieces; and when next I go to Paris I shall pay homage to him, 
as he stands at the top of the column in the Place Vendéme, for that godlike and 
truly humane act. After all, I admit that the three glorious days of July are not 
honourable to the French army. As Antony Bacon (who, I see, is now battering 
it away for Pedro) and I said to the Chasseurs at Dunkirk, when we dined last 
year at their mess, How can they ever expect to be able to look Englishmen in 
the face, after having been, under any circumstances, licked by the tailors, and 
tinkers, and rag-pickers, and newspaper editors, and pimps, and pickpockets, 
and the rest of that rascally clamjamphery of Paris?) They cannot expect any 
consideration in the military world until they have a regular battue, a grand chasse 
on the Boulevards; and, to do them justice, I know that they long for it. May 
the Lord hasten the success of their laudable aspirations ! 

I may mention, as what the newspapers call a curious coincidence, that one 
of the principal instruments for impeding cavalry, recommended by Maceroni, 
was the Caltrop, and the first skirmish with the populace took place in Calthorpe 
Street. This is an observation as worthy of note as nine-tenths of the leading 
articles of our tifty-four journals. 

(2) Of pipe-clay, &c. I have said something already ; but Bombardinio is 
quite right about the general conviction some thirty years ago, that we had no 
chance against the French. So confirmed was the feeling, that I recollect when 
the expedition was about to sail from Cove, in July 1808, for Portugal, dining 
with the officers of the 71st—lhonoured be the name !—at (I think) Scraggs’s, in 
George’s Street [consult Crofty Croker]; and the general tone of the conver- 
sation was, that they had no doubt either as to their beating the French in battle, 
or being beaten in the campaign. The Duke soon taught them the reverse; but 
I pledge myself to the fact of the general despondency of that gallant expedi- 
tion — that gallant expedition, I repeat; for with truth it may be said, a more 
gallant never sailed upon the sea. The French, as you will see by Foy, were 
pretty much of the same opinion; they admitted us to be sea-wolves, indo- 
mitable on the ocean, but laughed at the idea of our doing any thing on land : 
and, certainly, our puffing up the success of such a bethering idiot as Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, who knew as much of generalship as a cow does of a 
ruffled shirt, and trumpeting forth the petty skirmish of Maida, as if it was some- 
thing to counterpoise or compare with those models of battle, Austerlitz and Jena, 
was enough to justify them in their opinion. Yet, as Foy properly remarks, a 
little reflection might have made the French nation think, that the same qualities 
that win battles at sea go far towards winning them at land; and that all we 
wanted was a general. And when we found the Duke of York managing at 
home, and the Duke of Wellington fighting abroad, the French marshals altered 
their ideas pretty quickly. By the way, nobody has ever yet done due justice to 
the Duke of York. 

(3) Conran was called Tiger somewhat for the same reason as our friend 
Dunlop. He shot a tiger one day, who was engaged in the diversion of eating 
a gentleman of the name of Monro; and he told the story so often, that he got 
the nickname of Tiger Conran. He always appeared to me to be a great brute, 
and I endeavour in vain to recall any action of his which warrants the panegyric 
in the text. He was a heavy hand with the cat. 

(4) Quite true. And yet we generally called the Duke the old Beau. I 
believe it was Mackinnon gave him the nickname. As for the costumes of the 
Peninsular army, does Bombardinio remember them when we were sent home! 
There was scarcely a red coat in a company, and the variety of trousers was in- 

calculable. Hats were scarce, and of shirts the return was slight. There was 
another part of their furniture that was somewhat ragged — the colours—shot, 
shattered, tattered, scarce a scrap left ;—and yet I Fag not think the bronzefaced 
ensign or sergeant who bore them seemed much mortified at their appearance. 
They had been prettily peppered, but not one of them was lost. 

(5 >) Comp: are, however, farther on, the praises bestowed on scribbling soldiers 
who write books. By the wrath of God 1 am compelled to scribe ; but ‘T confess 
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that I think with Corporal Trim, that one thrust of the bayonet is worth all those 
flourishings. I despise Napier (not Don Carlos de Ponza) as heartily as Bom- 
bardinio despises the pen-and-ink men. When I publish my work on the 
Peninsular war— Jack Murray has it in hand, and I think it will appear in 
November—it will be seen that I at no inconsiderable length explain the reasons 
for my opinion. As for Tom Hamilton and the Reverend Lieutenant Gleig, that 
is a horse of another colour. No praise is too high for Cyril Thornton or the 
Subaltern. 

(6) Why “ filthy”? mustaches? Might not they be clean? I like mus- 
taches on a hussar—when they are worn by my friend Omnibus, however, 
I should prefer their absence. The Hanoverians of whom Bombardinio speaks 
were fine fellows. I remember at a skirmish somewhere on the Manzanares 
they took actually more prisoners than they had men. The little black Bruns- 
wickers were good troops; and he who led them, the Duke that fell at Waterloo 
in battle (as did his eight predecessors), was a grand fellow. 1 cannot say so 
much of his son. 

(7) Of Salamanca, &c. &e., I shall speak elsewhere. The gentlemen who 
wielded the short cut-and-thrust swords above alluded to were customers not 
to be despised ; but Bombardinio should have recollected that gunpowder has 
changed, not indeed strategy, but tactics—at least when within the range of fire. 
The campaigns of glorious Hannibal and godlike Cesar are still worthy of the 
most minute and careful study (ask Napoleon); but the most of their masterly 
manceuvres in the actual battle would be of no use now. 

(8) Of the cavajry I own that my opinion is not high. It never was a force 
in which we shone. I do not wish to affront any body, and therefore shall not 
particularise the actions in which they ran away. I refer, however, to the pro- 
ceedings in Sir George Quentin’s affair. The heavies did some brilliant 
service at Waterloo, but the infantry and artillery won that day. The light 
cavalry were licked. Our infantry, I maintain it, never were broken in the 
long history of eight hundred years, save by William the Norman at Hastings, 
and Edward the Bruce at Bannockburn—and it is no disgrace to have been 
broken by them. In no other instance—not one—in our wars of the Edwards 
and Henries— of William, of Marlborough, of Wellington —with the French, the 
Scotch, the Spaniards, any body—is there an example to be found. I except, 
of course, the battles in the wars of the Roses, or between the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, for one party or other must be cut to pieces in civil wars; but every 
body must admit that there was very pretty fighting in those times on both sides, 
and it was generally the horse that stagged. 

(9) Lagree with Bombardinio. The service in the Peninsula was far greater 
than in the brief campaign of Waterloo. It is unfair on us Peninsulars to see 
fellows swaggering about with medals, who perhaps were watching baggage- 
wagons, out of the reach of shot, in the only fight which they witnessed, while we 
who fought from 1808 to 1814, from Vimeira to Toulouse, are looked upon as 
no better than tailors. But it is no use to complain. Fortune de la guerre ! 
The battle of Waterloo was the crowning victory, and it was matter of politics 
that it should be especially honoured, and we must not grumble. Time will set 
it all right. 

(10) Of Napier elsewhere —a pedantic prig —and I'll prove it. 

(11) Albuera was a surprise ; but Beresford is, I think, not fairly treated in 
this paper. It should never be forgotten of the marshal, that he made the Por- 
tuguese fight,—a feat never accomplished before or since, unless we get back to 
the days of Nuno Alvarez, and other ancient authorities. The Portuguese troops 
in his hands were equal to the British, and fought the French in grand style. 
This should cover a great many faults ; and, moreover, something is to be said in 
defence of the battle of Albuera: he won it. But, Bombardinio, why here, 
and in other places, neglect to mention the gallant name of Sir Henry Hardinge ? 
Was he nothing? Was he not, on the contrary, one of the first of soldiers, as he 
is one of the most game of men? 

(12) Of all these names, from Wellington down to O’Keefe, I shall say 
nothing here. But old friendship makes me observe, that every word said of 
poor Pakenham is true. He was a gallant fellow. His defeat at New Orleans 
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is not, as the text has it, attributable to his uncertainty, or any thing else but to 
the dastardly cowardice of Mullins of the 43d. So even Andrew Jackson himself, 
who is president, I believe, or some other ey of the same kind, in America, 
has always admitted. Had the 43d been brought up in time, New Orleans would 
have been in our hands in halfan hour. The personal memoirs of the officers 


above enumerated would be an acceptable present to all military men. 


I wish 


somebody would do them. There is no lack of materials. 


(13) “ Full justice never was done to Sir John Moore.” 
he never was hanged in front of the Old Bailey. 


was evaded. 


Certainly not — 
That act of consummate justice 


Of all the humbugs that ever existed, Sir John Moore was one of 


the greatest. He was panic-struck through his last campaign, and lost every 


thing. 
Madrid ; but the man was léche. 


If he had acted as Frere advised him, Napoleon might not have had 
He fled. As to the details of his wretched 


campaign, nothing could be more miserable; every thing was a blunder, and he 


was cruel as he was incapable. 


May I ask, What he ever did to deserve a word 


of applause? The wretched man was haunted to the last by the fear of news- 
papers, and other rubbish of the kind —so let him pass. 


(14) All these sketches are graphically correct; there should, however, have 


been more said of Picton. 


He commanded us; and, let me say, that those who 


called us “ the fighting division,” had some reason for giving us the name. In 
1813 and 1814, if Picton had ordered us against 100,000 of the picked men of 
all Europe,—why, they might have killed us no doubt, but we should have given 


them the knife nevertheless. 


God be with you, Sir Thomas! a rough hand were 


you, and a hard; but when I think of what you did, I hail your memory as ours 


hailed yourself at Badajoz —“ Three cheers for Giniral Picton !” 


story somewhere else. 


I shall tell the 


(15) Sir Charles Alten certainly, in one sense, “ commanded Englishmen ;” 
i.e. he gave the word of command. That he might be a perfect gentleman in 
the hour of battle, is possible enough, though it is queer praise after all ; but that 


he had the slightest military talent, | beg leave to deny. 


What did he ever do? 


(16) A capital peroration. There are many matters in this paper on which 


I wished to dilate, but I have not time. 


I sincerely hope that many and many 


a paper of Bombardinio’s will grace the pages of Fraser’s MaGazine. 


M. O’D. 


THLE PRESS AND THE TORIES. 


Ir would be trite to enlarge at this time 
of day on the immense influence of the 
press, or the great change which it has 
wrought in the destinies of mankind ; 
for these are admitted alike by all who 
deplore the evil, or who rejoice at the 
benefit which they are likely to pro- 
duce. There is no denying that the 
press is an immense engine, both for 
the one and the other; and that, by 
endeavouring to direct instead of to 
control the progress, its better tenden- 
cies may be much encouraged, and its 
more injurious ones counteracted. But, 
unfortunately, there are many — and 
those, too, among the most respectable 
portion of mankind —who see only the 
more unfavourable side of the picture, 
and, disgusted with the venality and 
licentiousness of the public press, re- 
gard it only as a means of evil and a 
weapon of offence ; and vainly desire 


to wrest it from the hands of their 
opponents, instead of arming them- 
selves with its powers, and employing 
it (as it is well fitted to be employed) 
as an instrument of good, and a trusty 
weapon of defence. Conscious of their 
own upright intentions, and placed in 
situations where they have the ability, 
if left to themselves, to carry those in- 
tentions into effect for the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures, many wise and 
virtuous rulers have felt the existence 
of the press, not as a spur and an 
assistant, but as a clog and a difficulty, 
in their career of good, because it has 
enabled designing men to thwart and 
counteract their efforts, by the spread 
of false intelligence and the inculcation 
of unsound views. And thus they 
have set themselves to work to oppose 
it altogether, without reflecting that, if 
it disseminate falsehood, it can also 
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inculcate truth —that, generally speak- 
ing, the true statement and the sound 
view (if urged with equal zeal and abi- 
lity) will prevail over the false and the 
unsound one—and that, if the exercise 
of that vast power has hitherto tended 
to unsettle and distract society, it is 
because those who are interested in 
the maintenance of order disdained its 
assistance, and left to the restless and 
the disaffected the wielding of its 
mighty energies. 

The experience of latter years might, 
however, suffice to convince the most 
sanguine that the impulse is now irre- 
sistible, and that the mighty flood will 
inevitably come down in spite of all 
their efforts; and ought to have led 
those who look with alarm to its ad- 
vances, to endeavour, by opening new 
channels and removing unnecessary 
obstructions, to give a proper direction 
to its course, and prevent its breaking 
over its banks and inundating the land 
—instead of vainly endeavouring to 
arrest its progress, or standing idly by, 
to mourn over the havoc it is likely to 
occasion. The former error is be- 
coming every day more rare; while 
the latter (which, if not the most mis- 
chievous, is by far the most criminal) 
is still, to all appearances, as prevalent 
as ever. Men wait for the wakening 
of the multitude from the night of 
error, while their enemies are con- 
stantly heaping fresh darkness around 
them, and they themselves make no 
effort to let in the light; they expect 
that truth will win its way to the un- 
derstandings of people, to whose minds 
it is never even presented; and they 
believe that the mass of mankind have 
sufficient intelligence to see eventually 
through the sophisms by which they 
are assailed, and, unassisted, to arrive 
at right conclusions, notwithstanding 
the continual efforts made to mislead 
their minds and pervert their judgments. 
Oh, no! they wait, expect, or believe 
none of these things in their hearts ; 
but they seek to veil their fatal apathy, 
even from themselves, by such flimsy 
pretences, and to excuse that criminal 
inactivity which forbears to battle dan- 
ger that they know to be real, in the 
vain hope that it will be deferred be- 
yond their time. 

It has been shewn, in a former Num- 
ber of this Magazine, that the influence 
of the newspapers is, as regards the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, very 
small indeed ; and that, in fact, they 
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rather adopt than prescribe the opinions 
of the metropolitan rabble: but their 
influence in another way is very great, 
and, unless its effects be guarded 
against by powerful antidotes, must be 
always highly injurious. The rabble 
of the metropolis is allowedly the low- 
est, the most unenlightened, and the 
most profligate of the whole commu- 
nity; and naturally so, as vice, in the 
common acceptation of the word, is 
the growth of cities, and independence 
and purity of the country. By the 
London newspapers enjoying a mono- 
poly and an exemption from postage, 
the vicious opinions of that depraved 
rabble are propagated and enforced 
through the country, and false facts, 
dressed out to suit depraved appetites, 
are universally disseminated: thus the 
country becomes infected, to a great 
degree, with the vices of the town, 
and adopts opinions to which, if left to 
its own organs, or if supplied with 
proper intellectual nourishment, it 
would never have arrived. 

The objects of the press are, princi- 
pally, to disseminate the knowledge of 
acts, and-to communicate opinions. 
If all men were, as some of our modern 
philosophers would have us to believe, 
gifted with sufficient intelligence to 
come always to right conclusions upon 
a clear knowledge of the facts, its only 
useful province would be the collecting 
and publishing of accurate and full in- 
telligence of every thing material which 
occurred, and readers might be left to 
form their own conclusions; but, not- 
withstanding the immense influence 
of what is called public opinion, the 
energy with which it is expressed, and 
the zeal with which its dictates are 
generally acted upon, it is wonderful 
to consider how few original thinkers 
there are in the world, and how small 
the number of those who have any 
part in forming that opinion by which 
the mighty mass is agitated. The 
great majority are too dull, too eager, 
or too idle, to think upon a public 
question at all, or to attempt to form 
any opinion; but blindly adopt the 
views of others, sometimes, but rarely, 
from confidence in the character or 
understanding of the person whose 
opinions they adopt, but generally 
without themselves knowing why they 
do so. There are others who adopt 
not opinions without grounds, but who, 
being unable to reason themselves, rea- 
dily give their assent to a plausible 
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argument, and agree to conclusions, 
not because they have discovered their 
truth, but because they are unable to 
detect their falsehoods. And, again, 
there is a third class, who, if a proper 
view of a subject is suggested to them, 
will be able to take it up and reason 
correctly from it, though, if left to 
themselves, they might have overlooked 
it altogether. For all these classes of 
persons the second province of the 
press is useful, and over them it is 
evident that, in whatever shape, it 
must exercise immense influence. It 
is highly important that true statements 
only should obtain credit; it is no less 
important that none but correct opi- 
nions should be inculcated, none but 
sound arguments employed, and none 
but just views of things presented ; 
and if one portion of the press make 
it their interest to misrepresent facts, 
to enforce erroneous and dangerous 
opinions by plausible but unsound rea- 
soning, and to present unjust and per- 
verted views of things, there should be 
another portion ever ready to counter- 
act their efforts, to refute the falsehood, 
to detect the sophism, and to expose 
the error; and those who neglect to 
raise up and encourage such an instru- 
ment of good, can lay no claim to the 
reputation of being the active friends 
of order and good government. 

The Tories profess to believe in na- 
tural degrees of intelligence, as fully 
as they maintain the necessity for arti- 
ficial gradations in society ; their ene- 
mies, though but few of them deny the 
latter, zealously dispute the former po- 
sition, and affect to act and speak as if 
they thought the humblest and most 
ignorant individual in the state was as 
capable of judging for himself, and for 
the interests of the community, as the 
highest and the best informed. The 
Tories say that the great mass is in- 
capable of directing its own affairs, 
and that it requires to be controlled 
and guided: their opponents declare 
that it is perfectly capable of doing 
so, and that, instead of being controlled 
and guided, its opinion must control 
and guide all things. And yet,strange 
to say, although it is now beyond dis- 
pute that the actual power is in the 
hands of the people, the Tories neglect 
—absolutely neglect—the only efficient 
means left of guiding and directing 
that power to the attainment of good, 
and act as if they really thought the 
rabble capable of judging for them- 
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selves; while the Whigs and the Ra- 
dicals put every engine of the press in 
play, for the purpose of colouring facts 
and propagating opinions to suit their 
own views, and to extend their in- 
fluence. 

The Tory leaders are vastly mistaken, 
if they suppose that they can ever in- 
fluence public opinion but through the 
medium of the press; they are vastly 
mistaken, if they think that itis sufficient 
to satisfy their own clique, or to con- 
vince the people of the court and the 
drawing-rooms and the clubs, that their 
intentions are honourable and _ their 
actions praiseworthy. It is to the 
nation at large they are amenable ; and 
the best intentions and most honour- 
able actions are nothing worth, unless 
they can be made to appear so to their 
appointed judges. A good conscience 
may suffice for an individual; but fora 
minister or a party to be useful, it is ne- 
cessary that their good qualities should 
be known, and their intentions vindi- 
cated, to those who are interested in 
them; and yet, how is it possible that 
this can be done, while the most in- 
fluential part of the press is in the 
hands of adversaries, ever watchful to 
fritter away what they cannot condemn, 
to magnify trifling mistakes into im- 
portant errors, to give an unfavourable 
view of all that is done, and to insinu- 
ate doubts and suspicions of all that 
is intended? The principles of the 
Tories, though best calculated for the 
repose and security of society, for the 
prosperity and happiness of individuals, 
are far less dazzling to the imagination, 
less flattering to the passions of the 
multitude, than those of their oppo- 
nents, and therefore require fuller ex- 
planation and more constant enforce- 
ment to secure their adoption; and 
yet at this moment, when erroneous 
doctrines are making frightful way in 
society, and opinions tending to the 
overthrow of all existing institutions, 
and the introduction of extended blood- 
shed and universal anarchy, are every 
where propagated, scarcely is an effort 
made by the Tory party to strip those 
doctrines of their delusive charms, to 
expose those opinions, or to bring back 
the public mind to the contemplation 
of truth, and a due appreciation of 
sound principles. 

How many fatal errors have pre- 
vailed during the last few years, merely 
from the want of an honest press to 
counteract the efforts of interested ad- 
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venturers and dishonest statesmen. 
The Reform-bill was carried by the 
force of the newspapers constantly fal- 
sifying facts, misrepresenting the views 
of the Conservatives, and blinding the 
people to the principles of the measure 
and the intentions of its authors, until 
the voice of reason was oppressed from 
one end of the land to the other, and 
all that was honourable and generous, 
all that was high and praiseworthy, 
was trodden under foot, in the vain 
and mad pursuit of unattainable objects 
and imagined good ; and while all this 
was doing, the Tories stood by in silent 
apathy, and, with but few exceptions, 
made no effort to rescue the under- 
standings and the feelings of the mul- 
titude from the strong delusions and 
the morbid excitement under which 
they laboured. 

Again, the official career of the pre- 
sent administration has been marked 
by a series of blunders so serious and 
so glaring, that any one of them would 
have been sufficient for the overthrow 
of a Tory minister; and yet, by the 
devotion of the press, they have been 
enabled to weather every storm, and 
still to maintain their places, notwith- 
standing their palpable inefficiency. 
It is true that a knowledge of the truth 
does, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the newspapers to conceal it, silently 
win its way; and that, in the long-run, 
the great majority of the people awake 
from their dream of error, and endea- 
vour to retrace their steps, as is ac- 
tually the case at the present moment: 
and of this fact we need only appeal 
to the speeches and positive declara- 
tions ofthe Radical party in the House 
of Commons. The tide of popular 
phrensy has actually turned ; and were 
the Tories to be installed into office 
to-morrow, they would be hailed by 
a tumult of popular applause. Still, 
the reaction might have been expedited, 
if the Tories had properly handled the 
press. 

It is not enough that the public are 
at last beginning to open their eyes to 
the imbecility of the Whigs ; and that 
Many measures, supported and ap- 
proved at the period of their enact- 
ment, are now looked upon in their 
proper colours, and as much condemned 
as they were formerly extolled. The 
evil which they effected cannot now be 
remedied; and the tardy repentance 
of a whole people in dust and ashes is 
insufficient to wipe away the disgrace 
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and the misery which a vigorous and 
well-supported opposition press could 
at the time have most easily averted. 
The millions contributed to the de- 
struction of the gallant but ill-fated 
Poles can never be recalled; the sacri- 
fice of our trade, and, more than trade, 
of our honour and faith, to the ambi- 
tious views of France and Belgium and 
Portugal, can with difficulty be re- 
deemed; the reputation which our 
bungling and timid foreign policy has 
thrown away, can but be recovered 
after a long time and a severe struggle; 
while at home, no after-measure of 
redress can retrieve the broken fortunes 
of those who have been ruined by the 
wavering and capricious course of Lord 
Althorp’s financial policy —and_ this 
whether we look east, west, north, or 
south—or awaken from their untimely 
graves the unhappy children who have 
fallen victims to the prolongation of 
the factory system. 

Indeed, no more striking instance of 
the influence of the press, and of the 
policy of seeking its assistance, can be 
adduced, than the different views which 
have been lately adopted with respect to 
slavery in our colonies and slavery at 
home. While the West India interest 
has altogether neglected the advocacy 
of the press, notwithstanding frequent 
remonstrances, both public and private, 
on our part, and has made no efficient 
efforts to disabuse the public mind, 
their zealous foes have spared no ex- 
pense, omitted no exertion, to overrun 
the country with their publications, to 
alarm mankind with gross perversions 
of fact, and often with still grosser in- 
‘ventions, and to inculcate their views 
with all the talent and pertinacity that 
money could purchase or the most 
zealous support encourage. The con- 
sequence is, that, in defiance of the 
most unimpeachable evidence, in the 
face of the most convincing facts, and 
in opposition to the opinions of the 
wisest and best informed, the anti- 
slavery societies have triumphed over the 
planters; and millions of the revenue, 
and the prosperity of thousands of good 
subjects, who have embarked their 
wealth on the faith of existing institu- 
tions, are about to be sacrificed to the 
cries of morbid and fanatical humanity. 
The West India interest is doomed to 
perish, lest the full-grown negro should, 
in particular seasons, when prolonged 
labour is absolutely necessary, be com- 
pelled to work beyond ten hours in the 
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day ; while British infants, under eight 
years of age, the children of free and 
Christian parents, are refused the as- 
sistance of the legislature to rescue 
them from a system under which they 
are compelled to labour for a length of 
time, and with a severity of applica- 
tion, compared to which ten hours of 
fair work would be considered as 
mercy. Thousands of hapless chil- 
dren, whose growth has been checked, 
whose bodies have been deformed, 
whose strength wasted, constitutions 
broken, and prospects of life miserably 
curtailed, by overpowering and inces- 
sant toil in the pestilential atmosphere 
of a heated factory, have cried to the 
rulers of the land for pity, and have 
asked as a boon that the same measure 
of mercy which is extended to adult 
negro slaves may be meted out to 
them; and though their claim is en- 
forced by one of the ablest men in 
England (Mr. Sadler, of whom Lord 
Ashley is but a faint echo, in point of 
ability), supported by many clever and 
influential individuals,* and backed 
by the honest feelings of the whole 
nation, they cry in vain, because the 
clamour of the journals was not raised 
upon their side, because there is not in 
the country a sufficient press uncon- 
taminated by Whig views, untouched 
by Whig influence. 

Perhaps there never was a party in 
power who has furnished so many 
subjects of attack to their opponents 
as that of Lord Grey. Never, we are 
convinced, was any opposition favoured 
with so many opportunities of trium- 
phantly contrasting their own conduct 
and views with the hollow pretences 
and the base conduct of their adver- 
saries as the Tories of the present day ; 
yet these opportunities are all thrown 
away, and the people labour under 
false impressions, favourable to their 
opponents and hostile to themselves, 
because there has been no efficient 
Tory press to counteract the effects of 
that immense mass of falsehood and 
sophism and slander which the organs 
of the Whigs have for the last two or 
three years been so industriously cir- 
culating. The harvest indeed has been 
full, but the labourers few. 

But how is it that there is no efti- 
cient Tory press? It is not, certainly, 
from any deficiency of literary talent 
amongst that party ; for there never 
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was a period at which all the sterling 
ability of the country was more com- 
pletely ranged on the same side ; and, 
indeed, the few Tory publications 
which exist clearly shew how far their 
standard of excellence is above that of 
the Whig writers. The Tory journals 
and periodicals are few in number, 
and, with two or three exceptions, 
badly supported; and yet the talent 
embarked in them would, if diluted 
to match the intellectual weakness of 
their adversaries, suffice for an almost 
infinite extent of surface; but, besides 
those embarked in the periodical de- 
partment of literature, there is a host 
of writers of transcendent ability and 
extensive erudition, who, if properly 
called upon and encouraged, would be 
ready to fling their weight into the 
scales, and give all their energies to 
the advancement of the good old cause. 
This is not as it was formerly, in the 
time of Mr. Pitt. But it cannot be 
expected, that men will willingly enlist 
themselves in defence of a party that 
shews itself indifferent to their advo- 
cacy, and encounter all the risk and 
labour, the responsibility and anxiety, 
which attend on such undertakings, 
without the smallest prospect of support 
from those in whose behalf they shall 
have girded on their armour. Quarterly 
and monthly publications are necessary 
for the permanent support ofa party, for 
marshalling their forces and concentrat- 
ing their strength ; but the ability with 
which they are conducted is of much 
more importance than their numbers ; 
and, not descending to details, or in- 
terfering with local matters, they are as 
capable of doing good, when conducted 
altogether in the metropolis, as when 
diffused over the country. It is, how- 
ever, quite different with respect to 
newspapers : these, admitting of no pre- 
paration, and remarking on facts im- 
mediately as they occur, afford but 
little scope for that sort of talent which 
is required in reviews and magazines, 
demand not the co-operation of num- 
bers; and, being conversant with iso- 
lated facts and details, are much more 
efficacious when published in the neigh- 
bourhood than when emanating from 
the capital. The wholesome force of 
public opinion in this country is to be 
found in the provinces ; it is there that 
it is important to cultivate sound views, 
to encourage honourable sentiments, 
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and, above all, to disseminate true state- 
ments of facts, and to tear away from 
hypocrisy of all kinds the veil of cant 
with which it seeks to hide its de- 
formity. Now, however, the metropo- 
litan press, completely under the in- 
fluence of the metropolitan rabble, 
spreads its poison through the country, 
from the want of local newspapers to 
occupy the ground, and to satisfy the 
demand for intelligence. A riot takes 
place in some distant town, and imme- 
diately half-a-dozen veracious scribes 
sit down to communicate the intelli- 
gence to the London papers, all taking 
care to suit their narrative to the tem- 
per of the journal which they are seve- 
rally addressing ; and, of course, the 
columns of the Times, the Morning 
Herald, and the Chronicle, teem, the 
next morning, with “ accounts,” and 
“ other accounts,” and “ further par- 
ticulars,”’ of the affray, all tending to 
prove, that it originated in the per- 
verseness of Tory magistrates, and 
the abused forbearance of a patient 
and peaceable mob. Some occasional 
contradictions, which have escaped the 
editors, some insolent and repelling 
notice to a correspondent, who has 
had the folly to address a correct state- 
ment to the Times, and a little reason- 
ing on the general probability of the 
picture drawn, may lead a few readers, 
more acute than the rest, to enter- 
tain some doubts of its truth; but 
the great mass will be led away by 
the boldness and minuteness with 
which the assertions are made; and 
even when they come to read the real 
truth in the few Tory papers that exist, 
its complete variance from that which 
they have already imbibed, will only 
lead them to reject it at once as the 
wild fabrication of Tory prejudice — 
the lame defence of Tory violence. It 
is in vain that the learned editors of the 
Standard tear the statements of their 
Opponents into shreds, and point out 
in the clearest manner their utter im- 
probability: here is a country paper 
published on the spot, best able to as- 
certain the truth, and agreeing in al- 
most every particular with the state- 
ment of the Times. What can be 
more convincing? In vain it is urged, 
that the same individual supplied both, 
—that the two papers are equally in- 
terested in propagating falsehood. Why 
IS it not contradicted on the spot? 
Why do not the Tories come forward 
to deny it? The lie goes down, the 
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country paper confirms the falsehood 
first published by the London one, and 
the latter expatiates so much and so 
long upon the subject, reiterates its 
statements so often and so eagerly, 
that even the dweller in the country, 
who has seen the whole transaction 
himself, is taught to mistrust the evi- 
dence of his senses; and, under the 
fond impression that the truth must 
have been well sifted by those who 
place such importance on the affair, 
allows himself to be persuaded, that a 
commotion, in which Tory life was sacri- 
ficed, Tory property alone destroyed, 
and which Tories were every where 
seen most anxiously endeavouring to 
allay, was, nevertheless, altogether ex- 
cited by Tory machinations, and en- 
couraged by Tory imbecility. 

The vastexpense and the immense risk 
attending the establishment of a news- 
paper on an efficient scale, renders it 
difficult and dangerous for an indivi- 
dual, or even for an association, unless 
endowed with great wealth and extensive 
connexions, to embark in such a scheme; 
and the facilities of information, and 
the advantages of extended circulation 
and large establishments, give the Lon- 
don papers an advantage, against which 
it is very difficult for their country 
contemporaries to contend, when the 
high duties incident to both, and the 
absence of all postage on the transit of 
papers, render it impossible for them 
to offer any pecuniary advantage to 
their subscribers. On this account it 
is necessary, in order to diffuse an 
efficient Tory press through the country, 
that the wealthy Tories —and they are 
still greatly numerous— should com- 
bine to take upon themselves the first 
expense and the risk of establishing 
papers, and, by assistance of every 
kind, support them through the first 
difficult stages of their career. The 
great profit of a newspaper is derived 
from its advertisements, and these are 
generally supplied in proportion to its 
supposed circulation; so that an ex- 
tended circulation must be obtained 
before advertisements to any large 
amount, and, consequently, before any 
considerable profit can be expected. 
But, on the other hand, when a paper 
has once established a large advertis- 
ing connexion, this very circumstance 
tends in its turn to sustain the circu- 
lation; and thus, the one keeping up 
the other, it is manifest that the paper 
already established has an immense 
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advantage over any new enterprise, 
however inferior in point of ability, or 
in point of moral tendency, its matter 
may be. The trader, whose object is 
to advertise his goods as extensively as 
possible, must look, not to the opinions, 
but to the circulation of the paper; 
and he who requires the information 
communicated through advertisements, 
must refer to that paper which generally 
contains the greatest number. Again, 
a paper long established, and having a 
wide circulation, has many advantages 
in the knowledge of details, and in 
various sources of information, which 
no previous arrangement can secure, 
but which materially increase as it goes 
on and becomes better known. These 
several considerations shew that the 
establishment of a new paper is one of 
the most serious and dangerous spe- 
culations in which time, talent, and 
capital can be embarked; and that 
therefore, however wide the field, and 
however urgent the necessity for them 
may be, it is not to be expected that 
such will, in any considerable number, 
spontaneously spring up, particularly 
at a time when there are already, per- 
haps, a number existing sufficient for 
the ordinary information required from 
a newspaper. 

If, therefore, the Tories wish to see 
an efficient Tory press established, they 
must put their own shoulders to the 
work, and, by a liberal contribution of 
means, obviate the difficulties of esta- 
blishing and carrying new papers 
through the first period of their exist- 
ence, when it is necessary to spare no 
expense to merit and obtain a wide 
circulation, without the aid to be de- 
rived from the profits of advertisements ; 
and afterwards, by a steady and marked 
encouragement through their own in- 
fluence and that of their friends. Let 
this be done but for a short time, and 
we shall soon see a Tory press con- 
ducted with superior talent, supporting 
itself by its own resources, and vigo- 
rously pushing its way into every corner 
of the country, and establishing its 
doctrines in the hearts and understand- 
ings of all the wholesome portion of 
the community. The probable increase 
of Tory papers to be expected from 
such a course, is not to be computed 
at those which should be actually esta- 
blished, but many of those already 
existing, who were led to the ranks of 
our opponents by their encouragement 
and our own apathy, would, when they 
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found that we were able and willing to 
support a paper in their district, either 
through preference of our cause or 
through fear of a vigorous rivalry, re- 
turn to their forsaken standards, and 
exert their influence in behalf of their 
old retainers. 

But it is not the Tories alone who 
have an interest in the establishment 
of a Conservative press. Every man 
of property —every man of established 
trade—every man, in fact, who has 
any thing to lose by social disorder, is 
now called upon to contribute his ut- 
most exertions to counteract the awful 
tendency to revolutionary measures, 
which is every day acquiring new force 
and assuming a more alarming aspect. 
The prospects held out to the multi- 
tude by the advocates of change, are 
so fascinating to the vulgar mind, that 
it is not to be wondered at that revo- 
lutionary doctrines should always find 
favour among the lower classes of the 
community ; and, indeed, with those 
who are incapable of honourable exer- 
tion, who are sunk in idleness, reduced 
by extravagance, or depraved by vice, 
such doctrines must always find favour, 
in spite of every exertion to strip them 
of their false attractions. But the 
danger is that their influence should 
extend ; and, indeed, it cannot be de- 
nied, that it is now rapidly extending 
to those who, notwithstanding honour- 
able industry and unblamable conduct, 
are doomed, by the inevitable laws of 
society, to occupy a low and laborious 
rank of life, and making them dissatis- 
fied with that station in which fortune 
has placed them. To check the growth 
of such dangerous opinions amongst 
this class is of the utmost possible im- 
portance, because upon their attach- 
ment to security and order the existence 
of security and order depends; and it 
is utterly impossible to check it, unless 
the exertions of a Conservative press 
are resorted to, to counteract the efforts 
of one pledged, as far as its venality 
and inconsistency admit, to the cause 
of revolution, and the triumph of level- 
ling opinions. 

In large towns, and particularly in 
a metropolis like London, democratical 
opinions are always most likely to pre- 
vail; and public meetings, and pot- 
house discussions, and all the other 
opportunities for petty display which 
London affords, hold out so many al- 
lurements to vanity and the love of 
influence, that thousands are induced, 
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by these considerations alone, to adopt 
sentiments, of the meaning even of 
which they are ignorant, and to the 
consequences of which they are com- 
pletely blind. It is a glorious thing 
for the unwashed artisan or the begrimed 
coalheaver to think that he is influencing 
the destinies of the world, to hear him- 
self appealed to as the source of all 
power, and to believe that the man of 
wealth and the man of rank alike hold 
their honours and their riches by his 
sufferance alone. It is a fine thing to 
issue orders to a member of parliament, 
to cross-examine a sneaking candidate, 
to dictate laws to the legislature, and 
even to threaten a king; and it is a 
glorious consideration, that even he is 
adding a sensible impulse to the ad- 
vance which the world is making to- 
wards equality and liberty, towards 
rest from labour, relief from the irk- 
someness of inferiority, and a full par- 
ticipation in the blessings of wealth 
without the trouble of acquiring it; 
—and therefore it is no wonder, that, 
with a good supply of leaders to din 
these things into his ears, and with 
continual opportunities of exerting his 
imagined power, and expatiating in his 
newly-acquired importance, he should 
become a zealous unionist and a stanch 
republican. 

Now we have already referred to a 
former paper in this Magazine, in 
which it was shewn, that the opinions 
of the London rabble are those which 
prevail in the London papers; and 
these are disseminated over the country 
as the opinions of the writers, and en- 
forced by all the arguments, and sup- 
ported by all the sophism and false- 
hood, that the ability of the editor can 
supply, or his earnestness venture on. 
The Times enjoys the greatest circula- 
tion of any paper in the country; it 
not only follows with the most instine- 
tive fidelity the opinions of the metro- 
politan rabble, but its own bias is 
Radical and revolutionary; and by 
its influence and agency, doctrines the 
most headstrong, principles the most 
dangerous, and conduct the most out- 
rageous, have been promoted and en- 
couraged. Not, however, content with 
adopting the opinions of the mob, it 
always pushes them a step or two far- 
ther, in order to assume the appearance 
of leading; and thus becomes the means 
of quickening the career of mischief,and 
encouraging more violent views. So 
much for this paper. The other London 
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papers who are in a situation to con- 
tend with it for superiority, are gene- 
rally too far pledged to the same London 
mob, though they do not display the 
same eagerness in following it, and 
have too much to lose to risk a change, 
or to trust to the support of a class 
who have hitherto shewn so much 
apathy towards the press; and the 
only probable prospect, therefore, of 
successfully combating it, is in esta- 
blishing a Conservative paper, backed 
by such talent and capital as will 
ensure it success, and encouraging it 
by the most zealous support. The cost 
of such an undertaking would un- 
doubtedly be great—too great, indeed, 
for any individual, or small body of 
individuals, particularly when com- 
bined with the establishment of Con- 
servative provincial papers; but it 
would be nothing when distributed 
amongst the wealthy leaders of a power- 
ful party, counting among its members 
a vast majority of the landed, funded, 
and commercial wealth of the nation. 
Added to this, if the higher members 
of this party will only shew the ex- 
ample, many men in subordinate situa- 
tions, but holding the same opinions, 
would be too happy to volunteer their 


_ services. 


But how can we expect from the 
Tories the establishment of an expen- 
sive and efficient morning paper, when 
the evening paper which displays in 
their service more talent than, perhaps, 
any other concern of the same kind 
has ever been able to command, and 
which, by its respectability and singular 
power, extorts the admiration of its 
bitterest opponents, and forces its way 
even into the strongholds of the enemy 
—when the firm, consistent, and able 
Standard (edited by the Drs. Giffard 
and Maginn, two as profound scholars, 
on every subject, as are to be found in 
any country in Europe), established 
without their aid, and depending on 
its own resources, does not meet with 
even common sympathy from those 
who are so much indebted to its 
support? Is it that the Tory leaders 
cannot brook its independence ; or that 
they shrink from its uncompromising 
honesty? Are its arguments in sup- 


port of one line of conduct too power- 
ful for those who meditate another ? 
or is the strict adherence to principle 
which it demands, deemed inconsistent 
with a desire for a speedy return to 
office? 
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Alas! we fear there are some among 
those who consider themselves the 
leaders of the Conservative party, and 
who, unfortunately, continue to enjoy 
great influence, who are hostile to the 
press, and opposed to any plan for the 
extension of its operations, and to any 
resort to its assistance; and to them is 
chiefly owing the backwardness—the 
surprising backwardness—hitherto ma- 
nifested by that party, to avail itself 
of its vast powers, and to attack their 
adversaries, now so peculiarly open to 
attack, in the only mode from which 
success can be ever expected. Some 
of these persons are no doubt actuated 
by honourable motives, and influenced 
by feelings similar, perhaps, to those 
which we have referred to in the be- 
ginning of this paper; but there are 
some —and those not the least influ- 
ential — who are swayed by a bitter 
feeling of revenge for the inflictions 
they themselves have suffered (and, 
haply, not without deserving them) 
from the press in former times, and by 
the fear of future attacks, produced by 
the consciousness of unworthy views, 
and the contemplation of an indefen- 
sible line of conduct. Yes, some there 
are on whom the strong suspicions of 
their own party now rest, and who are 
accused of meditating deeds which 
would undoubtedly call forth all the 
indignation of a Conservative party, 
and all the vengeance of a Conservative 
press. If they are innocent, they are 
lending colour to a false accusation 
by their hostility to a press which 
would only be formidable to guilt; — 
if guilty, they are urged on by a blind 
delusion that will lead them to destruc- 
tion, and by preventing any opposition 
to the destructive press, adding power 
to those who, when the first blandish- 
ments of political apostacy are over, 
will despise them for their weakness, up- 
braid them for their very apostacy, and 
trample them in the dust with the most 
triumphant and heart-withering scorn. 
When an old state or a long-estab- 
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lished party bends beneath the powers 
of its adversaries, and yields to external 
force, its fall excites our pity and com- 
mands our admiration, in proportion to 
the length of its duration, the excellence 
of its institutions, and the vigour and 
resolution with which it was defended ; 
but when, as is too often the case, it 
fails through a timid desertion of itself, 
through a criminal neglect of the means 
of defence, through the treachery, the 
cowardice, or the apathy of its leaders, 
our pity is lost in scorn, and the voice 
of universal execration swells the shout 
that announces the triumph of their 
foes. The fate of England and the 
fortune of the Conservatives hang in 
the same scale; the means of saving 
both from the insane fury of the revo- 
lutionists are stil] ample, and, if used 
with vigour and courage, will even- 
tually secure the victory to their ban- 
ners. There are among the Conserva- 
tives sufficient spirit and ability, zeal 
and activity, to sustain any cause; and 
even if that cause were hopeless, its 
antiquity, it sanctity, its old honour, 
and its glorious associations, deserve, 
from those who have derived rank 
and wealth and consideration from 
their connexion with it, that its end 
should not be without a struggle, nor 
its memory deprived of honour. But 
it is not hopeless ; and if those means 
should be left unused, through apathy 
or timidity —if that spirit and ability 
should be baffled, and that zeal and 
activity repressed, by the sordid views, 
or the treacherous machinations, of any 
man or set of men who profess to be at 
its head, never party fell or constitution 
perished amid such a universal yell of 
scorn as that which shall attend the 
expiring moments of the Tory, and the 
last struggle of the British constitution ; 
and never curse clung to the memory 
of man like that which shall follow the 
names of those by whom an honourable 
party and time-hallowed institutions 
have been blindly sacrificed to a mean 
and grovelling ambition. 













“ Ma femme et quatre poupées !” 
quoth the husband of Mad. Catalani. 

This was in reply to an English en- 
trepreneur, who was haggling about 
terms—wrangling upon some paltry 
question of a thousand more or less. 
It was uttered for the purpose of con- 
veying to the mind of the speculative 
mechanic a great truth. It was in- 
tended to make him understand, that, 
having secured the services of the vir- 
tuosa, he need entertain no farther 
solicitude respecting his operatic ar- 
rangements, and incur no farther ex- 
pense worthy of blotting paper withal. 
The conclusion was obvious; any stir- 
about-brained blockhead—even Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P. for Middlesex— 
might have deduced it. 

Now this epigrammatic exclamation 
circulated at the time as widely as the 
common air. It gave rise to many 
angry comments; the commentators 
were, as usual, wrong. Few acknow- 
ledged its smartness ; none perceived 
its truth: such people invariably neg- 
lect the rose, while they minutely exa- 
mine the thorn at its stem. 

And thus it came to pass, that they 
dilated on the saying as though it were 
only an extraordinary ebullition of im- 
pudence—the impudence of a pauper 
Ibycus. Fools! it had its source in 
deep philosophy. Villebruncke knew 
the human heart in all stations; he 
had studied fashionable society in 
many cities—he had well and truly 
read the English character—he had 
gazed intently through the imposing 
gloom of English coteries, and “ pluck- 
ed out the heart of their mystery.” He 
thoroughly understood the audience of 
the King’s Theatre ; he knew that the 
English renown of his wife would be 
sufficient of itself to attract all those 
curious or ambitious persons who were, 
by any means, to be attracted. The 
fashionables, on the befitting nights, 
he of course looked upon as fixtures ; 
and of the true dilettante he took no 
account: for he was well aware that 
the fraction of that audience that loves 
music, that has an idea of harmony or 
melody, or a relish for either, is so very 
small, that it would not pay for the 
gas. 

The taste for music (like all our 
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tastes which in the least partake of 
refinement, and are different from those 
of the other animals whom we call 
brutes) is an acquired one; and after 
the same sort with gentlemanly man- 
ners, it must be acquired in early 
youth, by familiarity with musical 
sounds, and their combination at har- 
monic distances; as is the other by 
familiarity with good society, and the 
consciousness of being overborne by 
no superior. There are sounds in 
nature—of the human voice, of that of 
animals, of the more magnificent emo- 
tions of things, themselves inanimate 
and yet instinct with life — sea, earth, 
air, fire—which are potent to excite in 
all men the dominant passions of the 
human heart; joy, which at its best 
and highest is an animal delight ; and 
fear, which at its strongest is an animal 
apprehension. Now it is by the har- 
monious arrangement of such that we 
obtain melody, and this all beings of 
mind and sensibility may be easily 
led, in the progress of time, to admire ; 
but to the untutored ear, harmony, in 
any extended degree, is merely con- 
fused noise; and melody, even if it 
do chance to please, pleases only 
from the association of ideas. The 
ear for music is acquired by the fami- 
liarity of the organ with the combina- 
tion of harmonious sounds; that is to 
say, by that use of the organ whereby 
its powers in this particular way are 
developed. Therefore, from the nature 
of man and his position in society 
(where alone music can exist), the ear 
for music must, as a general rule, de- 
pend upon early impressions. We 
find that it is capable of being im- 
proved, by enthusiastic practice, to an 
extent scarcely credible to men of the 
every-day world, as in the case of 
Paganini; and that at length the ex- 
quisite nicety and nervousness of ex- 
citement may be carried to the very 
destruction of the organ, as in the in- 
stances of Gretry and Beethoven. 

The talk about a natural ear, and a 
natural taste for music, I look upon as 
nonsense. The man formed of the 


“ porcelain clay of human kind,” with 

the soul of genius within, has sensibi- 

lities which draw him closely to every 

thing that is beautiful, and consequently 
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most particularly to the sweet science. 
His organs are one and all, as it were, 
attuned to every thing that is charming, 
and gentle, and spiritual withal ; and 
consequently amongst the rest, to 
music in an eminent degree. He 
therefore, should the advantage of fa- 
miliarity with good music be afforded 
him, has a facility in acquiring an ear 
and taste which never can belong to 
the common herd of men. But the 
fact is, we find that nothing does so 
much wear the appearance of an here- 
ditary possession as the ear for music. 
Of the taste for music—musical talent, 
as displayed by the singer and instru- 
mental performer——and musical genius, 
as evinced by immortal works, the 
same might be predicated. And why ? 
because of these early impressions to 
which I have alluded. The great mu- 
sicians and composers are one and all 
of musical families; and the statements 
of their precocious talents, whether as 
performers or writers of music, are al- 
most past credibility. 

Mozart, in addition to playing on 
the harpsichord, and “ tumbling over” 
the keys of the organ to the admiration 
and delight of all who heard him, 
composed, it is said, between the ages 
of four and seven, a number of minuets, 
and other little movements. 

Our love of harmony then proceed- 
ing altogether from familiarity (for 
here there is not even the aid arising 
from the association of ideas), and our 
love of melody being derived from the 
same source—familiarity,— it is per- 
fectly evident that, in a country where 
there is no music, and only a sufficient 
number of common melodies to prove, 
as exceptions, the force of the general 
rule, that we have no national melodies, 
there really cannot be any general taste 
for harmony, or even melody. Ay! 
but it may be said, although we have 
no music of our own whereby to create 
a taste, yet are we continually import- 
ing from foreign parts their noblest 
compositions, and revelling in their en- 
joyment as we do in that of the wines 
of France and Germany, and the thou- 
sand other exquisite products of more 
favoured lands, with which we are 
unfailingly supplied, albeit from afar. 
True; but the commerce in this article 
has not been as yet sufficiently long 
established to produce a mark-worthy 
effect upon the wants and habits of the 
people. To speak in other words, it 
is only of late years that we have been 
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in the habit of hearing good music; 
and it will require a century of fami- 
liarity with such masters as Mozart 
and Beethoven, and such singers as 
Malibran, Shreeder Devrient, and Tam- 
burini, before we shall have attained a 
correct taste or a sincere love for the 
sweet science. 

And yet I am willing to allow, that 
a stranger to England and the English, 
judging from appearances at home and 
abroad, might very naturally conclude 
that we were the most musical nation 
in the world; and that, in spite of the 
authority of Villebruncke, Madame 
Catalani, with all the witchery of her 
name, could no more make a satisfac- 
tory opera for an English audience 
than, according to our own proverb, a 
single swallow could make a summer. 
Enter any drawing-room in Italy, 


‘* France, Holland, Russia, Germany, or 
Spain,” 


and the majority of the singers you 
will find to be natives of the fogg 

Britains. Look at the theatres of 
our metropolis, and you will perceive 
that opera has every where expelled 
tragedy, comedy, farce, and even me- 
lodrama. And see, moreover, if we 
be not favoured with the presence of 
all the great singers and dancers of 
Europe. Ay; but, gentle foreigner, if 
you could only look beneath the sur- 
face of things, you would at once per- 
ceive that these fine appearances esta- 
blish nothing in favour of the national 
taste. The singers in the salons are 
very good ; but they would not flourish 
as first tenors or first women at La 
Scala; and the universality of opera 
here at present is altogether the result 
of a factitious state of excitement ; and 
this I should say rather among the ma- 
nagers than among the people. Let 
me, however, by no means be supposed 
to join in the ridiculous cry raised by 
interested persons against the indi- 
viduals who have recently had the di- 
rection of our patent theatres. I do 
not believe that either Polhill or La- 
porte ever entertained the atrocious 
design of banishing the British actors 
and the national drama from their na- 
tive boards. On the contrary, I ob- 
serve that they engaged all the British 

players of any merit who were to be 
procured ; and they moreover engaged 

those individuals at their own exor- 

bitant salaries. Next, they played 

every thing in our repertory, from the 
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hunchback of Shakespeare (I mean 
Richard the Third) down to the Hunch- 
back of Mr. Knowles, and from the 
Moor of Venice to the Wife of Mantua ; 
and, lastly, did they not produce scores 
of novelties from the scissors of the 
modern British dramatists? But still 
the public would not go to the thea- 
tres; they would not patronise native 
talent, whether displayed in the per- 
son of the actor or the mosaic of 
the playwright; they would not pa- 
tronise the effusions of genius, even 
when breathed forth in the numbers 
of our great poet. Is it not then 
evident that the managers had only 
the choice of shutting up the thea- 
tre at once, or of trying some new 
expedient to attract audiences? For, 
surely, no one can be so excessively 
unreasonable as to expect they would 
continue a series of performances by 
which they must be inevitably ruined ! 
Besides, there is nothing novel in their 
ill success. The history of the two 
large establishments, the so-called na- 
tional theatres, is only one unbroken 
series of disasters. The Jegitimate 
drama never seems at any time to have 
been sufficiently attractive to support 
these enormous establishments. Miss 
O’Neil and Kean playing in Shake- 
speare have drawn a succession of 
large houses ; but this cannot be cited 
as a compliment to Shakespeare, or, 
more properly to speak, to the people’s 
appreciation of him, because these per- 
formers were quite as largely and as 
enduringly attractive in plays that were 
possessed of no one merit whatsoever. 
It was to see the artiste the million 
flocked in either case, without caring 
whether the play-bills announced Ro- 
meo and Juliet or the Stranger, Othello 
or the Iron Chest. And, certainly, if 
any thing could justify this blind en- 
thusiasm, it was the talent of these 
admirable players. They had con- 
trived, Heaven knows how, fully to 
imbue themselves with Shakespeare’s 
Spirit, and to body forth his beautiful 
and glorious imaginings in pregnant 
truth. Your own conception of the 
poet’s meaning was, you at once ac- 
knowledged, fulfilled, while there were 
hew trains of thoughts suggested, for 
which you felt more than grateful to 
the mortal who had excited them. 
Miss O'Neil, when she appeared upon 
the stage, was in absolute reality “ like 
one of Shakespeare’s women.” She 
had all that deep, passionate tender- 
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ness, with the lofty gentleness, and 
the “manner beyond courtesy,” with 
which the visionary eye has invested 
his Juliet, his Desdemona, his Ophelia, 
and his Imogene! And this was 
strange! that a poor girl, educated as 
the children of strolling players are 
educated, fulfilling the appointed course 
of a miserable, precarious, and facti- 
tious existence, which is ever “‘ making 
the cold reality too real,”—that she, 
surrounded by all things that can de- 
base the mind and destroy the joyous 
play of the young imagination,—per- 
petual humiliation, incessant mean- 
ness, gaunt poverty—all things, in a 
word, that tend to strip even the every- 
day world of its illusions,—should be 
so enabled to sublime her spirit from 
its associations, and conceiving the 
character of a Desdemona, “ the gentle 
lady,” present herself as its embodi- 
ment,—isreally marvellous. But infi- 
nitely more wonderful is it that Kean 
should have been able, not alone to sa- 
tisfy, but to delight and instruct the 
“ripe scholar” and enthusiastic lover of 
that deep-souled poet, who was amongst 
the greatest of all practical teachers 
and philosophers! A woman’s nature 
is more plastic ; her character is more 
artificial than that of her sterner mate : 
all women, in all ranks of life, are of 
necessity dissemblers, perhaps simu- 
lators, from the cradle to the grave; 
and a total change, to all appearance, 
of the being with the circumstances 
that surround it —the rendering forth, 
like the chameleon, the hues of those 
rays which are shed upon it—is no 
uncommon incident in the history of 
woman. ‘That the low, degraded crea- 
ture of to-day may be converted into 
the fine lady of a future and no distant 
hour, is proved by the stories of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour and Madame du 
Barri, who, with a speed that shews like 
intuition, learned to play their lofty 
parts with success in the most refined 
court of Europe. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the weaker instances of the 
many Lady Townleys who are constant- 
ly flitting before our eyes. But that 
a man reared in scenes, brought up in 
company, cursed with propensities, 
habits, and associations, which for ever 
forbade the probability of his acquiring 
the habits or entertaining the feelings 
of a gentleman,—that such a person, 
without the advantage of a common 
education, or the stirring excitement of 
one high-minded recollection or anti- 
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cipation, should have been able to 
identify himself with some of the most 
sublime creations of the greatest poet 
since the days of Homer; so that, now 
that he is dead, Shakespeare is his 
monument, and his memory is scorn- 
fully independent ofthe sordid honours 
of Westminster,—-has always been to me 
‘a marvel and a mystery.” Looking 
over the course of his lamentable career 
asa man, endowed with faculties that 
ought to have raised him above the 
mire in which he loved to wallow, 
even fancy can only discover one cir- 
cumstance which would seem to afford 
a solution, and that a fantastic solution, 
of the enigma. We learn that, pre- 
vious to his successful appearance at 
Drury Lane, he was in the constant 
habit of poring over the page of Shake- 
a. Was it not then that, at the 
last, he wrung high meanings from it, 
as the cabbalists were feigned to do 
from the Scriptures? They, by care 
and contemplation, watching, and 
penance, won from mere words, and 
numbers, and letters (in their happy 
combination when achieved), reveal- 
ings of the occult sense of passages 
the most abstruse. So would it seem 
to he, that that which must to the ig- 
norant, vulgar stroller have originally 
been a mass of mere phrases, signify- 
ing nothing, gradually evolved to the 
constant eye a shape and form of 
beauty, until at length the spirit of 
Shakespeare disclosed itself to the 
unwearying worshipper in its unclouded 
splendour! The spell, however, has 
died with him ; and the mighty volume, 
so far as dramatic representation is 
concerned, might be placed to rest 
with him in the grave, in like sort with 
the wizard’s book of grammerye, until 
some new magician shall appear worthy 
to restore it to the light of day.* 

But Miss O’ Neil and Kean are gone; 
their fame rests like a shadow on the 
spirit of the present generation: it will 
be a glorious tradition for future ages, 
as long as Shakespeare shall be ad- 
mired and his land’s language shall 
exist. No person capable of attract- 
ing an audience by the performance 
of any character of Shakespeare re- 
mains. The only actor with the slight- 
est pretension to high tragic capa- 
bilities is Macready ; and notwith- 
standing a more than ordinary de- 
gree of general information, constant 
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study of the best dramatic authors, 
ancient and modern, and not a few 
natural advantages, I fear he is never 
destined to succeed in any character 
of a better order than those in the 
melodramatic pieces, such as William 
Tell, Virginius, Rob Roy, and the like, 
which he has rendered popular. In the 
grand creations of Shakespeare —even 
in the personation of his favourite 
Macbeth—he appears to me to have 
always failed. His acting is like 
Leigh Hunt’s poetry: there is inva- 
riably something quaintly low —I had 
almost said yulgar—even in the finest 
passages of it, which can scarcely fail 
to dash your feelings with a conscious- 
ness of the strong admixture of the 
ludicrous in that you are disposed to 
admire. Indeed, Macready’s —? 
performances might be described ; 
those of a humorist, the touches of 
which, in like manner with the words 
and actions of a humorist in real life, 
may produce either tears or laughter, 
according to the mood of mind and 
state of feeling you happen to be in at 
the moment. 

Tragic actresses, properly so called, 
we have none; though in a peculiar 
species of representations, which may 
be styled the domestic drama, Mrs 
Yates has never been surpassed. 

In tragedy, then, we have at present 
no artistes to attract audiences. In high 
comedy we have Farren and Dowton 
as the representatives of old men, and 
that is all; and they are not sufficient, 
to draw houses of themselves. For- 
merly, it is said, there were individuals 
who could play the fine gentleman. 
I doubt it much; but certainly none 
remain who can personate even a Do- 
ricourt. Wallack is the best actor in 
the line, perhaps, that we now have; 
he is lively and clever; but there is a 
slang air about him which i is offensive, 
—his look and bearing are positively 
those of a flash roué, or a “ bonnet” at 
a fashionable hell. C. Kemble (a stupid, 
vulgar man, who by twenty years’ prac- 
tice was drilled into a tolerable actor) 
eame next; but there was in every thing 
that he did, even as Archer and Plume, 
a thrusting forth of the animal propen- 
sities of our nature which was dis- 
gusting beyond measure. The con- 
clusion then is, that there is no per- 
former of the legitimate drama upon 
the stage at this t time sufficiently attrac- 


* See the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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tive to collect an audience. Are the 
masterpieces of the legitimate drama 
themselves, when well represented, 
capable of filling the theatres? De- 
cidedly not. An audience here is by 
no means satisfied with hearing a 
comedy or a tragedy of first-rate merit 
correctly repeated by the actors, and 
so represented as at least not to mar 
the proper effects of the composition. 
No; the wit of Sheridan, or the poetry 
of Shakespeare, never yet drew a crowd 
to our playhouses. The School for 
Scandal, our best acting comedy (mo- 
dern squeamishness has driven the 
many excellent comedies of the olden 
time from the stage), has proved, season 
after season, the least productive of 
the pieces represented. I doubt if any 
one of the works of Shakespeare did 
ever, at any one period since the great 
rebellion, of its own merit fill a theatre. 
To the scholar, the student of human 
life, and the lover of wisdom commu- 
nicated in the music-fraught accents 
of divine poesy, the plays of Shake- 
speare are under all circumstances 
most enchanting in the silence of his 
own chamber, where he can entirely 
abandon himself to the influence of the 
wizard, and thus identify himself with 
the several dramatic creations, and be- 
come witness to each successive scene. 
When the open season of youth is once 
gone by, and a man finds himself in 
the world with friends to back and ene- 
mies to trample on, it is only in the 
companionship with his book, or in the 
society of his ladye-love, that he will 
surrender himself to illusion. He must 
feel that he is in that state of serene 
security which in Moore’s exquisite 
song the lover promises his mistress 
upon the ocean-Hoods,— 


“No eye to watch, and no tongue to 

wound us,— 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around 

us,” 

Then, indeed, all things that weigh 

upon the spirit, all things that clog or 

confine its pervading energy, are anni- 

hilated for him ; 


‘ The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false, are 
passed,” 


He is elevated for the time above the 
conditions of mortality ; he is great — 
and he is happy. 

But for the multitude, the poetry and 
philosophy of the greatest dramatist that 
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ever breathed have no existence; the 
interest they feel is only in the inci- 
dents of the piece and the performance 
of the favourite actors. Besides, the 
plays of Shakespeare are so sadly mu- 
tilated for the stage, that the scholar 
must be inspired with disgust, and the 
common person sadly puzzled to under- 
stand the ordonnance and march of the 
plot, and the circumstances which do 
naturally lead to the catastrophe. And, 
again, they never are performed with 
ensemble,—we have not even a word 
in our language to express the thing ; 
nor was there ever collected a company 
in this country capable of representing 
a play—such as any one of Shake- 
speare’s—in which every part is a 
character, and, consequently, can only 
be sustained by an individual possess- 
ing talent. Another subject of disgust, 
too, to the well-informed, is seeing 
characters traditionally misrepresented, 
and feeling that the congenial and reci- 
procate stupidity and ignorance of the 
majority of actors and the majority in 
audiences must of necessity render the 
misrepresentation perpetual. When, 
in a word, men go to see a so-called 
play of Shakespeare, it is only to see a 
string of loosely connected scenes, 
which are rendered interesting in their 
representation by the talent of some 
individual, and the abilities of one or 
two others. Experience bears all this 
out. The plays of Shakespeare did 
not draw money to the theatrical trea- 
sury, even when Mrs. Siddons, John 
Kemble, C. Young, and C. Kemble, 
performed in them, and this upon the 
same nights. Now, when we remem- 
ber that Mrs. Siddons was considered, 
and was actually for a time in herself 
an attraction, the fact must be regarded 
as conclusive. The legitimate drama, 
be it ancient or modern, let it take 
what shape it might, never paid since 
the days of Garrick. Nor have the 
tragedies of Racine, Corneille, and 
Voltaire, or the comedies of Moliére, 
been more fruitful of gain to the 
theatres in another country. The legi- 
timate drama is there also in a lan- 
guishing condition. It is in vain that 
Le Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, and 
Les Femmes Scavantes—plays that can 
be acted, and which, perhaps, appear 
to best advantage in scenic represent- 
ation——are performed at the Théatre 
Francais with perfect ensemble, and 
in a style of excellence that is above 
all praise. It is in vain that their 
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most admirable comic actresses —the 
only actresses who, when on the stage, 
do really look, and move, and speak 
like ladies-—breathe forth their fasci- 
nating accents as the Elmires and 
Celiménes ; —La jeune France will not 
listen to the voice of the charmers, 
charm they never so wisely. Farce 
and melodrama, however, the amuse- 
ment of a care-wrought population, 
flourish amongst them, as they still 
continue to do amongst ourselves. 
The gay courtiers, gallant soldiers, 
light-hearted and light-lived, though 
learned abbés, and the fine ladies who 
devoted their time and study to the 
Loves, the Graces, and the Muses, are 
no more; a new race has appeared in 
their stead,—a race as solemn, stock- 
jobbing, grumbling, and mechanical, 
as the dull denizens of “ la nation 
boutiquiére” of the foggy England, 
renowned, according to the Emperor 
Napoleon, for its beer, its cutlery, and 
the throat-cutting propensities of its 
spleen -stricken inhabitants. And, 
sooth to say, if another mighty em- 
peror—a hero and true philosopher, 
though, like Napoleon, idly styled in 
his day “ a sceptred cynic” — the 
Emperor Julian, were to revisit the 


realms of light, he might yet feel par- 
tial to the Parisians for the reason 


he once professed. ‘I love the Pa- 
risians because their character is se- 
rious and austere, like my own.” 

Thus it is the Gymnase and the 
Porte St. Martin are crowded, while 
the Théatre Francais and the Odéon 
are neglected and abandoned. 

The works of the mighty are flung 
amongst the things gone by. Bergami 
is now-a-days considered a far more 
interesting entertainment than any ever 
devised by the Protean genius of Vol- 
taire, or the wit and wisdom of Molitre. 
And, indeed, it may be well contended, 
that in a piece such as the melodrama 
alluded to, you have the concentrated 
essence ofa dozen first-rate tragedies 
and comedies. For see! Even the 
noble Orosmane must vail his crest 
before the black-whiskered Bergami, 
and the puling Zaire sinks into insig- 
nificance in the presence ofour spirituelle 
Caroline. Nobody, in sooth, could 
dream of instituting a comparison be- 
tween the heroines. As well might the 
insipid qualities of the element be set 
up In opposition to the vigorous virtues 
of the alcohol in a glass of brandy 
and water, cold without—that feminine 
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and philosophic beverage, which her 
most gracious majesty loved right well. 
And next observe how vastly superior 
the worthy Wood is in his solemn and 
unconscious buffoonery, even to le 
bourgeois gentilhomme, the renowned 
Jourdain; and how much more admir- 
able are the drunken gambols and pe- 
dantic speeches of Brougham, than all 
the capers of all the Mascarilles, or all 
the passages of impudent assumption 
to be found in Trissotin and Vadius. 
[We, of course, speak of the dirty 
buffoon of the melodrama, not the il- 
lustrious and exemplary Brougham, 
the lord high chancellor of England.] 
In few, and seriously, the amuse- 
ments most relished in France, at 
present, are those which require no 
knowledge beyond that of the common 
mechanic; which occasion no trouble 
of thought, and which, in their flimsi- 
ness of construction, coarse excitement, 
and extravagant absurdity, are calcu- 
lated to please a hard-worked and 
care-oppressed people. Tragedy, co- 
medy, and opera, are essentially aris- 
tocratic; they are the entertainments 
of those only who have had, and con- 
tinue to have, the enjoyment of leisure, 
and the advantages of education and 
society: that is to say, of classes of 
persons which are rarely, if indeed 
ever, to be found, excepting in a country 
where there is a splendid court and a 
settled order of things. 

In describing the prevailing taste of 
the literary capital of Europe, we have 
depicted that of the commercial. Here 
the Olympic and Astley’s are flourish- 
ing in successful vigour, while the na- 
tional theatres are in the last stage of 
decline. Our farces and vaudevilles 
are excellent, our melodramas all that 
the most bloody-minded could desire. 
And having said this of matters wherein 
so much depends upon the perform- 
ance, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
that our actors are of the first order, 
and deserve the highest praise: many 
of them, indeed, are capable of better 
things than they are now of necessity 
devoted to by the national taste. Far- 
ren, Liston, Webster, Keeley, Vestris, 
Orger, Glover, would ably sustain 
parts in our best comedies. But what 
signifies this, when comedies draw no 
houses? Jeremy Bentham, in a most 
philosophic work of his, the name of 
which I could not venture to pro- 
nounce, and certainly shall not attempt 
to write, has explained it all. “ John 
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Bull,” quoth he, “ likes a tragedy if it 
coutain a sufficiency of murders and 
processions ; a comedy is not unpleasing 
to him if there be introduced a befitting 
quantity of cuffs and kisses; but in a 
melo-drama Mr. Bull delights; because 
all these dulcia vitia which ‘ his soul 
loveth’—this pomp—this bloodshed— 
this battery —those ‘bloody noses and 
cracked crowns’ — this ‘ tilting with 
lips,’ and all such other practical jokes 
—are, as it were, indigenous to it; 
whereas in the others they are only the 
few scattered rays which shine upon 
the wilderness of words and incidents, 
making all around appear more dull 
and dreary. It is, therefore, obviously 
a legal fiction to call any theatre, in 
which the genius of melodrama does 
not reign sublime, our national theatre. 
The law, it is true, may enact that 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane shall 
be the national theatres, and such they, 
in consequence, become de jure; but 
the national theatre de facto is Astley’s, 
for there alone is it that melodrama 
holds her unvaried course— 

‘ While nothing foreign dare pollute her 

path.’ 

And there alone is it that now-a-days 
you see a truly English audience — an 
audience in which, to use the words 
of Sterne, ‘every man sits at his ease,’ 
with his coat off or his coat on, as the 
weather may persuade, or his fancy 
dictate — an audience altogether unso- 
phisticated by foreign fashions or fo- 
reign manners, where the garments of 
the men are evidently destined not for 
ormmament but use —depellere frigus — 
or for the primitive purposes of cover- 
ing; and where the ladies appear in 
their native loveliness unoppressed — 
or, to adopt the courtly and official 
phrase, unembarrassed in their breath- 
ing on the one side by padded corsets, 
or on the other by cumbrous éournures ; 
and, finally, where every gentleman is 
at liberty to speak his mind openly 
and loudly, as an Englishman ought, 
without caring who likes it or who 
likes it not. Besides, Astley’s is de- 
voted to the celebration of our national 
achievements : while the paper-and- 
scissors familiars of our patent theatres 
are busied in plundering the ittérateurs 
of other countries, the dramatist of 
Astley’s seeks for inspiration in the 
glorious deeds of Old England,— 





* See the Bridal of Triermain. 
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‘ The inviolate island of the sage and 
free, 


The beautiful, the brave, the lords of 
earth and sea;’ 


and, adding a laurel to the wreaths 
of Nelson or Wellington, teaches our 
children to be proud that they were 
born Britons. It is, accordingly, per- 
fectly clear that Astley’s is, in fact, the 
national theatre.” 

So think I, and therefore trust we 
shall hear no more of the decay of the 
national drama. That flourishes: but 
the legitimate drama, which never was 
in a perfectly healthy condition, which 
never enjoyed more than the sickly 
convalescence of an exotic, is defunct ; 
and I entertain considerable doubts 
touching the probability of its resur- 
rection. The proximate causes of its 
decease were large theatres, enormous 
rents, extravagant salaries to actors, 
and the excitement of our Reform-bill, 
and the consequent revolution which 
is yet in progress. The evils of large 
theatres have been frequently insisted 
upon. It is obvious that places in 
which two-thirds of the assemblage 
would require a telescope to see, and 
an ear-trumpet to catch a distinct sound, 
are very unfit for the representation of 
any entertainment in which it is neces- 
sary for the spectator’s enjoyment that 
he should be able to distinguish every 
tone and modulation of the actor’s 
voice, and every shade of varying ex- 
pression in his countenance. As to the 
rents, they are disgracefully exorbitant ; 
and really one does not know whether 
to marvel more at the blind cupidity 
of the shareholders, who demand such 
ruinous rents, or the insane confidence 
of the speculators who undertake to 
pay them. The latter, however, is, after 
all, the more marvellous of the two. 
“The age of chivalry is gone by ;” 
and yet here we have a constant suc- 
cession of men in these matter-of-fact 
stock-jobbing times of ours, playing 
the parts of the gallant knights, who, 
undeterred by the ill fortune of all who 
had preceded them, were still pouring 
in to the enchanted castle of St. John,* 
in the hope of being able to achieve 
the theretofore impossible adventure. 
We can sympathise, however, with 
the gallant gentlemen, who did all in 
honour. We laugh at the plebeian 
churls, who peril all in covetousness 
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and sordid vanity. Perhaps the over- 
whelming rent presses more heavily on 
the undertakers of theatres than the 
amount of actors’ salaries. The first 
is tremendous, and it must be paid ; 
the latter has been frequently and 
basely avoided : but still it is, in itself 
abstractedly, most unjustly and most 
ridiculously onerous. With such per- 
sons as Kean and Miss O'Neil, who 
stood alone in their excellence, it is 
idle to speak about salaries. They 
were nobly paid, but they were never 
overpaid. But why should the mere 
herd of dull play-actors in tragedy and 
comedy, and talented performers, or 
pleasant buffoons in farce or melo- 
drama, be suffered to run up in the 
scale of salaries near to the point 
affixed for transcendent merit? Why 
should such grimacers as Harley, or 
such actors as Power, (we make no 
comparison between the two,) be paid 
five-and-twenty or twenty guineas a- 
week ? I pass by the not less ridiculous 
cases of smaller allowances to utterly 
stupid persons, the friends, favourites, 
or protegées, of manager, submanager, 
or leading actor—leading before the 
scenes and dominant behind them— 
in other words, a pet with the public, 
and a tyrant with the troop—a sort of 
grand vizier to the theatrical padi- 
shah —sometimes a terror to his master 
—and yet always a courtier, and ever 


fulfilling the courtier’s duties to himself 


—and therefore perpetually enacting 
the part of Sponge, 


—‘ that soaks up the king’s countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities ”— 


I pass by all these, for time permits 
me not to dwell upon them. But why 
should men who could not in any other 
occupation earn forty shillings a-week, 
be paid so large a salary as that to 
which we have alluded, and be, more- 
over, allowed benefits, and graced with 
privileges, ludicrous in themselves, 
and most unjust to the company in 
general? Is it really for their intrinsic 
talent, or is it because it would be 
impossible to supply their places with 
men as good, and at a smaller expense ? 
Let us examine. Mr. Harley is only fit 
to grin through a horse-collar. Now, 
surely some person who had practised in 
that line, and who could speak Cock- 
ney as well as Mr. Harley, and snivel, 
and skip backwards and forwards, and 
wipe his nose with his sleeve —one 
who, like himself, was to “ the manner 
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born ”— might be obtained from some 
of the booths in country fairs, at the 
cost of only as many shillings as 
Mr. Harley is paid guineas. I think 
so, at least; for in this gentleman’s 
walk, mark you, there is no question 
of the morale—— all depends upon the 
horrible facility of the physique. As for 
Power, he is obviously a smart person ; 
and his success in the struggles and 
intrigues of the theatre—those most 
complicated of all intrigues — intrigues 
that, by the Cyllenian thief, pimp, 
and Argiphont! would go against the 
stomach of Metternich, and give Tal- 
leyrand the cholera morbus— proves 
that he must be a man of some talent; 
for it may be set down as an axiom, 
that nobody ever succeeds in any pur- 
suit, even in sweeping crossings in 
St. Giles’s, or making speeches in the 
reformed parliament, without talent. 
But now that we have admitted talent, 
come the questions, is that peculiar 
talent worth twenty-five guineas a- 
week with all the valuable et-ceteras ? 
and, secondly, is it impossible to fill 
up the particular void which might be 
made by the absence of so popular a 
performer? Now, touching the first, 
I would answer in the negative. Mr. 
Power can only play one character. 
Few men, it is true, can play more. 
One character, we well know, may be 
made to take many forms, and to bear 
divers names ; and, certainly, to sustain 
various parts, they being of a different 
species, requires something approach- 
ing genius. Observe how very few 
actors, from the days of the Thespian 
wagon to the present, when the once 
vagrant muses of the drama are en- 
shrined in splendid temples, have suc- 
ceeded in it. Why, then, mention 
this circumstance as a detracting cause 
in the peculiar case of Mr. -Power? 
Because his one character is exces- 
sively restricted in its extent and 
powers of adaptation. It is, in the 
first place, provincial ; and next, it is 
low in the last degree. Mr. Power 
can play nothing but the low Irishman, 
and the low Irishman of the English 
stage; that is to say, a blustering, 
blundering buffoon, and a very differ- 
ent person from the real “ play-boy” 
—the “ diverting vagabond” of the 
Isle of Saints. Power is always 
Teddy the Tiler. Certainly, the part 
he is to perform may be styled in 
the play-bills Sir Lucius O' Trigger 
or Billy O'Shaughnessy, Sir Patrick 
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O’ Plenipo or Teddy Molowny ; but when 
you come to see the performance, you 
forthwith recognise your old friend 
Teddy the Tiler. The circumstances 
under which you find him are dif- 
ferent-—so (with the exception of the 
artiste’s improvisations) is the language 
that he uses; but as to the identity 
of the Tiler, there never can be the 
slightest doubt upon your mind for a 
single moment. The question then 
resolves itself to this: Is the persona- 
tion of Teddy the Tiler under various 
disguises —and I care not how nume- 
rous these may be—worth the manager 
of a theatre five-and-twenty guineas a- 
week with the et-ceteras? The answer, 
Iam sure, can scarcely be in the affirm- 
ative. Next, would it be impossible to 
find an individual to Teddy the Tilerise 
it in Mr. Power’s absence? Most as- 
suredly not. Nine out of every ten 
men you meet, no matter what their 
country, can play the buffoon admir- 
ably in private life. Now, for any one 
of these to succeed in such a part upon 
the stage, it would require little more 
than a sufficient degree of that easy 
assurance (in which, by the way, vul- 
gar Irishmen have been seldom found 
wanting) to enable him to face an 
audience without being abashed, con- 
fused, or confounded by the conscious- 
ness of his own impudence. As bear- 
ing upon this subject, I may remark, 
that the late Alderman Waithman, so 
sallow and saturnine of appearance, 
so intolerably dull and prosy in his 
oratorical efforts, was one of the best 
mimics and pleasantest buffoons in the 
world. Unfortunately for his fame, 
however, (excepting so far as this 
slight testimonial on an immortal page 
may go,) he confined his exhibitions to 
private and select companies; other- 
wise, instead of that unsightly stone, 
in an unsavoury neighbourhood, which 
records his existence as a Cockney 
legislator, he would probably have 
enjoyed the honour of a tomb in 
Westminster, and of a monument in 
company with those of Garrick, Can- 
ning, and such other excellent come- 
dians. Who is there, moreover, that 
ever witnessed a performance of Lord 
Brougham’s in the House of Lords, 
and would be hardy enough to deny 
that, so far as “ his immortal part” is 
concerned, the noble and learned lord 
mistook his profession? What chance 
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would Liston or Jolin Reeve have with 
the proprietor of such a nose (a nose 
that acts as a portcullis to his counte- 
nance, as through the great gate thereof 
he lets in his breath and lets out his 
words)— with the owner of such a 
physiognomy —the inventor of such a 
style of gymnics! But to pursue the 
subject, 1 humbly submit that, for the 
reasons I have stated, it would be not 
only not impossible, but even not diffi- 
cult, to supply the place of Mr. Power ; 
and for myself, I am disposed to be- 
lieve that an intelligent Irish hodman, 
taken from the herd of his fellow-ladder- 
men, might easily be made to enact 
Teddy the Tiler as well as the present 
much -lauded representative of that 
multifarious part. I must confess a 
doubt, however, as to whether the 
Cockneys would be quite as much 
pleased with it, when I remember that 
the squeak of the porcine imitator was 
infinitely more admired by an intellec- 
tual audience of the olden time, which 
comprised some erudite critics, than 
was the genuine ejaculation (the youth- 
ful pig, be it remembered, conceived 
itself in peril) of the boneuve.* 

At last, then, by a something cir- 
Ccuitous route, we arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the intrinsic talent of 
Messrs. Harley and Power is not worth 
five-and-twenty guineas a-week with 
the et-ceteras, and that it would not be 
impossible to supply their places with 
men as good and at a less expense. 
Q. E.D. And asa corollary from the 
above, we have it established, that 
there would be no pretext whatsoever 
for blaming a manager were he to 
decline the services of either of the 
performers we have named, at the price 
they demand for them; and that if he 
volunteers to satisfy, or, indeed, do not 
to the utmost oppose such demands, 
he is marvellously blind to his own 
interests. 

There are a great number of per- 
formers in the same category with 
Power and Harley. The star-system 
was, it is well known, injurious enough 
to the great theatres and the legitimate 
drama, even when the excessive charges 
were confined to stars of the first mag- 
nitude; but really when numbers of 
petty twinklers, unworthy of being 
considered excepting as members of a 
cluster, are suffered to be estimated 
apart, and at a higher value than their 


* The lrish for a young pig. 
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companions of the throng, the system 
becomes absolutely ruinous. It must 
be amended altogether. The facts are 
simply these :—U nder circumstances of 
factitious excitement, the salaries of 
leading or favourite actors— before or 
behind the curtain, as it may happen — 
have run up to a ridiculous amount. 
They should now, under an altered 
state of things, be prepared to do one 
of two things,— to submit with a good 
grace to a decrease of income, which 
has been already endured by all the 
useful avocations ; or, if they have 
achieved a competence, to retire from 
the stage, and make way for their 
younger brethren, who would be con- 
tent with more moderate emoluments. 
Let them be assured that the interests 
of the drama would not suffer by their 
abdication. The places of all players, 
excepting a Kean or an O'Neil, a 
Talma ora Mars, are very speedily sup- 
plied; the comedian, especially, how- 
ever clever he may be, soon finds an 
adequate successor. There is much 
more of humour than of pathos in the 
world ; the followers of Democritus 
are far more numerous than those of 
Heraclitus. The strong-minded, the 
reflecting, and even the middle-aged, 
generally sympathise much more strong- 
ly with the satirist and derider of all 
things human, than with the gentler 
sage who lamented and wept over 
every passage of our sublunary career. 

I fell upon a strange example the 
other day of the truth of this, in read- 
ing one of D’Alembert’s essays upon 
physics. He, the gentlest of philoso- 
phers and kindliest of human beings, 
talks of Democritus as one “ gui avoit 
trouvé la maniére la plus philosophique 
de jouir de la nature et des hommes, en 
étudiant l’une et en se moquant des 
autres,” 

Many arguments, we are aware, have 
been adduced in favour of the mainte- 
nance of the high salaries lately enjoyed 
by those leading actors of whom we 
have been speaking—some in dull 
earnest by their friends, others in 
solemn derision by the enemies of their 
calling. Unfriendly persons will con- 
tend that payment is properly increased 
in proportion to the distance of the 
occupation in which an individual is 
engaged from those professions which 
alone the world holds honourable, 
and that, therefore—I will not pursue 
the argument; but really, now that 
the unjust stigma is removed from 
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the play-actors, and that they are no 
longer rogues and yagabonds in the 
eyes of the law, it is rather too bad 
that they should continue to exact sa- 
laries which could be only justified by 
a precarious and infamous avocation. 
They should, on the contrary, be con- 
tent, in the modesty of their emolu- 
ments, to approach the persons engaged 
in the learned professions, who cer- 
tainly are not their inferiors in intellect 
or education. 

It may be farther urged, however, 
that in this occupation the labour is cer- 
tain, the success alone precarious ; that 
the struggle for eminence is severe and 
tedious ; that few only can ultimately 
raise themselves to station and inde- 
pendence; and that of the thousand 
aspirants, scarcely one succeeds in win- 
ning even a transitory fame; that the 
income of the player altogether dies 
with him; and that for all these reasons 
it is but just that the actor should be 
very largely remunerated for his per- 
formances during his season of renown. 
True—most true! but is not all this 
equally true of men in all the profes- 
sions, and in the generality of occupa- 
tions, provided they possess no private 
fortunes. Physicians, churchmen, bar- 
risters, soldiers, sailors—all excepting 
only the favoured of the blind goddess 
in their birth—are in their palmy hour 
the servants of the public; and we 
know the truth of the pithy proverb 
quoted by the ungrammatical kitchen- 
maid in Les Femmes Scavantes, that 
service is noinheritance. Besides, they 
in their earlier time have to watch, and 
wait, and struggle, like the player, and 
oftentimes under severer circumstances; 
for they may be comparatively as poor 
as him in their grade, and they yet have 
to maintain the appearance, and limit 
themselves to the associations, ofa gen- 
tleman ; moreover, they have this addi- 
tional disadvantage, they must one and 
all have sunk a capital in the adventure. 
The education of those engaged in the 
learned professions is a work of much 
time and great expense : the soldier has 
to purchase his steps, or, at the best, to 
expend his own money while he is 
waiting for promotion ; all have to sup- 
port themselves for along period whilst 
they are courting fortune; even the 
tradesman, however humble, must have 
something before he embarks in busi- 
ness. All, from the moment when 
they attain their occupation, have a 
certain rank and character to maintain 
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in the world, and not one in ten thou- 
sand, we may add, is in the end ade- 
quately rewarded for his studies, his 
services, his toils. The play-actor 
alone can enter upon his avocation 
with “a light heart and a thin pair of 
breeches,” and no superfluous pocket 
to that breeches withal. He needs no 
money, for his daily labours, as he goes 
on, supply, though perhaps scantily, 
his natural wants; he needs no know- 
ledge or information, for he learns as he 
drives along ; he may begin by snuffing 
the candles, dancing, tumbling, and 
admiring others, until he is at length 
himself admired as the living image 
of Benedict or Hamlet; he needs no 
character, for here alone of all employ- 
ments in this country is it that there 
are “ no questions asked” respecting 
the votary ;—he needs not even a name, 
for he may select from the wide range 
of British nomenclature, ancient and 
modern, that which he proposes in his 
person to immortalise. Nor, as he ad- 
vances in his pursuit, does the necessity 
of an expenditure proportionably in- 
creased attend it. And, last and best 
of all, the labours of the successful 
play-actor are one perpetual triumph. 
He has not to look to the doubtful 
future for his reward,— to a laboured 
panegyric, a chiselled stone, the de- 
cree of a posterity at length impartial, 
—the present pays him every thing, 
even unto the vulgar applause which 
his soul loveth. He lives, and moves, 
and has his being, in the halo of 
his proper fame. In a word, when 
we consider the emoluments and ad- 
vantages of other and higher classes of 
men, there appears to be no one reason 
why the player should be so largely re- 
warded for his labours as he has been, 
and yet will be, except that men always 
pay more liberally for that which pleases, 
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than for that which is really useful. As 
to the reduction contemplated by the 
new lessee of the patent theatres, it is 
absolutely necessary. We only think 
that it has not been carried far enough, 
and that it has been frequently exer- 
cised in the wrong places. 

It might appear, however, invidious 
to make any particular remarks upon 
such matters; and I therefore con- 
clude this branch of the subject by 
expressing my strong opinion, that a 
weight found so extremely oppressive 
in the olden time should be lightened 
as much as possible. At the same time, 
I would strenuously protest against 
the Whig system of reduction and 
retrenchment. The poorer classes of 
actors, who have already a salary but 
barely sufficient for their support, 
should not be meddled with, much 
less should any of them be summarily 
dismissed. It would be a most un- 
generous, if not unjust, proceeding upon 
the part of the new lessee, to send men 
adrift who had been for many years 
connected with the theatres, who are 
now unfit for any other occupation, 
and with whom there was a virtual 
understanding, I might almost say con- 
tract, implying, that so long as they 
diligently discharged their duties, so 
long should they continue to receive 
their salaries. Mr. Bunn, by violating 
this compact, would lose a thousand- 
fold more through the just indignation 
of the public than he would gain by 
such heartless economy. Let him 
play the despot; his own interests and 
the interests of the play-actors and 
play-goers alike require that he should ; 
but let him play the despot after Tar- 
quin’s fashion,—- off with the heads of 
all the taller poppies! but suffer the 
rest to be safe in their lowliness.* 

1 now approach the last cause I 





* « History,’ 


* says Bolingbroke, “is philosophy teaching by example.” Very well! 


Our friend Morgan has recommended Tarquin to you, Mr. Bunn, as a model! we 
think this was rather for the sake of the drowsy illustration than from any belief upon 
the Rattler’s part that the apocryphal tyrant was a proper person to be held up for 


your imitation. Setting the poppies aside, we are inclined to fancy that the name 
our friend would have named would have been Tiberius, the great theatrical reformer 
of antiquity. This grim old toper, who must have been a pleasant fellow, even 
according to the accounts of Suetonius and the other literary scoundrels who abused 
tut Cxsars, and who was decidedly admitted, upon all hands, to be, in the widest 
acceptation of the words, a gentleman, a scholar, and a soldier, having arrived at the 
supreme rule in an advanced period of life, and after he had attained the years of 
discretion, (which is not always a consequence, ) naturally preferred taking a quiet 
snifter with Lucius Piso, Pomponius Flaccus, or Claudius Gallus, as it might happen, 
to going to a theatre to see any foolish performance. And having, like ‘‘ the mightiest 
Julius,” borne his personal part in the battle-field,— 


** Having fought with his sword—hurra!” 
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have assigned for the decline and fall 
of the great theatres and the legitimate 
drama. The excitement produced by 
the Reform-bill was in our times un- 
paralleled i in extent, intensity, and du- 
ration ; it pervaded every class of the 
community in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; it affected every individual ; 
it literally, in the cant of St. Stephen’s, 
“came home to every man’s business 
and bosom.’’ Never were the Abde- 
rites so mad about “ Love, the tyrant of 
gods and men,” as we about “ reform, 
the healer of all ills, the comforter, the 
Messiah-measure of Lords Durham 
and John Russell!” Let them divide 
—call, I should say—the honours : 
the trick, however, is not yetwon. But 
to proceed. The whole world seemed 
to be reeling around us; there was no- 
thing in all the nations of the earth 
which could be contemplated, that was 
not either threatened with or actually 
suffering change. Under these circum- 
stances, men become far too serious for 
grave diversions, that is, for the mimicry 
of serious matters, strong passions, o’er- 
mastering feelings, and soul-stirring 
events. When the great drama ofa re- 
volution is performing abroad, wherein 
each man hopes or fears or fancies he 
will yet himself become an actor, and 
is therefore solicitous about his own 
peculiar part, besides having every 
nerve strained and every faculty roused 
to the utmost by his interest in the 
passing scene, how can any body waste 
his sympathies by yielding to any 
factitious excitement, in witnessing the 
mock struggles of the Richards, the 
Macbeths, the Bolingbrokes, while 
pursuing their ambitious objects in 
the waves of troublous times! Why 
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the waters are out once more! the 
barriers are down! Who can guess 
the moment when they will be abso- 
lutely around us? We have then no 
leisure, no relish, for sporting with 
grave matters, or seeking any enter- 
tainment which requires further exer- 
tion from an overwrought mind. Re- 
volutions have at all times been fatal to 
the drama! The muses love peace; 
like the laws, they are silent in the 
midst of arms; nay, more, in the midst 
even of popular clamour and civic 
contention, though unstained with 
blood. If men have a fancy, in a 
period like the present and that lately 
gone by, for any dramatic entertain- 
ment, it is for something grotesque— 
something that tasks not the mental 
faculties, and that we can laugh at 
even in bitterness of soul, or else for 
mere spectacle, which may serve to re- 
lieve the eye, even as a change of scene 
in the actual world might. Farces, 
then, in which human nature is ex- 
hibited in a ludicrous or contemptible 
point of view, pantomimes, melo- 
dramas, ballets, and such-like, are the 
stuff for the times that be. And why 
it should be thus is easily explained : 
nothing is amusement and relaxation 
excepting that which is the opposite of 
the occupation in which we have been 
engaged, and by which we are a-weary. 
A long walk of a Sunday would not, 
in all probability, be exactly the grati- 
fication which the Duke of Richmond 
or any other twopenny-postman would 
select for himself, though it might be 
highly agreeable to his friend Place 
the tailor ; nor would Lord Brougham, 
I am inclined to think, choose to pass 
his Sunday evening in playing at 


and seen the hot blood spinning in bubbles on the parched and thirsty steel, he felt, 
like ‘‘ the topmost man ofall the world,” disgust at the butcheries of the amphitheatre. 
He was accordingly scanty of his presence to a degree theretofore unprecedented in 


an individual filling his offices in the state 


place, 


; and upon the occasion of a row taking 


in which a colonel of the guards was wounded and some people killed, 


at games given by his son Drusus, he moved in the senate that all the gladiators and 


play-ac tors should be sc sourged for the same. 


But he was defeated by one Q. Haterius 


—the Lord Fife or C lanricarde of the day — who proved to the univ versal satisfaction 
that the Divus Augustus had passed an act of grace (something like Peel’s), in which 
it was set forth that the obnoxious individuals should in such a case be punished 


only with banishment. 


game. 


But Biberius Caldius Mero was not a man to be put off his 
He indulged in another potation ; and afterwards issued an edict, declaring 


that the largest sum any play-actor could thenceforth receive should be seven 


drachmas a- day ; ; and reciting that, in the event of any disturbance 


at a theatre, the 


performers on the stage and the perfurmers in the row should alike be banished ; 
and moreover prohibiting any senator, who had the tastes festal and baptismal of the 
illustrious Duke of Sussex, from entering the house of a play-actor, and any knight 
(say Sir George W errender) from consorting in public with fiddlers, buffoons, or 


Think of all this, 


actresses. Bunn !—O, Y. 
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judge, though the same might appear 
extremely delightful to Sir E. Horne or 
Sir James Scarlett. The Lord High 
Chancellor of England would naturally 
prefer a couple of dozen glasses of cold 
brandy and water, from the enjoyment 
of which he so rigorously and reli- 
giously abstains during the laborious 
days of the week!* Nothing won- 
derful is it, therefore, that he who has 
been engaged all day in watching, or 
performing in a great political drama, 
should be disposed in the evening to 
give the players — king, knight, lover, 
lady (the clown would have a better 
chance with him), that “ lenten enter- 
tainment” which they woud have as- 
suredly received from the care-per- 
plexed Prince of Denmark, were it not 
that he saw he could turn them to his 
purpose. Could the stage indeed be 
converted into a political engine (it 
could not choose but be Tory), I too 
should say with Hamlet, “ He that 
plays the king shall be welcome; his 
majesty shall have tribute of me: the 
adventurous knight shall use his foil 
and target; the lover shall not sigh 
gratis ; the humorous man shall end 
his part in peace; the clown shall 
make those laugh whose lungs are 
tickled o’the sere; and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse 
shall halt for it.” Even as itis, I have 
a leaning to the clown of the theatres. 
But there is terrible opposition in other 
houses. There are a pair of performers 
in a house that I decline naming, whose 
gambols and grimaces far surpass any 
thing that was ever achieved by Liston 
or J. Reeve. I shall only observe 
(and I do so, that Jack and Liston 
may be induced to attend and take 
lessons), that one of them is most 
learned, and the other most reverend, 
—Arcades ambo, however, in the By- 
ronian sense of the words. 

Some vague, incomplete, incapable 
idea of a great deal of what I have 
been saying, seems to have crossed the 
mind of M. Laporte. Very early in 
the season, he evidently saw most 
clearly, that nothing but loss was to be 
expected from the representations of 
his English company, and he forthwith 
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struck into the right road. He left 
Polhill floundering in the attempt to 
make the plays of our great dramatists 
acceptable even to audiences the least 
numerous, and we should trust (as the 
manager had the appointment of them 
himself) the most select, that could be 
well desired,—and he embarked in bal- 
lets. He produced Musaniello with a 
very contemptible corps ; and, consi- 
dering the season, his success was 
wonderful. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, he failed to persevere; and, as if 
he had been bereft of his senses, re- 
solved to take a part in I/ Fanatico 
per la Musica. Now, before I proceed 
to touch upon what was done by him 
and Polhill, I will state briefly what, 
under all the circumstances, in my 
mind, they ought to have done. 
Masaniello succeeded ; Laporte felt 
that it succeeded. Polhill saw that it 
succeeded, and he engaged a corps de 
ballet accordingly. Now the success 
of this ballet was owing, undoubtedly, 
in a great degree, to the picturesque 
yet simple music, which might, in 
Tom Moore’s phrase, be likened to an 
easy, artless stranger, who makes his 
way to the heart at the first introduc- 
tion, but principally to the circum- 
stance of the story being pretty well 
known to the play-going public by 
means of the opera, the frequent pub- 
lications on the subject, and common 
conversation. Well, the Frenchman 
had gained a victory ; but it would 
seem that he did not know how to im- 
prove it. Probably he was ignorant of 
the secret of his success. He tried, if 
I recollect rightly, some other ballet, 
which was “ caviare to the general ;” it 
failed ; and he then gave up the pursuit 
in despair, and placed his whole hopes 
upon the Italian Opera, which he had 
been unwise enough to take; for, by 
conducting the opposition against him- 
self, he, in a word, performed the feat 
that Hotspur in his wrath alludes to,— 
he divided himself, and went to buffets.+ 
Polhill was equally ignorant of the se- 
cret: he removed the pretty Duvernay 
from the adoration of the muscadins of 
Paris, and produced her to be wor- 
shipped by the cockneys of London, 


* This abstinence is the more praiseworthy and the more praised, because his 


lordship loves the liquor. 


Mutual admiration of this fascinating beverage, it is 


supposed greatly tended to strengthen the friendship which subsisted between the 
late Queen Caroline and her attorney-general. 

t “O, I could divide myself and go to buffets, for moving such a dish of skim- 
med milk to so honourable an action.” —First Part of King Henry IV. 
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who, by the way, are unfortunately 
very slow in doing homage to strange 
divinities ; and he had a corps de ballet, 
such as it was, to assist her! He in- 
troduced her as the heroine of a trashy 
composition, called La Belle au Bois 
Dormant, which John Bull neither 
understood nor cared for, and in some 
few detached scenes from other ballets, 
in which of course even the ghost of a 
meaning was not to be discovered. So 
this speculation very naturally failed ; 
and indeed at the last the pretty crea- 
ture had little more to do than play the 
Witch of the Alps, and stand to be 
gazed at by Tom Duncombe, Billy 
Lennox, and such other Manfreds as 
could make good their entry into the 
magic realms behind the curtain. The 
following dialogue was _ rehearsed 
nightly :-— 

Duvernay. { have expected this. 
What would’st thou with me ? 

Tom Duncombe. To gaze upon thy 
beauty — nothing further. 
Duvernay. Enough! 

then—say ! 
Tom Duncombe. Retire! 

[ Duvernay disappears, with a me- 
lodious twang, scorning Tom 
Duncombe. 

Tom Duncombe (alone). 

We are the fools of time and terror !— 
but 

When that the corianders I have not, 

What should I say—else, by young 
Love, would I— 


I may retire 


Bill Lennox. You would, my covie! 
—and [— 

Tom Duncombe. Avaunt! vile Swi- 
velton. 

[ Exit Tom Duncombe in a rage, 
manet Bill Lennox, scratching 
his head. 
* . + Ss # 

And thus it came to pass that Polhill, 
like Laporte, abandoned all good hope 
from ballet, and, like Laporte, betook 
himself to matters musical. But what 
should these gentlemen have done? 
That, however, matters not! Let us 
rather put it in the form, “* What should 
Mr. Bunn, warned by their errors and 
omissions, do next session?” He is 
now the lessee of both the patent 
theatres. It is quite ridiculous to 
suppose that he can make good use 
of more than one of them for the repre- 
sentation of the legitimate drama. He 
will not be able to get together a com- 
pany sufficient to do the ordinary work 
of a single house in a decent manner. 
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To make one good troop—such a one, 
for instance, as there used to be at the 
Theatre Francais, with an allowance 
of two, and generally three, good actors 
for each character in the standard 
drama, an entrepreneur should be 
allowed to choose from the body of 
performers at large. Now, if Bunn 
were even disposed to do this, it is not 
in his power. The best actors in all 
departments are engaged at the minor 
theatres, or in the provinces: Mrs. 
Yates, Miss Tree, Madame Vestris, 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Keeley, 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Liston, Mr. Wallack, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. Webster, Mr. Yates, 
Mr. Abbott, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Keeley, 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. O. Smith, &c. 

It will be accordingly all but im- 
possible for Mr. Bunn to do more than 
get up a company sufficient for the 
necessities of one theatre. He may, if 
he believe in the vulgar proverb, 
“ change his hand for luck,” and play 
his troop one night at Covent Garden 
and the next at Drury Lane, and so on 
alternately till the end of the season. 
But will he be content to let one of his 
theatres lie completely idle on the off 
nights—and if not, to what purpose does 
he propose to turn it? He will hardly be 
disposed to meddle with foreign operas 
again; he will hardly—but really I 
cannot answer my own question for 
Mr. Bunn; so I will proceed to say 
what for my own particular I think he 
of the black velveteen tights, &c. ought 
to do next season. He ought to pro- 
duce a series of ballets, and add thereto 
any other things he pleases, English 
farces, French vaudevilles—any thing, 
in short, to eke out the full evening’s 
entertainments. The reasons I have to 
advance in behalf of this opinion are, I 
confess, in a great measure founded on 
the splendid passage I have already 
quoted from Jeremy Bentham’s greatest 
work. The people of this country are 
said to be extremely sparing of their 
words ; I apprehend still more are 
they chary of lending their ears for the 
words of others. In confirmation of 
this doctrine, it may be observed, that 
the pieces which have been uniformly 
most attractive are those in which there 
is a vast deal of action and very little 
talk. The Christmas pantomimes and 
the Easter pieces have alone protracted 
the fall of the great theatres up to the 
present period. I am accordingly in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Bull would 
be entirely delighted with a dramatic 
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entertainment in which the use of words 
was dispensed with altogether, pro- 
vided it could be contrived that the 
outline of the story should be con- 
veyed to his mind without the inter- 
mediate agency of those troublesome 
exponents, one half of which it will 
often happen you do not hear, and 
the other half of which it will oc- 
casionally occur you do not under- 
stand. ‘The ballet of Masaniello was 
such an entertainment; and here was 
the secret of its success. The play- 
going people had become familiar with 
the story, and could accordingly enjoy 
the representation of it. With none of 
the other ballets produced, however, 
were they upon the same footing of 
acquaintance, and none of them ac- 
cordingly succeeded. In my mind, 
the ballet-mastet should never be al- 
lowed the alternative conceded to the 
poet; he should be compelled in all 
cases to found his work upon some 
well-known story, be it historical, or 
traditional, or of present currency. — 
associated in our memories with the 
school-room or the nursery, or bruited 
about under a prevailing feeling of ex- 
citlement. The transference, accord- 
ingly, of a ballet from one land to 
another appears to me ridiculous. 
What do the majority of those who 
frequent theatres know of the romantic 
tale of Inez de Castro ?—how can they 
bewail her fate, or shudder, while they 
yet sympathise, with the deep sorrow 
of her stern husband? No; a ballet 
should be national: take it from our 
history —take it fom our ballads— 
take it from our standard literature— 
and every body will understand it— 
every body will be enabled to enjoy to 
the utmost the interest it is calculated 
to excite. Our history abounds in 
scenes more romantic than fiction ever 
yet devised; nor have we a lack of 
heroes, Plantagenets, Percys, Howards, 
whose names are as familiar as house- 
hold words in the humblest English 
village. Our ballads! are they not a 
positive treasure for the ingenious ballet- 
maker? would not Chevy Chase make 
a most admirable ballet, without the 
alteration of a single incident, or the 
slightest change in the ordonnance of 
the scenes or events, from the time 


** The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make,” 


until the day of Humbledown, when 
the English king met the Scots, 
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* And was revenged on them all, 
For brave Lord Percy’s sake?” 

As to our standard literature, there is 
scarcely a play of Shakespeare, or a novel 
of Scott’s, that would not furnish forth 
a most excellent ballet. Some fastidious 
person might deem it profanation to 
have a play of Shakespeare danced ; 
but let me tell him that he does not 
love the poet more than I do, and yet, 
that were I again to witness a dramatic 
representation of any of his plays, even 
Othello, Hamlet, or King Lear, I had 
rather see it ably given as a ballet, than 
performed from the mutilated copy of 
the stage, and played as it is likely to. 
be played at present. Lastly, let us’ 
look to the immense field which would 
be opened for ballet by the adoption 
of the popular topics of the day. 

Pray, would not the capture of 
Lisbon by Pedro the pirate’s friend, 
the brave Lieutenant Flitch, after he 
had saved his bacon by breaking gaol, 
make a fine subject for a comic ballet ? 
and can it be that a nation so renowned 
for its caricatures on paper, could not 
furnish forth and enjoy a burlesque 
entertainment upon so rich a theme ? 
Impossible! A George Cruikshank of 
the “ fantastic toe” would soon spring 
up among us, and rival him of the 
fantastic finger; and we should all be 
delighted with his works, as we often 
have been with the sketcher’s. Then 
there is the Belgian revolution—the 
expulsion of the Dutch and taking of 
Brussels by two drunken Irish boys— 
and our Palmerston’s protocols, and 
the crowning of King Leopold, and /a 
Reine, and papa Philippe, and the 
style in which he cheated our excellent 
prince out of the fortune—oh, the 
subject is almost too laughable! And 
as a graver subject there is the revolu- 
tion of the “ three glorious days of Pa- 
ris ;” but this has been played already, 
and my heart is saddened when I think 
of the circumstances ofthe performance, 
and the fortune-stricken actors who ap- 
peared in it. M. de Mazas relates that 
after the temporary calm which suc- 
ceeded the removal of the king’s troops 
from Paris, the royal children (Henry 
of France and his sister) and their com- 
panions were allowed to resume their 
sports in the park of St. Cloud, and 
that he himself and several others of the 
care-worn adherents of the court were 
attracted to the play-ground by the 
noisy glee of the youthful party. On 
arriving there they found the children 









































































































































































































































playing “ the insurrection of Paris ;” the 
Duc de Bourdeaux, dressed in the uni- 
form of the royal guard, was command- 
ing the king’s forces. His sister was 
leader of the insurgents. 

Next day—but the story of folly and 
imbecillity, madness and treachery, is 
fresh in every mind. Alas for the inno- 
cent victims! Let me resume. 

Not only in our own national history, 
and in that of other countries, are there, 
however, events continually taking place 
wherewith all are acquainted, and in 
which all feel interest, and that there- 
fore might well supply a succession of 
themes for popular ballets, but even 
in our domestic history there’is an in- 
exhaustible store of subjects for the 
talents of the saltatory composer. Sel- 
dom, indeed, does it happen that there 
is a Sunday paper published in which 
there is not set down some passage of 
real life, tragical or comic, with the 
continuous recital of which every ear 
is tingling, with the various incidents 
whereof every heart is affected. I pass 
lightly by the comical, because such 
may be at any time invented; and, 
even when of actual occurrence, may 
be wonderfully embellished in a rela- 
tion simple and correct in every cir- 
cumstance. For the imaginations of 
genius in this line will always surpass 
the actual circumstances of wit, hu- 
mour, fun, or grotesqueness, on which 
they are employed ; because few in- 
deed are the individuals who can view 
the things that do positively happen with 
the penetrating eye of genius, which 
distinguishes shades and hues and co- 
lours that are altogether imperceptible 
to the vulgar gaze : but in the tragical, 
the solemn stern reality always sur- 
passes the wildest fiction. The heart 
of man never hath conceived, nor can 
the tongue of eloquence portray, the 
atrocities which have been perpetrated 
upon this earth, by creatures wearing 
the human form. Now, when our minds 
are filled with the horrible imaginings 
which recent events of dread atrocity 
are calculated to excite, the generality 
of mankind—all, peradventure, except- 
ing the philosopher, who can calmly 
scrutinise the causes of things—feel a 
morbid anxiety to see these imaginings 
embodied, and, as it were, fulfilled. 
Suffer, moreover, this anxiety to in- 
crease into a feeling something more 
intense, and to operate on a mind 
either naturally weak, or warped by 
superstition, or affected by physical 
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causes, albeit temporary, and there will 
be a rage to become an actor in a scene 
of this peculiar wickedness or crime ; 
under the perpetual instigations of 
which every moral and religious prin- 
ciple—every human feeling —reason 
itself, will finally give way. 

It is scarcely necessary to adduce 
proofs in support of this position, so 
frequent are the instances of crimes 
whose discovery, and the recital of 
whose details, produced a strong effect 
upon the popular mind, having become 
absolutely endemic. One notable case 
there is in which all the pregnant 
women of a large portion of France 
were seized with a most unnatural 
monomania. One or two child-murders 
were committed —the dreadful details 
were spread abroad—the utmost horror 
was excited in the minds of the people; 
but, to the amazement of the ignorant, 
the cases multiplied: women in all 
classes of life-—the best, the gentlest, 
the most pious, destroyed the innocent 
beings they had but just brought to 
light. The wretched mothers were fully 
conscious of the heinousness of the crime 
they were irresistibly impelled to com- 
mit; they wished to be protected against 
themselves—to be prevented from doing 
that which, if either the opportunity 
offered or could be compassed (and 
most wretchedly ingenious were they 
in their stratagems to bring it about), 
would most assuredly be perpetrated. 
The mania spread far and wide, until 
at length it came to pass, that no mo- 
ther was free from the insane desire to 
destroy her own offspring. It was ne- 
cessary to watch continually over the 
safety of the babe, while within her 
grasp. The soul of Medea had entered 
every bosom. 

Here we have the deranged feeling 
so absolutely dominant, that it over- 
bears the apprehension of the most ter- 
rible punishment which could possibly 
be incurred —the remorse for such a 
crime. It may be argued, that the pe- 
culiar state of the woman at the period 
should prevent any thing done by her, 
under such an excess of nervous action 
as could scarcely fail to produce abso- 
lute brain-sickness, being urged as a 
proof respecting the effects of this 
species of mental excitement in gene- 
ral. Well, but look at the results that, 
in all the cases which we have been 
able to come at, have attended the pro- 
mulgation ofany heinous crime amongst 
those who have had leisure or inclina- 
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tion to brood over it;—observe, that 
whenever there was a lapse from virtue 
upon the part of a vestal discovered 
and punished, how speedily (notwith- 
standing the living tomb in the cursed 
field) a train of other cases obtruded 
themselves upon the public view. Look 
at the nunneries! Mark how a single 
case of infamous debauchery, or sup- 
posed demoniac possession (and pos- 
session and debauchery, by the way, 
did really, in the ancient times, mean 
pretty much the same thing), were fol- 
lowed up by a host of others! It may 
again, however, be urged, that these 
close communities were as it were hot- 
beds for the creation and growth of mor- 
bid feelings; but look abroad (and here 
you need not confine your contempla- 
tion to the weaker vessel, the victim of 
a false position, whereunto I have here- 
tofore alone directed your attention), 
—look abroad, and see how constantly, 
from the earliest period of history to 
the present hour, every folly, every vice, 
every superstition, and, I must add, 
every creed that has been proscribed, 
has found its votaries ready to peril 
all for the pleasure of believing that 
they sin, or the pride of fancying that 
they stand apart from the great body of 
their fellow-men in the character of 
the elect. In fact, the whole class of 
feelings whereof I have been treating 
are phases of that strange feeling which 
so strongly urges a man to cast himself 
forward when he finds himself upon 
the brink of some toppling crag or tre- 
mendous precipice. Now it appears 
to me, as a consequence from what 
has been stated, it cannot be for a mo- 
ment doubtful, that if those fearfully- 
interesting passages,—say of murder 
(as, for example, the story of Corder or 
of Thurtell), and such like horrible 
crimes, which are ever and anon oc- 
curring, were to be converted into 
ballets, the theatres would be thronged 
each night to witness their representa- 
tion. Great care, of course, should be 
taken in getting up the entertainment 
properly ; in some instances it might 
be advisable to obey the Horatian rule, 
and refrain from exhibiting the fe- 
lonious act itself in the presence of the 
people: circumstances, however, would 
determine this; but every attention 
should be directed to the correctness of 
costume, the fidelity of the scenery, 
which should be painted from sketches 
made on the spot by some eminent 
artist, and to the appropriateness of 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLV. 
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the music and the dances, which could 
only be obtained by having a first-rate 
composer, such as Rossini or Auber, 
an excellent ballet-master, and a com- 
plete corps de ballet, which should in- 
clude a Heberle or a Taglioni, in the 
pay of the establishment. The facts, 
too, of the case which forms the theme 
never should be lightly departed from ; 
while upon the remainder of the sub- 
ject the imagination of the adapter 
might be allowed free play. Were 
these things done, the success of such 
pieces would be astounding to the 
minds of impoverished managers. And 
let nobody be silly enough to imagine 
that the audiences would be drawn 
exclusively from the lower classes, 
whose habits are coarse, whose minds 
are ignorant and brutal, and have 
been long familiarised with cruelty 
and the contemplation of scenes from 
which the feelings of the more re- 
fined and delicate would revolt. The 
whole community, I hesitate not to 
say, would rush to see such entertain- 
ments, let them rail against them as 
they might. Even the Bishop of Lon- 
don would grant himself a dispensa- 
tion from the hypocrisy of puritanical 
observances to enjoy the excitement of 
being present. The lord high chan- 
cellor would seture seats nightly for 
himselfand a chosen companion (say a 
bottle of brandy) wherewith he might 
hold consoling converse between the 
acts. Every body, in a word, would 
be there, from the * delicate maiden of 
honour” to the coarse cinder-wench, 
from the scholar, the philosopher, and 
the dandy (take notice, good people, I 
do not mean to put Brougham in any 
of these categories), to Joe Hume, John 
Bowring, and Tom Macaulay. The 
powerful attraction inherent in the an- 
nouncement of such a representation, 
and the intense excitement it would 
produce during its progress, would be 
nearly equal to the like properties of a 
Spanish bull-fight in the present day, 
or a combat a /’outrance, or a free and 
gentle passage of arms, in the olden 
time. The lack of real blood and 
wounds, terrible torture, and violent 
death, would alone make the differ- 
ence. Certain it is, however, that the 
“‘ deepest” tragedy that ever was com- 
posed, with Miss O'Neil and Kean 
performing in it, would not have an 
auditor on the night of such a ballet. 

The truth is, we are born savages, 
and with all the vices of savages (the 
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diseases of our parents and progenitors, 
arising from the artificial state of exist- 
ence in society, have rendered us, from 
the first, destitute of many of their 
physical advantages), and there is an 
ineradicable taint of our proper and 
original nature lurking in the blood. 
Every thing that nobly distinguishes 
us from the mere brute beast (excepting 
only, according to the physiologists 
and philosophers, the power of laugh- 
ing, a very pleasing and soothing, if 
not very useful, power upon occasion) 
we owe to education: — knowledge, 
gentleness, courage! Some stupid 
person may deny the last; but the 
wiser know that courage essentially 
belongs to civilisation, and that the 
savage, like the wild beast, is always a 
coward ; he will fight desperately and 
well when he is absolutely driven to it, 
but be knows nothing of that feeling 
which has no touch of fear; that is the 
result of training from youth, of study, 
observation, and companionship, dur- 
ing life, and which teaches one to peril 
existence cheerfully whenever there is 
question of honour or renown. Ay, 
marry! to go forth like Fortinbras,— 


*« Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, or danger 
dare, 
Even for an egg-shell,” 


Yes! decidedly we are all originally 
like the savage, false and cruel: our 
childish dispositions and propensities 
abundantly serve to establish this. 
Astonishing instances of falsehood in 
young children, coloured with inge- 
nuity, detailed and re-worded with ac- 
curacy, and persisted in with obstinacy 
—all truly marvellous, and well-nigh 
past credibility, may be found in most 
of the books of witchcraft. Hundreds 
of grown persons, who had somehow 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
urchins, or fell within the sphere of 
their caprice, were done to death by it. 
As to the taste for cruelty, it is obvious 
to every eye. Domitian, according to 
the story of Suetonius, was delighted 
at the cruel pastimes in which his in- 
fant daughter best loved to be engaged, 
and considered it as a proof of her 
being indeed his child: alas! the em- 
peror might have fathered all the little 
girls and boys in Rome upon the test 
of such authority. As we grow up, 
the effect of a generous discipline is to 
eradicate these vices as nearly as may 
be; in gentlemen, the first completely, 
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for it invariably brings such heavy re- 
tribution with it in boyhood, and is 
held up in so odious a light at all 
times, and is so thoroughly despised, 
and consequently so fearfully avenged 
on him who even tampers with it in 
manhood, that we shrink from it with 
superstitious abhorrence. But I doubt 
much whether, in spite of precept, 
study, and philosophy, the other — I 
mean cruelty—does not to the last 
linger round our heart’s core, waiting 
to burst forth in overwhelming might 
at a befitting provocation, and occa- 
sionally obtruding, or rather insinuating 
itself, into sports and pursuits in which 
we fancy and flatter ourselves it can 
have no concern. 

So firmly convinced am I of the 
truth of all I have been urging, that I 
do not hesitate to say, that if in reli- 
gious, moral, humane England, where 
so much sympathy is displayed towards 
dumb animals and chattering niggers, 
the old sports of the arena were by 
any chance revived — the struggles of 
men with savage beasts for life, and 
the combats of gladiators one with an- 
other — of real men spilling real blood, 
and holding their lives upon the tenure 
of their own skill and fortune, or the 
caprice of the spectators —these would 
be the only popular entertainments. 
Beside them all others would appear 
insipid —mawkish in the last degree ; 
our gentlest dames would flock in 
bevies of beauty to the amphitheatre, 
as they did to the tournament of old; 
ay, and, by the majesty of the double- 
faced Janus! we should have our hu- 
manity-men rushing there in droves, 
and jostling the hangmen and nackers 
in the extremity of their haste. There, 
in sooth, should we find our Humes 
and Buxtons trying a new form of the 
old game, and using their influence 
amongst the rabble with pretty much 
the same object to which they now 
apply it “ in another place :” 


“« Et verso pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter.” 


Then, also, should we have our Cleve- 
lands and Clanricardes, our Gullys and 
our Gronows, with their betting-books 
in hand, giving and taking odds, back- 
ing, as the tide of fortune might turn, 
now the net and again the fish — now 
the sword and now the cimetar — the 
retiarius or the myrmillo — the secutor 
or the Thracian. 

“ Something too much of this,” how- 
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ever, seems to be whispered in my ear. 
I break it off, it may be, abruptly; but 
yet I do think that it is evident, from 
what has been said, that there is that 
within us which would afford a cordial 
reception to such ballets as I have 
spoken of, and that, in fact, if produced, 
they must be entirely successful. The 
lord chamberlain might perhaps not 
altogether approve of them; and yet 
that should not be, for he is a great 
dancer himself, and has several of the 
usual qualities of a dancer (amongst 
the rest, he is certainly béte comme un 
danseur,) and should, therefore, en- 
courage the saltatory art in all its 
branches. Neither might a man, in 
the peculiar situation of a manager, 
care to sport with such awful subjects. 
The gallows, after all, is a serious 
matter. 
Idonot,accordingly,advise Mr. Bunn 
to give entertainments of this description 
at one of the patent theatres ; but | will 
only say, that if he did so give these 
ballets, he might, after a short time, 
take his after-part out of mourning, 
and wear white breeches all the rest of 
his life. People might, perhaps, be an- 
noying him by stating that, haply, these 
exhibitions would not much conduce 
to the popular morality! Very likely, 
Bunn; but tell them that your idea 
respecting the effect of dramatic exhi- 
bitions generally upon the morality 
of the people, entirely coincides with 
that of the Bishop of London ; and if 
they pronounce a blessing on the 
bishop, as they probably will —“ and 
what for no?” as Meg Dodds observes 
—tell them, my sable-sterned youth, 
that dramatic exhibitions, to be worth 
any thing, must, like Shakespeare’s 
plays, be representations of passages in 
real life, from which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to extract a moral code. 
The old Greeks knew and felt this ; 
and we accordingly find, that in all 
the ancient dramas the fine sentiments 
about right and wrong, the piety of 
men, the justice of the gods,—the mo- 
rality, in short, is left to the chorus. 
Hlorace, observing this, and perhaps 
contenting himself with the fact, with- 
out inquiring into the reason, has 
founded a rule upon it in his treatise 
Of the Art Poetical. But if we ex- 


amine the march of the drama itself, 
we shall there find, as in the material 
world, that most frequently the inno- 
cent are miserable, the guilty prospe- 
rous, the traitor and the mean man 
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triumphant, the true man and the hero 
prostrate in the dust. A gloomy and 
inexorable Fate presides over all things: 
against this it is vain for humanity to 
contend. Piety and virtue are of no 
avail-—all men must fulfil their destiny. 
Tell them this, Bunn; and if you 
do not convince them all, you will 
puzzle some of them. Should, how- 
ever, the tyranny of the chamberlain, 
your own vulgar prejudices, or the 
prejudices of the vulgar, induce you to 
abandon as subjects for your ballets, 
not only the passages of domestic tra- 
gedy to which I have alluded, but the 
mighty events which are now of daily 
occurrence, our history, our literature, 
and, above all, our ballads (the most 
appropriate, perhaps, because univer- 
sally known), do yet remain to you for 
this purpose. Observe the unprece- 
dented success of the piece entitled 
Black-eyed Susan ; embrace the omen, 
and act in the spirit of the advice I 
have given you. I address you se- 
riously. Surely you must perceive this 
piece has nothing to recommend it to 
public favour that might not be em- 
bodied in a ballet: the plot is piti- 
fully ridiculous; there is no delineation 
of character throughout the whole drama 
entitled to the smallest praise. In the 
dialogue there is neither wit, humour, 
sense, grammar, nor English! The at- 
traction lies in the name of the old 
ballad, the acting of T. P. Cooke (and, 
undoubtedly, both he himself and the 
audience would be delighted at a change 
of the representation, which would re- 
lieve him from the trouble of speaking), 
and that strong sympathy with the 
blue-jackets which we are in the habit 
of entertaining from our childhood. 
Enough has been said of what 
ought to be done next season. I now, 
at length, approach the line of policy 
which the directors did actually pursue 
in the season which has just concluded. 
Both, after the utter failure of their 
hopes from the English companies, 
betook themselves to opera, as a last 
resort. The enthusiasm with which 
the works of the German masters were 
received last year, and the praise that 
was so deservedly heaped upon Tam- 
burini, Rubini, Schreder Devrient, 
and other singers, also introduced to 
this country during Mr. Mason’s ma- 
nagement of the King’s Theatre, en- 
couraged them to embark in the spe- 
culation. I propose to offer some 
remarks upon what was done; and in- 
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asmuch as Drury Lane was the scene 
of the only passages of high success 
which attended the lyric muse, I shall 
commence by calling attention to what 
there took place. The best music that 
was ever yet composed, and the talents 
of two of the most excellent lyric 
singers and performers that have ever 
yet been heard, were here held forth as 
attractions to the people — the music 
of Mozart and Beethoven, the talents 
of Madame Malibran and Madame 
Schreder Devrient. These women 
are, at this present time, the first public 
singers in the world; they are not merely 
unrivalled,— they are unapproached. 
Lately there was one who had a voice 
of higher quality, and, in itself, a far 
better voice than that possessed by 
either of the ladies, and one who, 
merely as a singer—say in a concert- 
room—was, I believe in my soul, never 
equalled. The fantastic panegyric of 
the French critic, if applied to her, 
could scarcely be considered an ex- 
aggeration :—“* Sa voix est une magic 
continuelle; c’est tour-d-tour un ros- 
signol qui chante, un ruisseau qui mur- 
mure, un zephyre qui folatre.” But 
Mademoiselle Sontag has, like Miss 
O'Neil, exchanged the admiration of 
thousands for the love of one; she has 
retired from the stage to adorn a happy 
hearth, and the voice of the charmer 
will be heard by us no more. Since 
her departure, there is no singer who 
can be properly mentioned as approach- 
ing Malibran, and only one actress — 
the admirable Mademoiselle Mars. We 
have in this rank no actress—the Ita- 
lians no great actress—the French have 
not a second. I have not named De- 
vrient here, because Madame Pasta may 
be classed with her as an actress, though 
very far inferior to her as a singer; 
but, whether regarded as actress or 
singer, Madame Pasta is infinitely be- 
neath our Malibran. Pasta can only 
play one character, Medea; all her 
performances (Anna Bolena, Norna, 
Didone, &c. &c. &e.) are but variated 
personations of “ the haggard queen.” 
It is always a fierce, passionate, way- 
ward woman, whose heart is for a 
moment, and by wild starts, suffused 
with tenderness at some gentle recol- 
lection, some touching association of 
ideas. Malibran, on the contrary, can 
identify herself with all the great crea- 
tions of the lyric repertory, whether 
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tragical or comic ; and this is genius. 
But why dwell upon the excellencies of 
THE Desdemona, Tax Zerlina? Are they 
not already written on the Fraserian 
page?* Butnext, as to Pasta’s singing; 
really I must say, that nothing can be 
more preposterous than the praises which 
have been lavished on it. She has 
tremendous physical defects to labour 
with: she has a bad ear; she sings 
continually out of tune (and this our 
learned newspaper critics reluctantly 
state upon occasions, as though it were 
a rare occurrence, whereas, if they ac- 
tually detected her singing in tune, 
that would be tlie thing worth noting) ; 
and as to the voice, to borrow the ex- 
pressive though curious phrase of a 
friend of mine, ‘* There is a regular 
hair-stroke through it.” It is scarcely 
possible to avoid observing that every 
now and then she is hoarse in her low 
notes, flat in her high ; and that when 
she is singing good music, such as that 
of Semiramide, even though mauled, 
and mangled, and transposed, to suit 
her voice, yet does that voice frequently 
give way in her attempts at utterance, 
Here is the secret of her love for such 
operas as Norna, in which there is 
neither melody, nor harmony, nor any 
thing, in short, but noise. 

Devrient, it appears to me, is re- 
stricted in like manner toa class of cha- 
racters; but they are of a more genial 
description than Pasta’s. As a singer 
she is far superior; she has a fine voice, 
great taste, excellent enunciation, im- 
passioned feeling—all the qualities 
and characteristics of a great lyric art- 
ist. She lacks, however, the versatile 
genius of Malibran. She could not 
act all manner of parts, and sing all 
manner of music, making even that 
which is positively bad pleasing to the 
auditor by her fanciful improvisations 
and embellishments, as doth the fair 
Andalusian. No; Schroeder sings only 
the compositions of the mighty lords of 
barmony—the inspired Dreamers of 
Melody—and these, with that soul- 
fraught earnestness that would belong 
to the performance of sacred music. 

At Drury Lane, Schreeder sung in 
her own language, in the operas of her 
own country; Malibran on the con- 
trary, sang in English, and, for the first 
time, I believe, the English audience 
understood the English that was sung. 


In a piece called La Somnanbule, 


* See the papers on the Italian Opera.—O. Y. 
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she had an opportunity of displaying 
at once her powers in tragedy and co- 
medy; and the people, though at first 
slow to admire, were at last enraptured 
with her performance. Oh, it was truly 
exquisite! Did not Dorat see her play 
in comedy ? and were not these verses 
written for her ? 
«“ J] me semble la voir l’eil brillant de 
gaieté 
Parler, agir, marcher, avec légéreté ; 
Piquaute sans apprét, et vive sans 
grimace, 
A chaque mouvement acquérir une grace, 
Sourir, s’exprimer, se taire avec esprit ; 
Joindre le jeu muet, a leclair du débit ; 
Nuancer tous ses tons—varier sa figure— 
Renore t’ ART NATUREL, ET PARER LA 
Nature.” 

Sorry am I to say, however, that 
Malibran never appeared to so little 
advantage as a singer. The music was 
mere vapid trash! She had the bad 
taste to attempt those horrid English 
shakes, by way of propitiating the gal- 
lery, and she was condemned to sing 
words that of course did not harmonise 
with the music. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to adapt our cartilaginous language 
to music, not on account of the rhythm, 
but because of the accent. I know not 
one who has succeeded, excepting 
Thomas Moore. In my mind, the 
difficulty arises not from an inherent 
want of melody in our tongue—for our 
poetry is surely as sweet to hear as 
that of any other nation in the world— 
but from the peculiar restrictions to 
which, 1 know not how, or why, or 
wherefore, we have thought fit to sub- 
ject it. Ours is the only language (I 
do not allude to German, or any of the 
other barbarous languages) in which 
words are always pronounced, and I 
might say written, in the same manner, 
Whether occurring in poetry or prose. 
In French, Italian, and Spanish, great 
accommodation is given to the verse. 
Not to insist upon the latter very facile 
languages, in French, a less musical 
tongue than our own, the natural de- 
fects are in a great measure supplied 
by the license granted of at one time 
making elisions, and at another of 
sounding and accenting final vowels 
in poetry that are mute in prose, which, 
as M. Jourdain at last, learned men 
generally use in common conversation. 
I am strongly impressed with the con- 
viction that the same license was for- 
merly allowed in our own language ; 
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and I think it likely that any body who 
takes up a tale of Chaucer’s, and reads 
the verses as he would read French 
verses —that is to say, pronounces the 
words generally as though they were 
French words, and uses the French 
accentuation, and avails himself of the 
French privileges—I think it likely 
that any body who does this will con- 
cur with me in opinion. He will find 
that all those instances of harshness in 
the verse, and incompleteness in the 
rhythm—whereof, to my amazement, 
glorious John complains— disappear, 
and that the lines are for the most part 
as smooth as any that have been since 
written in the same metre. 

In these days, however, our words 
are each as fixed and unaccommo- 
dating as Procrustes’ bed ; and the 
music it is that must be stretched or 
compressed, to be adjusted to them. 
Hence English is a most ungracious 
and perilous tongue to sing in. 

Little wonder is it, therefore, that 
Malibran the singer should not have 
been quite herself upon the English 
stage. I trust, sincerely, that next 
season she will be restored to the 
Italian theatre, the proper scene of her 
triumphs and her glory. To Schreeder 
and the German opera I propose to 
devote a whole paper, so refrain from 
saying aught at present. At the Italian 
Opera there were a number of excellent 
male singers—the best in the world ; 
but yet, from the lack of females, it 
would have been perhaps impossible 
to get up a good opera. We had, in 
fact, no prima donna (for Pasta, with 
her bad voice and limited repertory, 
certainly cannot fill the situation), and 
positively no conér’altvu. There were 
two second women, Cinti Damoreau 
and De Meric, excellent in their way, 
but unfit for many characters in which 
they appeared. Thanks to the presence 
of Bellini and the easiness of Laporte, 
there was a succession of the worst 
operas ever heard in England. For the 
male singers, we had Zuchelli, Donzelli, 
exquisite Rubini, and—Tamburini, the 
first singer in the world, and an admi- 
rable actor both in tragedy and comedy. 
His voice is perhaps the finest that was 
ever heard, as it is the first in its kind. 
Never was there voice, male or female, 
which could compete with it in sweet- 
ness and richness of tone, and the im- 
passioned power of expressing every the 
minutest shade of every feeling. 
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BATCH THE SECOND, 


Wuart have we here? Ye stars! which 
are the poesy of heaven, a sermon in 
verse !* But the verse is blank; it 
should have been in rhyme—for, as 
all the orthodox hold, the stars rhyme, 
singing as they shine, and shining as 
they sing—not “like sweet bells 
jangled out of tune,” but with the 
harmonious unison of like endings. 
Shakespeare found sermons in stones 
—they were in blank verse, evidently ; 
the stars are sermons in rhyme—so 
high, so holy, and with such high and 
holy intelligence gifted, speaking a 
universal language,—the poetry of 
heaven! There be they, bright in 
the darkness of the night— but neither 
solitary nor silent, though both by fools 
misdeemed— moving, though imper- 
ceptibly, in their annual revolutions — 
only not eternal—they were from the 
founding of the world, and ‘shall smile 
upon its wreck. They smile now, but 
not on ruin—in their appointed course 
they laugh, eloquent to the wise of 
signs, and of seasons, and of days, and 
of years—unchangeable in their beauty 
through all the generations of time— 
not like the things of earth, transformed 
from day to day, from year to year— 
but, like the spiritual heavens, immut- 
able, the same in all ages, to every 
creature, in all conditions and in all 
climes. The Past and the Future 
rhyme together in their beams ; and to 
whoso delights in that form of verse, 
the Dantesque terza rima is made by 
the addition of the Distant. There be 
they—the stars! sister worlds, living 
in harmonious perpetuity —in contem- 
poraneous being —in the infinite space. 
What a blending! space and infinity— 
the limited and illimitable in one and 
the same substance —an_ identical 
rhyme. O beautiful expanse! appa- 
rent void!—yet none; for therein 
know we that the material universe 
in all rhythmical proportions abides — 


systems of light—symbols how glo- 
rious of that surpassing glory, that 
light of light, uncreated, all-creative! 

Thus having proved, past all dispute, 
that the stars rhyme—that, in fact, 
they are sermons in rhyme—we call 
upon the Rev. Richard Brudenell Exton 
to explain why, since he would write 
a sermon in verse, he wrote it not in 
rhyme? That would be the right way 
of promoting Christian knowledge by 
means of verse. And is it possible 
that this discourse was delivered from 
the pulpit? The blank verse is none 
of the best—often it halts; but the 
halting, doubtless, was a merit in the 
delivery. The congregation of Fram- 
lingham must have thought their 
preacher demented, even into mid- 
summer madness, while listening to 
such stilted argument. 

Another clergyman likewise having 
wooed the Muses—in vain—would 
now woo more prosperously the smiles 
of Recina. The Rev. A. G. H. Hol- 
lingsworth commends his Rebecca, or 
the Times of Primitive Christianity, a 
poem,+ to the favour and protection of 
Ottver Yorke. Un- or too-mindful 
of Sir Walter Scott’s heroine of the same 
name, the reverend gentleman’s Re- 
becca is a Jewess likewise—nor is she 
other than a feeble adumbration of 
her brilliant prototype in the pages of 
Ivanhoe. No spark of poetry animates 
these heavy cantos. Some skill in con- 
struction, however, and some feeling of 
execution, induce us to believe that, 
had the author been content to have 
written in prose, he might have made 
a pleasing story out of his materials. 

A poem in six cantos! upon what? 
The Mysteries of Time, or Banwell 
Cave.t A taking title—but will the 
book take? We think not. The well- 
known phenomena of Banwell Cave, 
in Somersetshire, led the writer to 
celebrate the deluge —in doing which 


*A Discourse delivered at the Sixteenth Anniversary of the Framlingham Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, in the Parish 
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Ire shews some poetry, and more piety. 
His versification, however, is excessively 
faulty, and his matter too theologically 
technical for the many —or for the few. 
What particularly offends us in poems 
of this class, is the constant recurrence 
of phrases and images with which we 
are familiar to repletion. When may 
we hope for something new? When 
will men determine, once for all, to 
see, and feel, and think for themselves ? 
It is a poet’s business, not to write 
commentaries on the Bible, but to 
thapsodise a Bible for himself. Is he 
not an inspired man? He ought to 
be. Away, then, with these secondary 
inspirations! Time to a poet should 
have no mysteries— whatever proceeds 
from the bard should be a revelation. 
But Banwell Cave, to our unknown 
versifier, has been no Isle of Patmos. 
We look in vain for the Vision of the 
Apocalypse —or any other. 

The next work that turns up under 
our hand is Flowers of the East,* 
with an introductory Sketch of Oriental 
Poetry and Music. The volume is the 
production of Mr. Ebenezer Pocock, 
of the Company’s service, and is deco- 
rated with fac-similes of the sitaruh, 
the duhl, the kumanchuh, and the kurna. 
There are definitions of some etymolo- 
gies of words in English, French, and 
Latin, which are traced to an Eastern 
source; these are contained in an extract 
from a paper read before the Literary 
and Philosophical Institution at Bristol. 
Thus, meer and sheriff are the words 
mayor and sheriff in our language, 
first introduced by Ceeur de Lion, who 
changed the bailiff of London into 
mayor, after his return from Palestine. 
The Norman word essyuer is from the 
Persian shooi, washing; the French 
tasse is from the Arab tas, louche from 
loch, casser from the Arab kassera, 
moyen from the Persian meeyan, be- 
tween. Algebra, alkali, altar, albus, 
elephas, altus, alcove, alchymy, are all 
proved to be derived from Eastern 
sources. 

As favourable specimens of the work, 


we give the following extract from the 
Introductory Sketch : 


“‘ During the splendid era of the Mo- 
hamedan conquests, when the crescent 
extended its influence nearly over the 
habitable globe, the appearance of impro- 
visatori was by no means uncommon at 
the courts of those magnificent patrons 
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of literature, the sooltans of Bagdad ; 
nor, indeed, in the capital of any eastern 
monarch who-made any pretensions to 
refinement or civilisation. During the 
califate of Al Motuwakeel, the names of 
Musdood, Rakek, and Rais, were de- 
servedly celebrated as great professors 
in this art. Also, during the sooltanate 
of Carawash, the improvisator, Ibn Alra- 
macran, was justly renowned as a great 
proficient in this elegant accomplish- 
ment. The late Professor Carlysle (with 
whose version of a song the reader is 
presented, ) thus introduces the cause of 
its composition ; ‘ Carawash, sooltan of 
Mousel, being one wintry evening at a 
party of pleasure along with Barkaeedi, 
Ebn Fahdi, Aboo Jaber, and the poet 
Ebn Alramacran, resolved to divert him- 
self at the expense of his companions. 
He therefore ordered the poet to give a 
specimen of his talents, which at the 
same time should convey a satire upon 
the three courtiers, and a compliment to 
himself. Abn Alramacran took bis sub- 
ject from the stormy appearance of the 
night, and immediately produced these 
verses ;’ 


‘ Lowring as Barkaeedi’s face 
The wintry night came in; 
Cold as the music of his bass, 
And lengthened as his chin! 


Sleep from my aching eyes had fled, 
And kept as far apart 

As sense from Ebn Fahdi’s head, 
Or virtue from his heart ! 


The devious paths my footsteps balk’d, 
I slipp’d along the sod, 

As though on Jaber's faith I’d walk’d, 
Or on his truth had trod ! 

At length the rising king of day 
Burst on the gloomy wood, 

Like Carawash’s eye, whose ray 
Dispenses every good !’ ” 


The following statements are also 
curious : 


«* But whatever merits the highest 
strains of Persic or Grecian minstrelsy 
might claim, they are far transcended by 
the ancient Hindoo melodies, if we can, 
indeed, give credit to their romantic ac- 
counts. ‘ Their music,’ says Sir W. 
Ouseley, ‘is divided into six raugs, or 
modes ; ‘and, whatever magic was in the 
touch when Orpheus swept the lyre, the 
effects said to be produced by two of 
these ‘ raugs,’ are even more extraordinary 
than any of the miracles ascribed to the 
Grecian lyrist. Mia Tonsine, a wonder- 
ful musician in the time of King Akber, 
sang one of the night raugs at mid-day. 
The powers of his music were such that 


* Flowers of the East, with an Introductory Sketch of Oriental Poetry and Music. 


By Ebenezer Pocock. London, 1833. 
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it instantly became night, and the dark- 
ness extended in a circle round the pa- 
lace, as far as the sound of his voice could 
be heard.’ 

«« There is a tradition, that whosoever 
should attempt to sing the ‘ raug dhee 
pook,’ will be destroyed by fire. The 
Emperor Akber ordered Naik Gopal, a 
celebrated musician, to sing thatraug ; he 
endeavoured to excuse himself, but in 
vain. The emperor insisted on obe- 
dience. He therefore requested per- 
mission to go home and bid farewell 
to his family and friends. It was winter 
when he returned, 
six months. Before he began to sing, 
he placed himself in the waters of the 
Jumna, till they reached his neck: as 
soon as he had performed a strain or two, 
the river gradually became hot ; at length 
it began to boil, and the agonies of the 
unhappy musician were nearly insupport- 
able. Suspending for a moment the me- 
lody thus cruelly extorted, he sued for 
mercy from the monarch, but in vain. 
Akber wished to prov e still more strongly 
the powers of this ‘ raug.’ Naik Gopal 
renewed the fatal strain ; flames burst 
with violence from his body, which, 
though immersed in the waters of the 
Jumna, was consumed to ashes! As a 
set-off to this, it must be known, that the 
effect of the ‘maig mullar raug,’ was 
immediate rain; and it is said that a 
singing girl, by exerting the powers 
of her voice in this ‘raug,’ drew down 
from the clouds timely and refreshing 
showers, on the parched plains of Ben. 
gal, and thus averted the horrors of 
famine from this paradise of regions. 
An European, however, it must be ho- 


nestly confessed, in that country, on 
inquiring after those whose musical 


talents might produce similar effects, is 
gravely told that the art is now almost 
lost; but that there are still musicians 
possessed of those wonderful powers in 
the west of India; but should one inquire 
in the west, they say that, if any per- 
formers remain, they are to be found only 
in Bengal. Yet, romance apart, of the 
present music, and of the sensations it 
excites, one can speak with greater ac- 
curacy ; for many of these melodies 
possess the plaintive simplicity of the 
Scotch and Irish, and others a wild 
originality pleasing beyond description.” 


Sir William Jones has also given 
two wonderful instances of the power 
of music in the East: 


“A learned native of this country 
told me that he had frequently seer. the 


* Woman, the Angel of L ife. 
‘“* Omnipresence of the Deity,” 








after an absence of 


the ‘‘ Messiab,” 
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most venomous and malignant snakes 
leave their holes upon hearing tunes on 
a flute, which, as he supposed, gave 
them peculiar delight; and, secondly, 
an intelligent Persian, who repeated his 
story again and again, and permitted me 
to write it down from his lips, declared 
he had more than once been present, 
when a celebrated lutanist, Mirza Mo. 
hammed, surnamed ‘ boolbool’ (the night- 
ingale), w vas playing in a large company, 
in a grove near Shiraz, where he dis- 
tinctly saw the nightingales trying to 
vie with the musician ; sometimes warb- 
ling on the trees, sometimes fluttering 
from branch to branch, as if they wished 
to approach the instrument, whence the 
melody proceeded, and at length drop- 
ping on the ground ina kind of ecstasy, 
from which ‘they were soon raised, he 
assured me, by a change of the mode.’ 


Two of the most noted poets of the 
day are undoubtedly Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe and Robert Montgomery; and, 
verily, there is one point of similarity 
between them*—it is this—their unin- 
telligibility. Mrs. Austin has added 
another to the long list of distinguished 
persons who, from time to time, have 
declared that they cannot clearly see 
what the author of Faust would be at. 
This the lady attributes to Goethe’s 
many-sidedness ; but in the case of 
Robert, we are inclined to account 
for his mysteriousness by his one- 
sidedness, it. e. his blind-sidedness. 
Long and anxiously have we sought 
for something like a meaning in his 
manifold pages; yet, on our unques- 
tionable honour, we can declare, that, 
up to the present moment, the divi- 
nity of his genius has continued veiled 
from our inquiring eyes. Glimpses, 
indeed, we may now and then have 
caught; but so fleeting were they, that 
they rather increased than enlightened 
our perplexity. U ndismayed, how- 
ever, we still hold right onward ; and 
with a cheerful industry resume our 
meaning-chase through the mazy and 
amazing course of one hundred and 
eighty-three pages of Montgomerian 
verse. 

Following the bent of our natural be- 
nevolence, we begin by eulogy. Many 
months ago, we advised Robert to write 
less, and read more; and we must do 
him the justice to say that he has not 
neglected our exhortation. Very nu- 
merous are the traces of his reading in 





A Poem, by Robert Montgomery, Author of the 
London, 1833. 
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the work under consideration — some, 
indeed, of so marked a character as to 
approach, in a slight degree, to pla- 
giarism: but these we shall notice as 
we go on. All that we wish here to 
observe is, that Robert has redde, as 
Byron spells it. His quotations, ex- 
clamations, and annotations, all display 
great reading. He has redde Burns, 
Rousseau, Miss Edgeworth, Klopstock, 
Randolph, Mr. Boeson, Eusebius, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Akenside, and that fa- 
cetious writer, Shakenside ; with a long 
list of the too-numerous-for-us-to- 
mention. Yet we grieve to say, that 
for the particular object proposed to 
himself, all this reading seems to have 
rendered Robert but very little service. 
For our own parts—in no degree pre- 
suming to a thorough knowledge of 
that moving mystery called Woman— 
we might hesitate in denying to the 
author of this poem any acquaintance, 
however slight, with his subject, were 
it not that we have on the very highest 
authority, namely, that of some of 


‘** The fairest of creation, last and best,” 


wisest and wittiest, come to the con- 
clusion, that Robert understands the 
sex not one jot better than the sex 
understands his poetry. Here are one 
hundred and eighty-three pages of 
compliments, sweet enough to put 
Mrs. Honey out of countenance; yet, 
will it be believed, that ofall the fair 
ones thus extolled, you shall not find 
one but votes the bard an unendurable 
bore? Such, however, is the case; 
and we cannot but see in this Jame and 
impotent conclusion, this sad consum- 
mation of so much labour, an addi- 
tional proof of the weakening influence 
of tea, lemonade, and water-ices: to 
all which “refreshing” affairs Robert 
is addicted, to the exclusion of more 
masculine potations. Now for the 
poem. 

The opening is, to use the author's 
favourite phrase, “ grand :” 


“ Earth, air, and ocean! glorious three, 
Whose power is living poesy.” 


We are then favoured with a descrip- 
tion of the scenery about ** Grey Cron- 
burgh.” There are * bowery hamlets” 
and “vaulty depths,” and a lady in 
distress, until 


“Hark! the wind hath changed his tone ; 
The sun hath veil’d his burning throne ; 
And o'er the dazzling blue of heaven 
Prophetic shades of storm are driven ; 
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And fiercely shoots the slanting rain 
On garden, bower, and window-pane, 
While leaflets fall from branch and tree, 
Like hopes from human vanity ; 

And, like the moan of billows, heard 
From yon dim ocean, tempest-stirr’d, 
With sounds that tell a dreary track, 
The waves of life come rolling back — 
That awful life! whose endless roar 


Breaks loud upon th’ eternal shore !” 


Here is a very satisfactory proof of 
Robert’s reading. The passage in 
Wordsworth, to which we allude, will 
immediately suggest itself to the reader; 
and, without pretending to decide be- 
tween the respective merits of the two 
passages, we may say that William 
the Second ‘of poetry enjoys, in this 
instance, the advantage conceded to 
William the First in the Critic, namely, 
a priority of claim to the idea : and thus, 
we fear, Robert must relinquish his 
pretensions. But observe how the poet 
rises with his subject — 

‘« A moment is a mighty thing, 

Beyoud the soul’s imagining !”” 


And following this sublime impulse, 
he thus proceeds : 


** Could Fancy reach some throne of air, 
What vision would await her there ! 

In tumult, agony, and strife, 

Rolls the loud sea of human life! 
Before a despot’s gilded throne 

Hear Kingdoms weep, and Nations groan; 
Yet tyrants in their slumber start 

To feel the dagger at their heart ; 

And they can hear the murdered call, 
Can trace the hand upon the wall ; 

And not a slave who lays him down 
Would change adungeon fortheir crown!” 


We need scarcely point attention to 
the delicate distinction drawn between 
the kingdoms and the nations: we are 
required to “hear kingdoms weep,” 
but nations groan; and a line or two 
onward we have a fiue bold image — 


“* As dying valour swooned away, 
And blood congealed to breathless clay.” 


Afier an industrious but somewhat 
ineffective description of a battle-field, 
a haughty city, with its vice, misery, 
&c.—not omitting the death of the 
Right Hon. George Canning-—as a re- 
lief to all this gloomy introduction— 
the poet brings before our eyes, 


« A glory, with whose beam is blent 

A ray that crowns the heart’s content ; 
A spell beyond the world to break, 
Which, when our eyes this orb forsake, 
Will cling around the parting soul, 
And gird it with divine control, 
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For man design’d by Heaven above, 
And wafted down in woman’s love !” 


Here, again, is more reading, not 
the less laudable from its having been 
sought and found in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. In our number for May 1831 
—which, like a// our numbers, must 
be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers—will be found a review of the 
poems of one Dominie Shain. One 
among them is called “ Woman’s 
Smile,” which Robert must have had 
in the eye of his memory when penning 
the above passage. However, the tri- 
bute, though not original, is at all 
events sincere; indeed the author tells 
us, that, without woman’s love, 


«« The lustre of our spirit wanes, 
And pleasures are but smiling pains.” 


In consequence of which fact, Ro- 
bert thinks that he has “a claim to be 
heard.” With a generous ardour he 
exclaims, 

«« And will the Stoic deem me wrong, 
A martyr of mistaken song ?” 


We, who are no Stoics, are not ob- 
liged to answer this question ; but if 
Robert should “ pause for a reply,” 
we must give it in the affirmative. 

After much more of impassioned 


eulogy, the following strange announce- 
ment occurs : 


** The mind of woman proves a spell 
To make a truth shine visible, 
That Genius of no sex can be, 
When radiant with divinity !” 


Some future commentator must ex- 
plain this. We will only observe, that 
we long ago thought Montgomery less 
calculated for the pulpit than the choir. 

Another instance of reading now 
claims our notice; it occurs in the 
line — 

“* The tones in dewy cadence heard.” 


Who that peruses this line but must 
recall the beautiful description con- 
tained in the following, from a modern 
poet: 
“« All silent, save the toning of a tear,* 
The silver cadence of a veiled sigh !” 


And again, when we read — 
“* For beauty born within the mind 


Admits no mean decay, 


The earth may shrink, the sun grow blind, 
Ere that dissolve away !” 
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When we read this, are we not pain- 
fully reminded of that most poetic lay, 


«« The rose shall cease to blow ?” 


in which the very thought about the 
possible blindness of the sun occurs ; 
as thus: 


“« The sun shall cease to shine, 
The eagle turn a dove, 
The stars their light resign, 
Ere I will cease to love.” 


After a long lamentation over the 
social position of Woman, and a so- 
lemn averment—very consolatory in 
the present time — that though all pos- 
sible political calamities should over- 
take our “ native isle,” we should still 
have a hope of regeneration in the fair, 
the poet proceeds to attack Mr. Thomas 
Moore in the following furious strain : 


** But what is written—that is writ! 

No soul-wrung tear may cancel it ; 

Like demons on dark errand sent 

From out their fiendish element, 
Polluting thoughts, by passion fired, 
Career the world, untamed, untired ; 
From heart to heart their plague is spread, 
From soul to soul corruption bred, 

Till myriads, by their baneful spell, 

Are tempted to the brink of hell !” 


The canto then concludes (after an 
intimation of the “ fit audience” for 
whom the modern Milton is anxious) 
by a statement, that 


“« Feelings, oft the most sublime, 
Refuse to be portray’d in rhyme ;” 


from which we are to infer, that Robert 
does not wish his feelings to be esti- 
mated by his rhymes. We are glad 
of this. 

In the very opening of the second 
canto we have an instance of reading, 
which is, we fear, little better than pla- 
giarism; and that, too, of a most grave 
character. The modern Milton is 
chargeable with pilfering from the mo- 
dern De Staél. The reader may rea- 
sonably doubt this: let him judge for 
himself. Speaking of the first sensa- 
tions of the first man, when he first 
uttered his first feelings, Robert ex- 
claims: 


** Oh! to have heard his lips reveal 
The first delight that dust could feel!” 


Now all who remember — and who 


can ever forget? —the work of Miss 


Letitia E. Landon, called Romance 


_ ™ By the by, this phrase “ toning of a tear” is to be found in Herrick. The next 
line is as original as it is exquisite. 
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and Reality, must know that that re- 
markable gentlewoman designates the 
dust, mud in high spirits. Is not this 
a case unparalleled in the annals of 
plagiarism? It is. We are angry. 
We shall proceed. 
Man, though very pleasantly placed 
with 
“« A blooming light on all things thrown, 
Found out at last he was alone ; 


And 


A soft disease of soul began 
To prey upon the bliss of man.” 


And at his urgent request, Woman 
was created. Those who wish to com- 
pare the Eve of the modern Milton 
with the Creation of the bard of yore, 
must consult the book. We will just 
give a couplet from Robert : 


“ Around her breast, in wreathy play, 
Her locks like braided sunbeams lay.” 


Further on he pays Recrna a com- 
pliment, which we cannot refuse our- 
selves the pleasure of copying : 


‘«‘ The sun grew brighter as he shed 
His glory round her living head,— 
As if no orb of space were free 
From one fine spell of sympathy, 
When woman rose upon the scene, 
Creation’s fair and faultless queen, 
The type of Fraser’s Magazine !” 


But we must moderate our extracts ; 
yet not till we shew Robert’s readiness 
to do justice to his brother-poets. 
Hear him address them : 


“ Ye Alexanders of the mind, 
Who conquer but to charm mankind !” 


The first of these Alexanders is 
Dante: of him we are told much; 
which, to say the truth, we knew be- 
fore. Of Beatrice, Robert the Rhymer 
rhymes as follows : 

‘* Ne’er was Beauty so divine 
Embodied in a breathing shrine, 
As throned Beatrice on high, 
In the dark blaze of deity. 
Her forehead wreathed with starry light, 
And she herself—oh, what a sight !” 


How beautifully simple this exclama- 
tion, “ Oh, what a sight!” It quite 
brings back one’s kite-flying, cricket- 
ting, foot-balling days. But we won’t 
weep. 

The next Alexander is Petrarch: 
« Dreams of beauty dawn and glow 
Along the page of Petrarch’s woe. 
How touching are those mental tears, 
Delighted throbs and dazzled fears!” &c. 
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Laura is called 


** A miracle of life and love, 
A dream embodied from above.” 


But believing all this, we cannot help 
asking, with that sad dog Byron, 


“* Think ye, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 
wife, 

Would he have written sonnets to her 
all his life?” 


Shakespeare is Alexander the Third, 
and of him we are bound to declare 
that Robert talks woful twaddle. We 
then come to Tasso —twaddle again. 
Then of Milton — but this is too bad. 
So let us pass to Klopstock and Meta, 
who, by the way, need not detain us. 
But Burns— we must say in justice to 
him, that, were he now living, his un- 
tameable impetuosity of temper would 
be the death of Robert the Rhymer, 
for daring to drivel on the subject of 
a poet’s woes. The last of the Alex- 
anders is Byron; about whom, as no- 
thing new remains to be said, we are 
favoured with much that is very old. 
The canto then concludes with these 
lines, among others : 


“* And such hath been fond woman’s sway 
Since angels hymn’d her natal day,— 
The passion of profoundest love 

Whose archetype is God above !— 

And while yon heaven is o’er us hung, 
For ever shall the brave and young, 
The free—the fervid—fond and true, 
Declare what female hearts can do! 
Cock-a-doodle doodle do!” 


The third canto describes the village- 
house ofa Mrs. Brown and her only 
daughter, who live in the neighbourhood 
of Tunbridge Wells. The style of the 
description is rather ambitious than 
successful, and the similes more sin- 
gular than appropriate. For instance: 


‘« Many a lark from out the ground 
Is startled, like a magic sound, 
That, ere the sense is half aware, 
Is kindled by the harp of air.” 


And again, of Mrs. Brown’s house 
Robert says : , 


«« Embowered in laurels green and calm, 
To view it yields the eye a balm.” 


And again : 


“* Shall kindle for paternal ears 
The faded tones of former years.” 


The idea of 


‘“* Rather than the air might press 
Too bleakly on her loveliness,” 
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Robert owes to his reading. What he 
means by 


‘* Beside her like a felt unseen 
The shadow of his shape hath been,” 


we beg some Oxonian to inform us. 

Miss Brown is very warmly eulo- 
gised —her charities are numerous. 
We are informed, that 


** Many a tattered widow glows 
To bless the hand that healed her woes.” 


And the young lady herself is thus 
- addressed : 


“ Emotions of themselves afraid 
A temple in thy heart have made, 
Wherein they flutter, like a bird 
That trembles when a voice is heard !” 


The Rejected Addresses, or our re- 
view of them, have not been neglected 
in Robert's reading : 

‘* Till Sadness, linked with cold Despair, 

Unites to fix a dwelling there,” 


reminds one rather forcibly of the 
dance of 
*« Billowy Smoke and frank Suspicion,” 
or some such thing. 

Miss Brown has a lover, and so great 
is the bliss of the parties, that 


‘ All unstain’d by earth’s alloy ‘ 
Their very blood grows liquid joy ; 
So full their hearts, they fain w ould reel, 
And make delight too deep to feel!” 


We ourselves have experienced some 
sensations like this, but from a different 
cause. 

Miss Brown is at length married; 
and no small difference this makes to 
the universal frame of things. 


‘* Bells on the wind !—hark ! peal on peal 
Comes wafted with melodious zeal, 
Making the morn, so bright and clear, 
To thrill like joy’s own atmosphere !— 
A bird-song from each holly flows, 

The bee hums loudly in the rose, 

And like a soaring dew-drop seems 
The butterfly to shed its gleams 

Of hue and lustre, in wild play 

Of rapture round its winged way— 
Creation, like a human soul, 

Feels gladness through each fibre roll!” 


But, like a skilful artist, Robert has 
reserved the really miraculous part of 
his poem till the last. Declaring that 
none but a mother can describe ma- 
ternal feelings, he —some few months 
having passed since the marriage of Miss 
Brown—gives a long description of 


* Zophiél ; or, the Bride of Seven. 
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‘«« What mysteries in her being dwell ;”’ 


and having achieved this noble exploit, 
he concludes with the following lines, 
which, as an ingenious writer in the 
National Standard has pointed out, 
have, by some freak or neglect of the 
printer's devil, been printed upside 
down, but without any injury to the 
sound or sense. We shall adhere to 
the printed copy : 

‘** The grace, the lustre, and the glow, 
Of what our softer moods bestow ; 

The hopes that keep the heart awake, 
And self from out the selfish take ; 

The glory and the might of all 

Domestic hours elysium call,— 

Born of her magic, blend their sway 

To charm the clouds of time away ! 

And if there be a home on earth, 

Where nature most reveals its worth, 
And Love his godhead can disclose 

To feelings in their fond repose, 

Till human hearts become divine, 

Angel of Life !—that home is thine !” 


We have been charged with severity 
towards this unfortunate young man. 
If to have cautioned him against mis- 
taking puffery for criticism, and non- 
sense for poetry, justify this charge, 
we must submit. But we are strongly 
of opinion that any one, whose patience 
may be proof against the thorough pe- 
rusal of the lamentable volume just 
reviewed, will say, that those who 
warned this omni-versifier to be 
silent while yet there was any hope of 
him, were his best friends. Now, no- 
thing short of a miracle can save him, 
He must be gratefully content with the 
title we have accorded him of “* Robert 
the Rhymer.” 


Maria del Occidente has dedicated 
her poem to Mr. Southey, under whose 
kind auspices, and in whose immediate 
neighbourhood, some of the notes were 
written, though the poem was itself 
composed in the island of Cuba. The 
dedication is below mediocrity ; never- 
theless, the sentiments have our cordial 
approbation. The authoress, in writing 
Cophiel,* has entirely adhered to that 
belief, once prevalent among the fathers 
of the Greek and Roman churches, 
which supposed that the oracles of 
antiquity were delivered by demons or 
fallen angels, who wandered about the 
earth, formed attachments to such 
mortals as pleased them best, and 
caused themselves, in many places, to 
be adored as divinities. ‘To this belief 


London, 1835. 
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Milton also has shaped his description 
of the fallen angels, in the first and se- 
cond books of his Paradise Lost. 

Most of the systems of ancient philo- 
sophy, whether western or oriental, 
contain descriptions of beings similar 
to the angels of the fathers, and the 
Mosaic history is adumbrated in all of 
them. Justin Martyr and many others, 
and, among the rest, Bryant, supposed 
that the Grecian cosmogony was bor- 
rowed from Hebraic records, and that 
the occurrences set forth in ethnic 
traditions are faint transcripts or dis- 
torted versions of the accounts delivered 
by Moses. 

The story of the poem runs thus :— 
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Zophiél, a fallen angel (intended for 
Apollo), sees a Hebrew maid, and falls 
passionately in love with her, at the 
time that her parents wish her to marry 
a powerful and handsome Mede, by 
name Meles, who had won the old 
people’s admiration by his skill in 
archery, exerted on the occasion of a 
victim-dove escaping from the altar as 
the Hebrew couple were about to per- 
form a sacrifice. Meles just then hap- 
pening to pass, let fly an arrow, and 
nailed the fugitive to a tree. He is 
accepted as the daughter’s lover, in 
spite of her aversion. He enters the 
chamber where she is awaiting him : 


‘* But ere he yet, with haste, could draw aside 

His broidered belt and sandals,—dread to tell, 
Eager he sprang —he sought to clasp his bride : 

He stopt —a groan was heard —he gasp’d and fell 
Low by the couch of her who widowed lay, 

Her ivory hands convulsive clasped in prayer, 
But lacking power to move. And when ’twas day, 

A cold black corse was all of Meles there.” 


Sardius, the king of Media, sends 
for Meles, who had been his ambas- 
sador, to Babylon: search is made after 
him, and his corpse is found. The 
old Hebrew couple, and their daughter 
Fgla, are brought prisoners to Sardius, 
and the latter describes the manner of, 
Meles’ death, and the circumstance of 
her being haunted by a spirit. This is 
taken for the raving of her unsettled 
brain, although she is detained in the 
palace, as the king has become ena- 


moured of her. Idaspes, one of the 
nobles, fearful that Egla was in pos- 
session of some deadly art by which 
Meles fell, and which she might try 
upon Sardius, dissuades the king from 
approaching her; and Alcestes is des- 
tined to visit her during the night. He 
is killed by the same unseen hand. 
Sardius now offersa high reward to him 
who will unravel the mystery. Then 
steps forward another noble: he was 
bold, and descended from some god. 


‘« He came, and first explored with trusty blade ; 
But soon as he approached the fatal bride, 
Opened the terrace-door, and half in shade 
A form, as of a mortal, seem’d to glide ; 


He flew to strike ; but baffling still the blow, 
And still receding from the chamber far, 

It lured him on ; and in the morning, low 
And bloody lay the form.” 


All is dismay at the court. Rough 
old Philomars next claims permission 
to expose the trick. He enters the 
chamber, while his armed companions 
surround every avenue without, to pre- 
vent the escape of any fugitive. The 
precaution was vain, as gla lay await- 
ing in bed the rough soldier. She 
heard Philomars’ last struggle, and the 


suffocating noise of the lengthened 
death-pang. The next adventurer was 
Rosanes, who shared the same fate. 
Altheétor, the favourite of Sardius, and 
his youthful musician, now falls ill with 
excessive love for Egla ; his passion is 
discovered, and the king allows him to 
make the attempt which had proved 
fatal to so many. 


* Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 

Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair ; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin’s feet, 

And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance there. 
Like perfume soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrill’d the gilded roof along ; 
Ilis warm devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervour to his song. 
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She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see him die. No groan, she springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam and despair, 

And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 


Then thus :—‘ Oh! Being who unseen but near 
Art hovering now, behold and pity me! 

For love, hope, beauty , music,— all that’s dear, 
Look y—look on me,—and spare my agony ! 





‘ Spirit! in mercy, make me not the cause, 
The hateful cause, of this kind being’s death ! 
Iu pity kill me first! —He lives—he draws — 
‘Thou wilt not blast ?—he draws his harmless breath.’ 
Still lives Altheétor ; — still unguarded strays 
One hand o’er his fall’n lyre ; but all his soul 
Is lost — given up ; — he fain would turn to gaze, 
But cannot turn, so twined. Now, all that stole 
Through every vein, and thrilled each separate nerve, 
Himself could not have told,— all wound and claspe ad 
In her white arms and hair. Ah! can they serve 
To save him ? —‘ What a sea of sweets !’— he gasped, 
But ’twas delight : — sound, fragrance, all were breathing. 
Still swell’d the transport, ‘ Let me look and thank :’ 
He sighed (celestial smiles his lip enwreathing), 
‘ I die — but ask no more,’ he said and sank. 
Still by her arms supported — lower — lower — 
As by soft sleep oppress’d ; so calm, so fair — 
He rested on the purple tap’stried floor, 
It seemed an angel lay reposing there.” 


Zophiel, in despair at not having bylon; but during the performance of 
obtained Egla’s love, flies to the palace the rites of Mylitta (the Assyrian Ve- 
of Gnomes, under the sea, following nus) she meets Meles, on an embassy at 
the guidance of Phraérion (Zephyrus), Babylon from Media, and falls despe- 
to obtain a draught which shall per- rately in love. During her husband’s 
petuate life and youth in Egla. With absence on another embassy she fre- 
difficulty they obtain it, but only on quently sees Meles, and indulges her 
condition of taking back to the Gnome __ guilty passion ; but the Mede, however, 
king in return a mortal bride. Butas leaves her, and returns to his own coun- 
they are returning from their strange try. The impassioned woman resolves 
expedition, a tremendous storm occurs, to seek him through the world. Helon 
in which Zophiél lets fall the spar con- and Hariph relieve her. She finds her 
taining the drops of life. He and his way to the bower of Egla, and is on 
companion reach the Libyan land,and the point of stabbing her to the heart, 
the former is met by Satan himself, who —_as the murderess of Meles, when Helon 
demands of him the relinquishment of | and his companion arrive to rescue her. 
the hand of Egla, as he isenamoured of This they effect. Zameia dies from 
her; but Zophicl refuses, and defies his excess of passion; Helon is wedded 
power, when the superior fiend makes to Egla, being the husband predestined 
him feel it, and denounces destruction for her; Hariph turns out to be the 
to his hopes. archangel Raphacl, who blesses the 

The morning sun discovers Helon pair, and bids the lost spirit Zophicel 
and He ariph, a young man and his aged _ to indulge in hope. 
guide, on the banks of the Tigris. The The whole poem is a clever, mas- 
former is sorrowful, in consequence of  terly performance; the versification is 
a dream of the preceding evening, smooth, and often melodious ; the notes 
when Hariph gives him a box ofcarneol, evince consummate judgment and vast 
as a preservative from evil; forin the reading. The best portion, which we 
hour of imminent danger he was to would extract had we space, is the 
burn the contents. On proceeding, they —_ story of Neantes, in Canto V., relative 
come upon Zameia and her guide, an to the love of Meles and Zameia. 
aged man, overspent with fatigue, and The poets, with the exception of 
in utter destitution. Zameia had been Maria del Occidente, from whom we 
married to one of the magnates of Ba- hope shortly to be indulged with some- 
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thing more, please us not;—we have modern antiques of the Elizabethan 
better news to give of the poets book- age—such as might flow freely from 
onnets* are the pen of Elia Lamb. Witness 


seller. Edward Moxon’s 
delightful. They are in fine taste— Sonnet VII.: 


‘* Sidney ! thou star of beaming chivalry, 
That rose and set ’mid valour’s peerless day ; 
Rich ornament of knighthood’s milky-way ; 
How much our youth of England owe to thee, 
‘Thou model of high learning and meek grace, 
That realised an image which did find 
No place before, save in th’ inventive mind 
Of hoping man. In thee we proudly trace 
All that revered Antiquity can shew 
Of acts heroic that adorn her page, 
Blending with virtues of a purer age. 
Upon thy tomb engrafted spirits grew, 
Where sit the warbling Sisters who attend 
The shade made sacred to the Muses’ friend.”” 


Witness Sonnet IX. — “ Solace derived from Books :” 


“ Hence Care, and let me steep my drooping spirit 
In streams of poesy, or let me steer 
Imagination’s bark ’mong bright scenes, where 

Mortals immortal fairy-land inherit. 
Ah me! that there should be so few to merit 
The realised hope of him, who deems 
In his youth’s spring that life is what it seems, 
Till sorrows pierce his soul, and storms deter it 
From resting there as erst! Ye visions fair 
Of genius born, to you I turn, and flee 
Far from this world’s impervious apathy ; 
Too blest, if but awhile I captive share 
The presence of such beings as engage 
The heart, and burn through Shakespeare's matchless page.” 


Take another specimen : 


“« Walton! when, weary of the world, I turn 
My pensive soul to thee, I soothing find 
The meekness of thy plain contented mind 
Act like some healing charm. From thee I learn 
To sympathise with nature, nor repine 
At Fortune, who, though lavish of her store, 
Too often leaves her favourites richly poor, 
Wanting both health and energy divine 
Life’s blessings to enjoy. Methinks e’en now 
I hear thee ‘neath the milk-white scented thorn 
Communing with thy pupil, as the Morn 
Her rosy cheek displays ; ; while streams that flow, 
And all that gambol near their rippling source, 
Enchanted listen to thy sweet discourse.” 


There is a certain Alfred Domitt,* preface quite disarms us. He lays it 
whose little volume has not been down that his poems are good for 
spoken of as it ought to have been by nothing, and will find no readers. 


periodical scribblers. The rogues will They deserve a better character. 


sometimes be severe, wishing to shew shew poetical feeling, at any rate; 


a little of that wholesome impartiality the rhymes, beside, are good 


uniformly and at large displayed by _ the blank verse, where used, tolerable. 
Ottver Yorke; but the knaves never This is the author's first book, con- 
hit the right nail on the head. Only _ taining efforts from the age of fourteen 
the defenceless do they strike. We and upwards. The following is a spe- 
aim at the helmeted brow and the  cimen of the stuff they are composed 


mailed hide. Poor Domitt’s modest of: 


a oe a — _ — sini itaialaniaiccasiiaatcataraaais 


* Senne, by Rdwend Nexen. teoten: 1833. 
* Poems, by ‘Alfred Domitt. London, 1833. 
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** What are ye, lovely flowers? 
Sense and Reason say 
Your nature is like ours — 
Ye are formed of clay : 
They, methirks, cannot be right, 
Ye are so delicate and bright.” 


And so with pretty inanities he fills 
page after page, very much in the style 
of Byron’s Hours of Idleness. We see 
no reason why Alfred Domitt should 
not write a Childe Harold by and by. 
But enough of this; or we shall make 
a fool of said Alfred Domitt— which 
would be a pity, for really his ass’s 
ears have not grown yet—but they 
may. 

We have just spoken of Childe Ha- 
rold, and, lo! here have we—a new 
one—brand new. The Heliotrope, or 
Piigrim in Pursuit of Health.* The 
very title suggests the grand defect of 
this otherwise excellent, and certainly 
elegant, poem. Not in pursuit of 
physical health, but of a sane mind, 
went the renowned Childe upon his 
world-famous pilgrimage. His spirit, 
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and the nature which it informed, were 
thus brought into manifest contrast; 
but the Heliotrope has nothing to 
oppose to the material world from the 
mental—it is all a gross corporeal 
matter — not sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought, but with the infirmity 
of the nerves. This capital error, like 


a canker-worm, will eat the life out of 


the Heliotrope’s poetry, and render it 
impossible for him to continue the 


present book, which he is desirous of 


doing. 

What strikes us in this poem is, for 
these days, the extreme care with which 
it is written ; it would be difficult to point 
out a fault either in line, or rhyme, or 
style. The writer is evidently afraid 
of offending: he is incapable of rising 
to a fault—an original simile startles 
him. There is but one such in the 
book, and he thinks it necessary to 
write a note in justification of the 
stranger’s intrusive presence. Tere it 
is—he is speaking of Naples: 


** There masked processions bear the unmasked dead, 

Here pious sisters chant lugubrious olio ; 

Scribes write, knaves plead, and lazzaroni spread 
Nets for the novice ; near the shrined rosog lio 

The thirsty take their stand ; the bay’s calm bed 
Gleams like a rich illuminated folio! 

While over all Vesuvius spouts his ire, 

And fitful thunders thrill the electric fire.” 


* Gleams like a rich illuminated folio,” 
—such is the terrifying image. Listen, 
reader, to the poet’s alarm. “ As objec- 
tion,” he writes, “ may be taken to this 
homely simile, I must state—if in 
apology—that [ yet know of nothing 
that to my own mind conveys so 
correct an idea of the brilliancy of 
colouring, and the rich variety which 
emblazon and peculiarise the evening 
picture here attempted. It was the 
Jirst idea that struck the writer as a 
spectator.” 

Having got over our fright, we may 
now state, once forall, that poems wholly 
descriptive like this are not of the right 
sort. Descriptive poetry is good only 
when it reflects the emotions of the 
mind awakened by the objects por- 
trayed. It is not sufficient to fill ina 
few graphic touches, making up an 
outline of bill and vale, and sea and 
shore, and tree and tower, and sky and 
cloud; but we must express the joy 
and sorrow, the associations of ideas, 


* The Heliotrope ; or, Pilgrim in Pursuit of Health. Cantos First and Second. 
London, 1833. 


Liguria, Hetruria, Campania, Calabria, 


which possess the spectator, and thus 
give a meaning—nay, a spirituality, 
to the visible scene. A human soul 
must be given to Nature ere she can 
please in descriptive poetry: she must 
utter oracles of the heart—she must 
present visions of heaven—symbols of 
eternity. Only as the image of the 
great and ever-beating heart of man, 
can we recognise her in the garniture 
of words. She must be made to speak 
of his interests, his hopes, his fears— 
she must be a living parable of what 
troubles and soothes him—and set 
forth in meet figures and harmonious 
music the recognitions of that eternity 
whence he came, the precognitions of 
that immortality whereto he is destined. 
All this was done, in his own way, 
and according to his mood, by Childe 
Harold : the Heliotrope precludes him- 
self from so doing by his very plan. 
But why should we complain ?— we 
were not at the expense of printing the 
poem. Neither need the author com- 
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plain of his unavoidable loss in this 
respect, having effected a greater gain 
in the recovery of his health. “ Here,” 
said the physician, “ art can do little— 
climate may do much. Let him pass 
the seas, loiter awhile on the Mediter- 
ranean, and after some months’ cautious 
experience, fix on some retreat—Tus- 
can or Sicilian. In a word, let him 
imitate the Heliotrope,—keep his face 
constantly towards the sun; and the sun, 
always a warm friend, may prove the 
best physician!” He has proved such ; 
and of course the Heliotrope must pay 
the fees to Apollo, by inditing and pub- 
lishing an unpurchasable poem. 


Barbadoes,* by Mr. Chapman, is 
a poem of considerable merit. He was 
not aware of any similar production 
expressly on the West Indies, except 
Mr. Grainger’s on the Sugar-Cane 
(Montgomery’s is only one upon the 
slave-trade), and so he determined to 
sing the praises of his native island. 
In whatever relates to the local objects 
and to the state of society, the author 
declares that he has adhered to the 
literal truth. Claiming indulgence for 
all deficiencies, he has attempted to do 
justice to his native country, and thus, 
if possible, “ to stop the current of 
frantic innovation, that threatens, with 
almost instant ruin, both colonies and 
empire.” It will be well for Messrs. 
Buxton and his brother philanthropists 
to read this volume; or if poetry be 
not to their taste (as they avow to hate 
all things ideal, and to stick only to 
things practical), they may skip over 
the poetry, and come plump down upon 
the notes; and there they will see that 
the negroes are not such unhappy out- 
casts of society as they, with all their 
just horror of the ideal, and love for 
the practical, have been pleased to de- 
scribe that merry, happy, and well-fed 
race. These notes, and Mrs. Car- 
michael’s late excellent volume, will 
be found a poser for the Saints; and 
are worth a dozen such garbled state- 
ments as the canting, methodistical, 
and illiterate Mr. Whiteley’s worse 
than white lies. Thus, for instance, 
two notes to verses in pp. 10, 13, and 
72, allude in the following manner to 
the condition of the slaves : 

“The negroes proceed cheerfully to 
their work. They rise with the sun, 
and their labours cease with it. The 
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day is of twelve hours’ duration; and 
the variation in it does not exceed half 
an hour during the year; but Mr. Fowell 
Buxton says that the negroes work six- 
teen hours in the twenty-four; and ‘he 
is an honourable man!’ They have two 
or three hours in the course of the day 
for refection. In fact, they work nine or 
ten hours at most. Where task-work is 
assigned, they sometimes get done in 
seven or eight hours. 

‘* During crop-time, the persons en- 
gaged in the boiling-bouse are of neces- 
sity longer employed. These parties are 
often changed ; and there is no part of 
the work of an estate which the negroes 
like so well. 

“Mr. Buxton, with one of those 
amiable inconsistencies for which he is 
so remarkable, has asserted that the 
master will derive much benefit from the 
immediate emancipation of his slaves, as 
they will do much more work. Yet he 
maintains that the negroes are now grossly 
overworked. He proposes, also, that 
when emancipated they shall be made to 
work by an armed police, instead of doing 
so under the superintendence of a person 
called a driver, who carries a whip as a 
soldier does a bayonet, or a constable his 
staff. I trust, however, that the whip 
will be spontaneously done away in the 
colonies. The tread-mill, made to be 
vigorously trodden, is a more effectual 
punishment. Solitary confinement is 
better still.” . . 

‘* Tt is amusing to hear mentioned as 
a dire aggravation of negro-toil, that it is 
performed in a tropical sun. They de- 
light in it, and sometimes feel very un- 
comfortable in the rainy season. If they 
had to work in cold frosty weather, they 
would indeed be soon ‘ kilt.’ But it is 
not necessary that pseudo-philanthropists 
should have any knowledge of the physi- 
cal condition of those in whose favour 
their sympathies are excited. That De- 
merara—a part of the vast continent of 
South America, the Guiana of Raleigh— 
should be called in the senate an island, is 
a trifle. That, generally speaking, those 
who prate about the West Indies know 
as much of those colonies as they do of 
the interior of China, is another trifle. 
But of still less consequence is it that 
they should transform gentlemen, and 
men, and Christians, into funguses, and 
savages, and monsters. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, be it known, once upon a time 
published a book giving an account of 
his discovery of Guiana; and in that 
book, with the fullest conviction, and on 
excellent authority, he labours hard to 
persuade his readers that there was in 
that country a race, ‘the most mightie 





* Barbadoes, and other Poems. By M. J. Chapman, Esq. London, 1833, 
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men of the land,’ who lived on the banks 
of that river ‘ which is called Caora, 
whose heads appeare not above their 
shoulders; which, though it may be 
thought a meere fable, yet for mine own 
part I am resolved it is true, because 
every child in every province of Arromaia 
and Canuri affirms the same. They are 
reported to have their eyes in their 
shoulders, and their mouths in the 
middle of their breasts, and that a long 
train of haire groweth backward between 
their shoulders.’ 

** Are the violent declaimers against 
the West Indians satisfied that they have 
better authority for believing the repre- 
sentations they have heard” or read of 
those ‘ moral monsters’ who dwell in the 
colonies? The moral lineaments of the 
colonists have been as faithfully given as 
the features of the ‘ mightie men’ Sir W. 
Raleigh has described: but the believers 
in his story did no harm ; the believers 
in the other case would do well to read 
Bryan Edwards’s History of St. Domingo. 
Well did Shakespeare (blessings on his 
name !) know the nature of his country- 
men.” ° ° - 
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“« Cold must the heart of that man be 
who can look unmoved upon the sports 
and festivities of the negroes—they re- 
joice with no common enjoyment. The 
Libyan dance, as performed by them, 
though the image is not introduced, 
confirms Dr. Clarke’s notion on the 
origin of dancing. The Ionian dance 
is yet displayed in India. The dance 
round the May-pole is thus spoken of in 
the Spectator ‘(Addison’s), No. 365:— 
‘It is at this time that we see the young 
wenches in a country parish dancing 
round a May-pole, which one of our 
learned antiquaries supposes to be a relic 
of a certain pagan worship that I do not 
think fit to mention.’ 

“« The festivals of the negroes present 
a lively picture of the Saturnalia. It 
will be remembered that the ancients 
imagined Saturn and his train to have 
taken refuge in the fortunate or blessed 
isles.” 


The following extract is a favourable 
specimen of the author’s flow of verse 
and power of description : 


‘* See the bright verdure of those evergreens, 
The rustling bamboo, and the pimploe-screens! 
Where on the hill-side, on its sandy bed, 

| The delicate of fruits is cherished, 
The mailed anana! see the tempting tree, 
For whose sweet fruit man lost his liberty ; 
The oil-distilling palm, whose nuts of yore 
Round their dark necks the Libyan beauties wore ; 
The useful calabash, whose shell affords 
Lavers and goblets for the village boards ; 
The noble bread-fruit ; and, the orchard’s grace, 
Star-apples, with their leaves of double face ; 
The guava, hardiest native of the clime, 
Ww hose jelly, mixed with juices of the lime 
Or fragrant lemon, and the ¢ rystal sweet 
Won from the cane-reed by refining heat, 
And that pure spirit, which the seaman loves, 
For wearied man a new nepenthe proves ; 
Steeped with the luscious nectar, he forgets 
Arrears of anger, griefs, and fond regrets, 
Lives for the present, hails the passing hour, 
And feels beyond the reach of fortune’s power. 
Here bends the citron with its fragrant gold ; 

And here their sweets the orange- buds unfold. 
See the rare date! whose branches dropt with gold, 
And drest with flowers, the sons of Israel hold 
In solemn pomp proceeding, when comes round 


The feast of Tabernacles : 


here are found 


Red-flowered pomegranates, boast of Palestine ; 

The native mangrove, and imported vine ; 

Bananas, whose broad leaf the mitred head 

Of high Osiris shaded, for whom dead 

Old Nile went wailing, and his Isis wept, 

While on her knée the infant Orus slept — 

For whose womb-quickening fruit sad Rachel strove, 
To keep with love-links Jacob’s cherished love. 
Mysterious plant! whose leaf the nakedness 


Of Adam covered in his shame’s 


distress ; 


And on whose fruit deep-charactered we see 


The second Adam on the cursed tree.” 
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The following is our next and last : 
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‘“‘ Italia! boast thy beauty-breathing forms, 
Which love has fashioned and which passion warms; 
Shew, Spain! in orange-bower or gay saloon, 
Thy dark-eyed beauties, with their brow of June ; 
Let Gallia’s sylph-like daughters twirl the dance, 
Breathe the warm sigh or shoot the amorous glance ; 
Let the soft German, with her snowy skin, 
Reveal the lurking fire that lives within ; 
Let Georgia and Circassia boast their fair, — 
* Their eyes’ blue languish and their golden hair.’ 
Let England shew her brightest and her best— 
Of all earth’s lovely forms the loveliest ;— 
Our own dear island’s daughters we recall, 
Lovely as most, more loving than them all.” 


Mr. Chapman seems to be a young 
poet, and as such we tell him, that 
there is a vast field yet open to him for 
improvement. We fancy, from his 
style, that he has a facility of compo- 
sition, which is the worst gift a young 
man can possess ; for, instead of warily 
guarding himself against the errors and 
flatness into which it naturally leads, 
he is apt to take pride in it, and con- 
sider it a manifestation of genius. Two- 


with advantage. He will do well to 
study, with his best attention, the pro- 
ductions of our principal poets and 
the models of antiquity, so as to throw 
more force and fire into his future 
productions. 

His ear is not yet perfect, and many 
of his rhymes are inaccurate. Some of 
his allusions are unworthy the dignity 
of the verse he has chosen ; and many 
of his descriptions are inharmonious 


thirds of his present productions might 


and clumsy. Ofall these charges we 
have been reconsidered and rewritten 


shall give random samples, in a lump. 

“* Of leafy arcades, and there thundered down. 
No longer from the green-veiled branch is heard 
The Mathews of the woods the mocking bird. 
Here, towering in its pride, the May-pole glows, 
Whose pointed top a bee-swarmed circlet shews 
Of waving yellow ; whose high-branched stem 
Takes back the rapt thought to Jerusalem, 
Shewing the candlestick, that stood of old 
In the first temple, chased in purest gold. 
A frightful stillness fills the invisible ; 
In vain they listen — all is silence still. 
The fierce volcano of a neighbouring isle, 
Where Nature’s chemic cauldrons ever boil. 
Mixed with the dust, thy wearied soul regains 
Its ancient worth, and vies with Memphian plains. 
And by the sun-god wakened, every flower 
Opens her bosom to her paramour. 
Her faithful dog, a four-foot epicure, 
Content not with his food, had searched for more. 
Dejected, corpse-like, spiritless, and wan, 
He digs the treasure, and — his life is gone. 
Maligned Las Casas, thine was not the crime 
That tore the negro from his native clime. 
When Whitehall saw the tragedy complete. 

[As bad as Voltaire’s line in the Henriade, with ‘ Westminster ’ in it.] 
Here may be seen the dance of Lybia, 
While honoured bands their native music play, 
And give their thoughts to frolic and to fun. 
translucent’ gems appear, 

And orient pearls adorn the sylvan theatre. 
Was it here that Greece triumphed? 
Here that vanquished Asia bled ? 
The victors, like the vanquished, 
Shall in turn be subjected.” 
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We hope that the author will sit 
down to a course of self-improvement, 
ere he favour the world with volume 
second of his poems. This we say in 
good feeling, and with an anxiety that 
he should aim at the excellence which 
he is capable of attaining, and not any 
way in disparagement of his present 
very respectable efforts. 


And, truly, it is rather a dangerous 

affair to meddle now with the character 
of a man’s book, be he poet or prose- 
man, if the Miltonic author of A Vision 
of Death’s Destruction, Creation, and 
The Last Man, is to be admitted wit- 
ness in Banco Regine. This worthy’s 
name is Ouseley ; and it seems that he 
has formed large expectations of his 
volume* of poems. This is unfortunate 
both for the author and the public ; be- 
cause the first will find to his cost that 
poetry, even ofthe first order, will not sell 
in the present day ; and the second will 
know very quickly, that even should it 
purchase a commodity of this descrip- 
tion from Mr. Ouseley, it will have laid 
out its cash at an indifferent market. 
We are compelled to say thus much, 
notwithstanding the last paragraph in 
his preface, which runs thus—its lan- 
guage is not of the most correct order: 
“Should this work not be accounted 
beneath criticism, he assures those who 
have the direction of such matters he is 
prepared to meet the severity of their 
judgment with calmness, and shall not 
feel in the least disappointed should he 
undergo their censure. He claims no 
mercy for his ‘ first-born ;’ considering 
those who throw themselves under the 
lash of public opinion have no right to 
wince at the buffets which are so often 
bestowed. It depends upon the re- 
ception of these pages whether he ever 
makes another attempt. Thus saying, 
he concludes in the words of Shake- 
speare’s Jew : 

‘ You take my house, when you do take 

the prop 

That doth sustain my house: you take 

my life, 

When you do take the means whereby 

I live.” ; 

If it could be proved to us that poetry 
were competent to prop up any house 
in the dull mechanical age in which we 
live—if we were convinced that lite- 
rature could afford a man a handsome 


* A Vision of Death’s Destruction ; a Poem. 
Man. 


And Miscellaneous Poems, By 
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competence, we should then avoid say- 
ing any thing of Mr. Ouseley’s poems, 
provided we found on perusal that we 
could not conscientiously say something 
in their praise; for after the appeal, 
contained in his preface, we should be 
convinced that, by an exposure of their 
insufficiency, his bread would indeed 
be taken out of his mouth. But the 
haleyon days of fat fortunes and ade- 
quate support from literary pursuits, 
have long since fled; and on this 
Mr. Ouseley may depend, that it were 
better for a young man almost to break 
stones on the high road, than to have 
to depend on the capricious humours 
of ignorant publishers and a tasteless 
public for daily support. Depend upon 
it, further, Mr. Ouseley, that there are 
honest ways enough in the world of 
living ; and the sooner you cast off all 
intention of becoming a bookseller’s 
drudge, the better for your happiness, 
and the better for your purse. If you 
must, spite of all advice, stick to lite- 
rature, turn your fist to prose; for you 
have no hand for poetry, however well 
intentioned ; and even after your prose 
you must look with a more critical eye 
than the one which allowed the preface 
to your volume to come forth in its 
present crude shape. 

It appears that some of Mr. Ouseley’s 
“friends (clergymen)” have insisted 
that he must have had ‘ Milton in his 
mind during the composing parts of 
‘ The Vision’ and ‘ The Creation.’ 
However flattering,” he says, “ these 
observations may be, he begs most 
distinctly to deny having at any time 
since his early youth perused the works 
of that sublime poet (we wish he had) 
till after these poems were concluded. 
These remarks,” he adds, would not 
have been made; but others may fall 
into the same error, and accuse him of 
plagiarism,” (mercy on us!) And now 
prepare the lists. Here goes for the 
comparison between Mr. Ouseley and 
Mr. Milton. 


MR. OUSELEY. 


« They fought! 
The monster Death poured forth a flame ot 
fire 

From out his withering, destroying eyes ; 
From cankered lips he blew his pestilence ; 
And with Destruction’s well-tried tem- 
pered sword 

The Creation; a Poem. The Last 


T. J. Ouseley. London, 1833. 
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He showered blows of wrath as thick as 
hail: 
But all was vain!—No stroke he gave 
could harm ; 
Satan, impenetrable, laughed to scorn 
So weak an enemy !—for he had warred 
With the Omnipotent! and could not die; 
But with the curse of everlasting life, 
Grafted upon his disobedient heart, 
He made his onset! 
There they stood, 
Like tigers panting to renew the fight ; 
Both conquered, neither vanquished, yet 
each won— 


For both were equal!” [Rather a puzsle. 


MR. MILTON. 


* So spake the grisly Terror, and in shape, 
So speaking and so threatening, grew ten- 


fold on 
More dreadful and deform. On the other 
side, 


Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterritied, and like a comet burn’d, 

That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 

In the aretic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the 
head 

Level’d his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 

No second stroke intend ; and sucha frown 

Each cast at the other, as when two black 
clouds, 

With Heaven's artillery fraught, come 
rattling on . 

Overthe Caspian, then stand front to front, 
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Hovering a space, till winds the signal 
blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air : 

So frown’d the mighty combatants, that 
hell 

Grew darker at their frown; so match’d 
they stood ; 

For never but once more was either like 

To meet so great a foe.” 


It is not for such mean persons as 
we are to say who is victor—the world 
at large must decide between Mr. Ouse- 
ley and Mr. Milton. The old repub- 
lican schoolmaster has certainly some 
pretty conceits here and there in his 
poetry ; but what is the very best of 
them to the following one of Mr. Ouse- 
ley’s. Death is the lively hero; and he 
is hard at work in a churchyard, which 
is supposed to be his garden. 

‘* He water’d it with sweat of agony 
Thatdropt from off the brow of dying man ; 
A tombstone was his dear Forget-me-not, 
(A sweet remembrancer to those that live ;) 
A new-dug grave was by him called 
Heart’s ease, 
(For there alone the weary heart can rest ;) 
And the perfume from many a rotten corse 
Served for the Sweetbriar of his gay 
bouquet.” 

He is fond of enforcing his language 
by the sign of the imperfect tense, as the 
following among other emphatic lines 
will shew : 


** Whose bloody point did but too plainly shew. 
Camelion-like he did so often change. 


That little did she dream death was so nigh. 
But oh! one shriek did strike me more than all. 
A flood of light did drown the puny sun. 

And thus his incantation did hegin. 

Where paradise in miniature did stand. 

Oh! what a dreadful curse did Cain entail. 

Oh! what a frightful shriek did ring her knell.” 


We earnestly hope that Mr. Ouseley 
will not throw away our advice, which 
is, and we repeat it that we may be 
emphatic, that he abstain from poetry 
for the future. 


Abstain! abstain! abstain! say we, 
to one and all of the writers of verse ; 
as certain of the Mystics call upon their 
pupils to abstract ! abstract! abstract ! 
Care not for consequences or effects — 
but abstract! If no good come of it, 
What is that to thee ?—thy duty is to 


abstract! So is it of certain modern 
* poets” to abstain! Why would they 
sing to the deaf? and why should he 
who hath no voice sing? Truly, the 
ears of the public are sealed to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never 
so wisely. And as truly they are as 
wisely closed to the monotonous chorus 
of the Irish nightingales, who make not 
only night, but morning, noon, and 
eve, equally hideous, by the delight 
they take in “ splitting the ears of the 
groundlings.” 
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THE FRASER PAPERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


SCRAPS FROM A GENTLEMAN'S PORTFOLIO: THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE KING, 
CROWN JEWELS, SANGRADO PRACTICE, SIN AND CRIME, GEORGE IV. AND “* LITTERA- 
TURE” —HORACE SMITH’S SHARE IN THE “f REJECTED ADDRESSES” — TO THE EGLAN- 
TINE BLOOMING ON A RUIN—THE WARRIOR’S LAST SLUMBER — MISS WHYTE —SIR 
JOHN KEY, BART., EARL GREY, AND THE “‘ GOVERNMENT STATIONERY OFFICE” —A 
FRAGMENT — SMEGMA —WESTMACOTT AND BULWER—SIR EDWARD KNATCHBULL 
AND VISCOUNT STRANGFORD—~THE SIMPSON JUBILEE—OUR CONTRIBUTORS —A 
DISH OF PEAS. 


A nappy invention, verily, these Fraser Papers! What, but for them, should 
we do with our correspondents, great and small? This is the mischief of getting 
so devilish popular; Ottver Yorke is teased to death with applications for 
insertion. There are, besides, several subjects of large, though temporary interest, 
on which it would not be convenieut to write long papers, and touching which 
certain stray facts fall into our hands: it is expedient that an immediate record 
should be found for these ; and this we are enabled to offer by the present most 
excellent arrangement. Why should not Otiver Yorke have his portfolio as 
well as any other gentleman? Apropos—such a commodity is now in our hands, 
Take, therefore, the following few 


SCRAPS FROM A GENTLEMAN'S PORTFOLIO. 

29th April, 1820.—There has been a report circulated for some days, that the 
King has lately had a son born to him. 

A few days ago, a sharp conversation took place between the Lord Chancellor and 
the King. Wor ‘ds rose so high, that the King said, *‘ Do you recollect to whom you 
are speaking ?’’—** I shall never forget,” rep! lied the Chane ellor, “ that I am addressing 
the King ; but your majesty must have a law passed for yourself, different from the 
laws that govern your subjects.” — The conversation related to the business of the 
Queen, his majesty being again desirous of bringing up the subject of a divorce. 

On mentioning yesterday morning to Professor J————, of Edinburgh, that it 
was said many of the crown Jewels were discovered to be paste, he said that the same 
thing was detected in those of the crown of Scotland. 


The other day, when Dr. G———, of Edinburgh, was with the King, his majesty, 
in speaking of his late illness, said th: it he thought he had not been bled enough. 
“There is nothing certainly,” replied the Doctor, ‘ in such a case, so effectual as the 
Spanish system.” 

“What, you mean the Sangrado practice, Doctor?” said the King. 

ss Yes,” 

** But now that the disease is subdued, what is the next system you would 
recommend ?” ) 

Doctor. ‘‘ ———— system.’ 

King. ‘* Ah, I never heard of that: what is it ?” 

Doctor, ** Has your majesty never read Don Quixote?” 

King. “* Was Sancho physician in Barataria ?” 





It is curious to observe how differently mankind view the same act, done accidently 
or from intention, although in effect the fruit is the same to the world. It would 
seem from this, that there is some difference in the nature of an offence arising from 
the motive, and that this difference is what makes the distinction between a crime and 
asin. Asin is an offence against God —a crime an offence against man. It seems 
blasphemous presumption in man to punish sin. ‘That should be left to God ; and 
therefore legislation should only take cognizance of crimes. A right understanding 
of this principle should bring about a mitigation of our penal code. 

When Redhead Yorke was examined before the privy council, and ordered to be 
committed to prison, he requested the use of writing materials. ‘* You will have every 
thing to mak’ you comfortable,” said Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville. 

George IV. is commonly supposed to have been one of our most ai -complis hed 
princes ; but in the letter to the late Lord L iverpool, written by himself, giving the 

valuable library of George III. to the nation, there is an important error in the ortho- 
graphy of a very conspicuous word. In place of literature, or literary, it is spelt 
litterature, or litterary.—I have read the letter. 


This certainly is being critical to a T. It reminds us of what we thought 
a tolerably good epigram, when the inscription “ Brifé. Rex” was put upon the 
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sovereign. Several critics contended that classical propriety required only a 
single ¢; on which some one said or sung : 

Strange that a double t can’t please 

Critics so much disposed to tease (2 T’s). 

Poor Horace Smith! Ever since that confounded article in the Quarterly 
Review on “ the Historical Romance,” his name has become a by-word of contempt 
—a thing on which every ass feels entitled to bray his jest. That same article, 
however, was capital ; nor less excellent our own on the Rejected Addresses. How 
many of these clever things belong to Horace was long doubtful—we have now 
the means of satisfying our readers on this pregnant theme. Ecce signum. 

My pear Yorke, Temple, August 3, 1833. 

It is impossible for me to know whether James Smith will have complied 
with your request, of furnishing to you the authors of the different squibs contained 
in the Rejected Addresses. I should hope that, in justice to his own character, and 
poor Horace’s reputation (which can but ill afford to lose a single leaf of laurel to 
which it may be entitled), that he has done so. I, however , happe n to have the 
means of satisfying you as to the authorship of the trifles, and proceed to do so. 
I possess (no matter where procured) a copy of the work which once belonged to 
the father of the authors, and I copy below a manuscript table of contents, on the 
fly leaf, which will, 1 imagine, set the question at rest. If, however, any doubt 
should be thrown on the doc: ument, I pledge myself to produce it to you, and submit 
it to any examination, You will see that my list differs not a little from the one you 
were pleased to fancy in your amusing article ; but I know your impartiality and love 
of a too well to doubt your giving it insertion in Reoina, and affording poor 
Horace’s fame the modicum of credit that may be justly due to him. 


I remain, dear Yorke, yours truly q JuSTITIA. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (as originally written). 

1. Loyal Effusion __........ ° Fitzgerald —sssssaeee H. 
2. Baby’s Début _.......... Wordsworth — x. .seeeee J. 
S. Address =§=-————_eececeece ———— —ideceeeeer H. 
i Cer Bomet ssacoses . Lord Byron igeie os H. 
5. Hampshire Farmer ......... Cobbett neeubees as 
6. Living Lustres __......... ‘genes ; H. 
7. Rebuilding Su... see Southey = saeaeeeee ae 
8. Drury’s Dirge ___......... Laura Matilda ......... H. 
9. A Tale of Drury Troe H. 
10. Johnson's Ghost —— i beeeeeeee H. 
11. Incendiary Spenser H. 

12. Fire and Ale Lewis H, and J. 
13. Playhouse Musings Coleridge J. 





14. Drury’s Hustings§......... ——~ H. and J. 





15. Architectural Atoms ......... ee tics nes H, 
16. Morning Post __......... ee H. 
17. The Theatre Crabbe J. 
18, 19, 20. The Travesties —......... —_— ae 
$i. Punch Hook Hi. 





We know not what to do with ‘the verses which are sent. Less verse and 
more poetry were desirable. ‘Two series of stanzas follow which are tolerable : 


TU THE EGLANTINE BLOOMING ON A RUIN. 


Thy roses grace the roofless hall, The cypress, o’er the sculptured urn, 
Thou fair and fragrant tree ! Inspires a deep repose, 

And wreathe their festoons on the And Beauty’s tomb, where bright eyes 

wall, mourn, 

The bow’rs of bird and bee. Is haunted by the rose. 

Thou bloom’st heneath an azure sky, But if, beneath this mouldering wall, 
Where clouds have silver wings, The warrior’s trumpet gave 

And softly rolls the streamlet by, To yon green hills its glorious call, 
Like music from the strings. Fame’s mandate to the brave ! 


But as around the ruin gray 


Or if, beneath this precinct mute, 
Thy clustering flow’rs entwine, 


The poet cursed his strings, 


Thou seem’st to draw from its dec cay And laid aside his fervid lute 
A gloom which is not thine. Amid neglected things ; 


Companion of the sunny beam ! 
Adorned with balm and grace, 

"Tis sad to mark thy ringlets gleam 
In such a lonely place. 


Oh! thou alone, with all thy flow’rs, 
Shalt bloom around the brave, 

And quaff the dew of summer show’'rs 
Where Genius found a grave. 
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THE WARRIOR'S LAST SLUMBER. 


The trumpet might as well be mute His comrades laid him near a rill 
As peal its note in vain, Which laved a lonely tree, 

And hush’d the strings of Beauty’s lute As voices from the distant hill 
When wo inspires the strain ; Announced the victory ; 


And were their sounds like thunder deep, Their tears bedew’d his lifeless clay — 
They could not break the warrior’s sleep ! No other tribute could they pay. 


The brightest hues that gild the sky And brightly may the sunbeams glance 
When summer eves are fair, Upon the ‘blossoms there, 

Will ne’er delight the warrior’s eye, But still the warrior’s dreamless trance 
Or soothe his spirit’s care ; Their splendour cannot share ; 

His crest is humbled to the dust, And violets on the turf may spring, 

His sabre dimm’d with blood and rust. But balm to him they cannot bring. 


The record of his bright career 
Is graved on many a heart, 
And one, to whom his name is dear, 
Will grieve for him apart. 
Love’s spectral form may haunt the grave, 
But song shall glorify the brave! 


What have we next? A song to the tune of “ John Todd” and “ John Hobbs.” 
Let us see what sort of commodity it is :— 


You're a terrible girl, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
You're a terrible girl, Miss Whyte ; 

All the men in the nation, of every persuasion, 
Fall in love with your phiz at first sight, first sight, 
Fall in love with your phiz at first sight. 


By Jove! you're quite faultless, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
By Jove! you're quite faultless, Miss Whyte; « 

You aren’t a little too tall or too little, 

But just as you should be, Miss W hyte, Miss Whyte, 

But just as you should be, Miss Whyte. 


Your temper’s quite charming, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
Your temper’s quite charming, Miss Whyte ; 
Ne’er peevish or hasty, ill-nc xtured or testy, 
Except now and then, Miss W hyte, Miss Whyte, 
Except now and then, Miss Whyte. 






















You're exceedingly clever, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
You're exceedingly clev me Miss W hy te; 

*Pon my soul, any day, I'd believe what you say, 
Though you swore that day was night, Miss W hy te, 
Though you swore that day was night. 


Search Europe around, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
Search Europe around, Miss W hyte, 

And where shall we find a maiden so kind 
As your own charming self, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
As your own charming self, Miss W hyte ? 


You're perfection itself, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
You’re perfection itself, Miss Whyte ! 

For figure and face, good temper and grace, 

You hav en’t ane qual, Miss Whyte, Miss W hyte, 
You haven't an equal, Miss Whyte. 


1 dream of you often, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
I dream of you often, Miss Whyte ; 
T can’t eat my lunch or tipple my punch, 

For thinking of lovely Miss Whyte, Miss W hyte, 


For thinking of lovely Miss Whvte. 
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Compared with yourself, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
Compared with yourself, Miss Whyte, 

The loveliest she I ever did see 

Was nothing at all but a fright, a fright, 

Was nothing at all but a fright. 


I love you far better, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte, 
I love you far better, Miss W hy te, 

Than mutton or veal, pork- chops, or cow-heel, 
Or any thing else, Miss Whyte, Miss W hyte, 
Or any thing else, Miss W hyte. 


SIR JOHN KEY BART., EARL GREY, AND THE ‘* GOVERNMENT STATIONERY OFFICE.” 


It will be recollected, that in a note ona passage in the paper, in our Twenty- 
seventh Number, exposing some abuses as to “ The Packet Establishment — 
Home Station,”* we pointed out that similar corruption existed in the Govern- 
ment Stationery Office. Our attention is again directed to the subject by a letter 


from a correspondent on the conduct of Sir John Key, Bart., from which we make 
the following extracts :-- 


“Than the whole of this affair, nothing can more certainly demonstrate the ab. 
surdity of a government turning shopkeeper, with the especial facilities which such 
a conversion of the functions of the state opens to fraud and peculation. As the 
entire history of the Stationery Office is an illustration of this truth, I shall offer 
no apology for shewing to Oliver Yorke its origin and nature, and ‘ begin’ at 
once with the beginning. E 

Previous to the origin of a Government Stationery Office in 1786, the public 
departments procured their requisite books, paper, &c. &c., from whom and when and 
where they thought fit. But wars give rise to disproportionate feelings of ambition 
and enterprise, whence originate jealousies and envyings of all kinds and degrees. 
The openings thus afforded (the minds of government men being at the time overloaded) 
encourage and assist characters in whom the motives of selfishness predominate to 
accomplish their views. In this way the establishment of a Government Stationery 
Office began. About the year 1821 or 1822, peace having once more heen restored to 
this country, and men’s minds somewhat delivered from the delirium of the “ cannon 
fever,” an inquiry was instituted into the then reported malversations. ‘The late Sir 
Matthew Bloxam was then storekeeper. To enter into the details of what was 
elicited under that inquiry, though abundantly useful, would occupy too much space ; 
an extract of the Treasury Minute, dated 2ist March, 1823, will suffice for my 
purpose. This Minute first notices the reading areportof Mr. Spearman, of February 
6, 1823, in pursuance of directions of Oct. 23rd, 1822, given by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, and a report of the committee of the House of Commons of the previous sessions. 
In that report, the committee recommend a revision of the establishment, in order to 
the placing it upon a different and more efficient footing, and ‘* express their decided 
opinion that the interest of the public will be best consulted by continuing the 
present system of supplying the various public offices by general contract, rather than 
by reverting to the old system of allowing each office to provide its own stationery.” 
They add: ‘ That it appears that some of the public offices still continue to procure 
articles of stationery from private tradesmen ;” the committee therefore ‘ strongly 
recommend that the whole supply of stationery ‘for the public service should be made 
in one and the same manner.” 

This committee were led to believe that the old system of dealing with the 
public at large encouraged peculation and malpractice. How, does not plainly come 
out. The result of that inquiry, however, shews that the new (namely, the present 
system) furnished more than enough opportunities for fraud. The Treasury Minute 
speaks for itself ; it proceeds thus : 

** My lords concur in the opinion of the committee upon this subject, and in that 
wherein they express a strong disapprobation of the conduct of those persons in the 
Stationery Office who had borrowed money from contractors employed under the depart- 
ment.” 

Observe, certain persons in the Stationery Office nap BoRROWED MONEY FROM 
contractors. ‘Those who desire any further comment, may obtain ample satisfaction 
by perusing the parliamentary evidence given on that occasion. 

The same Treasury Minute states: ‘‘ It appears that the great detail of the 
business of the office is occasioned, first, by the great number of articles of different 


* Vol. v. p. 266. 
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descriptions which are supplied, and by the variety of patterns of each article which 
are occasionally called for.” fad ae 

Without further perusing this paragraph, is there not here shewn sufficient in the 
way of temptation, and opportunity for embezzlement, and that peculiar sort of official 
management by which the public may be, and is daily and hourly robbed, without con- 
sciousness or much chance of detection? To whom attaches the blame? Surely to the 
tempters more than to the tempted! I would therefore suggest, that the temptation 
should be immediately removed, by xbolishing the system altogether—doing away 
entirely with the Stationery Office, which is and has long been a rank nuisance, a 
very sink of fraudulent jobbing—in a word, a public ‘ fence” under the sanction of 
government, fur the wholesale purpose of defrauding the unsuspecting people of 
England. It cannot be said, after what has so lately occurred, that the regulations of 
the day are so perfect and effective that the transactions of 1821 could not now be 
practised. I have always doubted the efficiency of these regulations, and doubted it 
upon principle. The numerous variety of articles required precludes the possibility 
of an effective check ; individuals in their own right cannot keep effectual checks in 
like cases ; how much less, then, can a public official department? Here are various 
sorts of paper, parchment, vellum, printing, binding, pens, quills, pencils, cutlery, 
books, almanacks, calendars, dictionaries, bags, cards, hones, ferret, laces, ink, 
inkstands, cord, rulers, wax, wafers, strops, scissors, seals, despatch boxes, tape, 
engravings, portfolios, packing-cases, files, &c. &c., to the amount of about 60,000/.* 
and upwards annually ; add to which, the expense of management, about 7000/. and 
upwards annually ; being a cost of more than 10 per cent on the amount of the articles 
managed, 

Looking, therefore, to the cost of maintaining this establishment: concluding 
that every contractor supplies a good commodity, and receives a just price for that 
commodity, and that no peculation exists, it necessarily follows, that government 
and the country are paying ten per cent more for every article so purchased than 
would be incurred were this establishment not in existence. One of two things 
must happen: either the tradesman who contracts deals treacherously, or the state 
pays ten per cent extra! Ifthe tradesman acts dishonestly, he is invited so to do by 
the government sanctioning this establishment. An honest tradesman can only 
acquire a fair living profit by the commodity he deals in ; if he is led away by false 
prospects, you may call him a fool, or a Don Key, or what you please, but, in reality, 
it is a rank immoral principle that is put forth and fostered. Out of that nursery, 
which jnculcates such false and immoral principles, no» genuine honesty can be 
expected to proceed. 

It is not surprising —I am not surprised—therefore, that my doubts should be 
turned into certainties—that the regulations, when weighed in the balance, should 
have been found wanting. It may suit the purpose of individuals very well, who 
prefer places under government, at sure and fixed salaries, to the more honest but 
precarious modes of livelihood in the paths of general competition, that government 
should keep shops and warehouses of its own, but it will not be found to suit the 
state so well. The ruling power should not condescend to trade and huckster. Time 
has been when merchants were princes; it is not, however, desirable that princes 
should become merchants. If the system were to be extended, government, under 
one pretence or other, might gradually take the whole trade of the country, and 
divide it among the hungry hounds of office. A fine way this of raising money 
without taxation! No taxes, indeed, under such a scheme, would be needed, and 
none would then remain able to pay them, if they were. ‘The thing is bad in 
principle, and, in every case in which it has been tried, has failed — flagrantly 
failed. 

I know not whether the Don Key of the city were influenced by the example of the 
Bloxams of formertimes. He had, however, it must be confessed, managed the matter 
somewhat adroitly for a braying animal. The ass, however, is not so stupid as some 
people think him; he knows how to break through a hedge better than the generous 
steed. Our twice Lord Mayor of London, and thousand-fold-pledged radical candi- 
date for parliamentary honours, the knighted of the Whig ministry, knew how “the 
thing” was to be done. A brother resident at Thornbury, in Gloucestershire, might 
be contractor, the goods contracted for might be furnished from the warehouse of the 
M. P. in London, whose son might be storekeeper of the government establishment 
to be served—or cheated —at a neat little salary of 400/. a year. Who sees not, that 
then the way was made easy for supplying the country with paper, and what else, 
upon any terms ? all this, too, going on under the very nose of a reforming ministry, 


* “ This was the expense in 1821, it is probably much increased now.” 


It is now 100,0001.—O. Y. 
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whose only excuse is, that they knew nothing about the matter. Good Heaven! why 
have they their places?’ They ought to have known something about it. Why are 
not the appointments to this infamous Stationery Office made by the crown, or its 
responsible agents? Is not the fact, that it is an establishment of which the very 
appointments themselves are jobbed by the underlings of office, sufficient to prove 
that the whole concern is built of stubble, and based on rottenness? Do away with 
the infamous monopoly at once. Let the advocates of free trade be consistent with 
their principles, and give a chance to the honest tradesman to partake his share in the 
service of goods used by public offices. With the business of the country thus fairly 
divided among the trading community, petty frauds might probably occur; but the 
wholesale spoliation, to which the present abominable system is liable, would be 
impossible. 

Good, however, comes out of evil. The character of the Don Key is now plain 
enough; his credit as a conscientious reformer of abuses is gone fur ever; he is 
evidently a man who has his price. How often he has been bought and sold during 
the present session, is best known to himself and Earl Grey. His motion on the 
assessed taxes was delayed, at the instance and request of the minisiry, until it might 
be defeated without producing any effectual embarrassment. Who knows how much 
of the disappointment of the public is to be placed to the account of this truckling 
higeler? who, failing of a knighthood once, achieved, nevertheless, the Spanish title 
of Don, as a substitute; and succeeding, at last, by many crooked contrivances, in 
gaining from a prostituted administration the spurs he desiderated, felt them burn 
his unprepared heels, until he had soiled them in one of the dirtiest gutters of cor- 
ruption that came readiest in the way of his brand new chivalry. So much for this 
baronetted Don Key’s equestrian flight the first! the second may perhaps beat even 
your own Count Cagliostro’s.” 


We shall see. Be this as it may, the reasoning which we held on the Packet 
Establishment applies to this. In that instanee, the loss to the country by govern- 
ment taking the office upon themselves of private traders was THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND PouNDS! What loss has accrued from this expensive nuisance, “ The 
Government Stationery Office,” has not yet been discovered. It, however, must, 
from the long years of undetected fraud during which it has existed, be enormous. 
And this (as in the case of the Packet Establishment, so in the case of this abomi- 
nable Stationery Office) uncompensated by any present or prospective advantage ; 
but rather attended with the disadvantage of being incurred by a project which 
has done serious injury to private individuals. Does it not become parliament, 
in these days of economy, to look narrowly to this? Again we repeat, that it 
NEVER SHOULD BE THE PRACTICE, AS IT NEVER CAN BE THE POLICY, OF GOVERN- 
MENT TO ENTER INTO TRADE FOR THE PURPOSES OF REVENUE. Ministers are 
properly the regulators, the encouragers, the protectors of trade, but not the rivals 
of private traders. Their only legitimate revenue can arise from the profits of 
individuals, which have been realised under the guarantee of their protection. 
In regard to the Stationery Office, we fear—nay, we are sure—no revenue is 
derived at all to the government; but enough, in all and out of all conscience, 
to the contractors, and comptrollers, and storekeepers, and clerks, whosoever 
they may be, who have been brought up in that nursery of oppression, and fraud, 
and peculation, and immoral speculation of all kinds. Demolish at once the 
iniquitous monopoly, throw the trade open, and permit Honesty again to enter 
by the door, which has been there shut upon her from the first establishment of 
this Stationery Office until now. 

It is to that highly respectable body the Company of Stationers that the 
credit is due of bringing to light the conduct of Sir John Key. From their petition, 
it appears that the bidding of Mr. Jonathan Muckleston Key, the brother to the 
Sir John, was five per cent below that of the other candidates for the contract ; 
and it is on the authority of this petition that the assertion is made of the paper 
being furnished from the warehouse of the baronet. The office of storekeeper 
becoming vacant, Sir John immediately applied for his son, a boy ouly eighteen 
years of age; to whom, however, the comptroller objected, as being unfit, on 
account of his youth, for the situation. The Don Key, however, was not to be put 
aback. He immediately brays out an application for his e/dest son, a young man 
grown twenty-two. Suspicion being thus lulled, behold the filial storekeeper, 
Master Kingsmill Grove Key, receiving a supply of paper from his father’s ware- 
house, to the amount, it has been stated, of oNE HUNDRED THOUSAND PounDs ! 

But the best of the joke is to come. Not content with one office, he was 
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desirous of procuring for his hopeful heir the benefits of the Stationers’ Company, 
as a freeman of that very rich corporation. Accordingly, he applies to the trea- 
surer of the Company for information whether his son, having attained twenty-one 
five months before, could be permitted to take out his livery before he had 
completed the term of his apprenticeship. To this was no objection; but the 
Company, anxious for its own honour, authorised some of its members to pro- 
cure a copy of Sir John Key’s marriage-certificate. Behold the damning fact! 
John Key was married to C harlotte Green, in the parish of Lambeth, on the 17th 
day of August, 1814. Eighteen years and three months, therefore, was the full 
age of the boy, unless -— “Oh! the Don Key! 

The report of the committee appointed ‘by the House of Commons has been 
printed, and confirms the statement made in the Stationers’ petition. The Times 
is remarkably anxious to exculpate I carl Grey yand Mr. Charles Wood, the secretary 
to the Treasury —this is work worthy of its columns; but Sir John Key, baronet, 
is an Ethiopian whom no cathartic process can cleanse. He is the scape-goat ; 
and as such willingly admits, that “ he did deceive Mr. Wood as to his son’s age, 
giving Mr. W. to understand that his son was of age, and leaving him under that 
impression.” Be it so; clear then it is that the monarch, the statement made by 
the Stationers being found true, should cause to be broke off from his heels the 
spurs he has soiled— that the city, if it have any sense of honour left, should strip 
him of his aldermanic gown and chains. Why should that man be either a baronet 
or a magistrate who stands thus convicted, in the face of the world, of mendacity 
and an attempt at wholesale fraud ? 

N.B. Lord Grey has made three baronets. Sir John Key is one; Alderman 
Ilarty, of Dublin, is the second. We think that Sir William Chaytor, who is the 
third, ought to be very careful of his reputation. 


We have received the following fragment from our friend the Modern Pytha- 
gorean at too late a period for insertion in the body of the Number. We therefore 
give it a place in the Fraser Papers. 

A FRAGMENT. 
She comes in vision as she came 
When heavenly beauty filled her frame — 
When, in a mould of mortal birth, 
Heaven flung its charms o’er those of earth. 
But oh! it is in midnight dreams 
That I bebold those radiant gleams 
Of vanished brightness come and go, 
Like sunshine on the mountzin snow. 
Her quivering lips may not unroll 
The hidden transports of her soul ; 
But straight before my tranced eye 
She stands, a vision of the sky — 
A child of heaven, that may not brook 
The ardour of a waking look. 

A Mopern Pytnacorean, 

We do not altogether understand the subjoined epistle; but as it looks 
uncommonly learned, and comes from a keen shaver, we make room for it, 
under the supposition that some of our re vaders will be more fortunate than 

ourselves. Was it originally intended for the Gentleman’s Magazine? If so, 
Mr. Urban may have it next month. 


To Oxiver Yorke. 

In digging a well, in the neighbourhood, the workmen found a small semiconical 
ampulla, or jar, of antique glass, at the depth of twenty-five feet ; it was embedde d 
in bluish clay, and when the labourer brought it to me had one handle only. He 
found the other handle , and thinks it was broken off by the spade ; indeed the frac- 
ture seems to be recent, by the sharpness of the edges. The form is of this fashion. 
The word SMEGMA engraved on it, in capital letters, has puzzled our 
antiquaries not a little. One will have it to be “* Spurius Melius Eques 
Gulam Maximam Aperit ;” and conceives that it belonged to a Roman 
knight of the name of Spurius Melius, who had a very wide mouth, 
which he opened in a remarkable manner when taking a drink out of 
this vessel. Another philosopher conjectures that this vessel was a 
holy-water pot, and decighe rs the inscription thus: ** Sancta Maria, Ea Gratia Magna 
Audi;” or, “ Sancta Maria, Eterna Gloria Mater, Audi,” 
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But I think I have been more suecessful in my researches ; for in a note of Salma- 
sius, on Suetonius’s Life of Otho (c. xii. edit. Hackian., Lugd. Batav. 1667) on the 
following passage, “‘ Quin et faciem quotidie rasitare,” &c. (Anglicé, ‘‘ He was accus- 
tomed to shave his face daily,”) the annotator observes, ‘‘ In hoc imitatus est Scipionem 
Africanum, qui primus omnium radi quotidie instituit.” And where Suetonius informs 
us that the emperor softened his beard previous to shaving, by applying a cataplasm 
of moistened bread all over the face, the learned Salmasius enters into a discussion 
on the state of the shaving art at that time among the Romans. He informs us, that 
the shavee underwent three preparatory operations previous to the application of 
the razor; first, the application of the cataplasm, called agecwrs xaramracwara 
AuumeuvTint, for softening the beard; secondly, the reravwuara, or tentipellia, for 
giving a healthy plump appearance to the cheeks, which, whether it was a liquid or 
a paste, does not satisfactorily appear; and, thirdly, the wash, or 2unypa wrgorwareu 
criatwrixa, for giving a fair and delicate complexion. 

This latter part of the shaving apparatus, in Roman letters Smegma, is deeply 
engraved on the jar in question; and I think there can be no doubt but it belonged 
to the toilette of a Roman beau — perhaps a descendant of one of those equestrian 
youths who galloped off so expeditiously at the battle of Pharsalia, when they heard 
Cesar’s word of command, ‘“ Faciem feri.” 

One cannot but be forcibly struck with the vast advantage possessed by the 
moderns in these matters. In place of all this cumbrous, tedious, and partly disgust- 
ing machinery, to which we must not forget to add the scraping of their villanous 
tazors, so feelingly described by Juvenal — 

** Quo tondente gravis mihi barba sonabat,” 
we now enjoy the luxurious regale (delightful alike to the senses of smelling, feeling, 
and sight) of the newly-invented Smegma called ‘‘ Olden’s Eukeirogeneion,” which 
at one touch fulfils all the trifold objects of the ancient tonsor, softening the most 
stubborn bristles, and giving a healthy, and at the same time delicate glow, to the 
countenance. For this latter quality it seems to be in great demand with the ladies, 
as the cataplasmata and smegmata were used by the ladies of Rome, according to the 
ungallant Juvenal — 
«* Tandem aperit vultum, et tectoria prima reposcit ; 
Incipit agnosci ;” 

where, by the by, an anonymous annotator informs us that the Smegmata were partly 
composed ex lacte asinino— of asses’ milk. Sisypuus. 


Wesmacott v. Bulwer.—The cause stands over ‘till next month. We under- 


stand that the effect of W.’s spicy pamphlet has been such that Bulwer has 
decamped to Paris. 


Politics are now at a stand-still. Our present precious ministers are ganging 
iheir ain gait in both houses. They have driven all opposition out of town, and 
have remained behind themselves to settle many little and great pieces of legis- 
lation without discussion. Discussion, in fact, they have stifled wherever they 
could. It was only the other day, that they anticipated Sir Edward Knatchbull’s 
opposition to the third reading of the infamous Stamp Forgeries’ Bill, by passing 
it before the time arranged. They served Viscount Strangford a similar shabby 
trick in the House of Lords. Good Heavens! when shall we have gentlemen 
in administration again? The only gentleman we have heard of lately is the 
“ immortal Simpson,” whose Vauxhall jubilee the Times has delighted to honour 
in its own peculiar way. And, really, the original of the Vauxhall superb lamp- 
work effigy is a worthier subject than his Majesty’s ministers to talk about—not 
only on the score of loyalty, but as a public benefactor. But when, however, 
were not loyalty and true patriotism co-mates? What, therefore, can we do 
better, by way of conclusion to the present Number, than celebrate “« The. Simp- 
son Jubilee” in the following ‘“‘ Commemorative Ode to a very Great Character !” 


“ Now, please your Majesty, the illustrious Recina! the minstrel is a-waiting 
in the hall.” 


“ Let him begin !” 
THE SIMPSON JUBILEE : 
A COMMEMORATIVE ODE TO A VERY GREAT CHARACTER. 


What is it makes the Times so frisky ? And instead of prosing and vapouring, 
Is it an over-dose of whisky, Day after day hath gone on capering ? 
hat it is grown so full of fun, What grins the Times and allitsimps on? 


Postponing politics to pun ; What should it be save Mr. Simpson ! 
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Why do the cockney folks all run, 
In crowds—why rush, 
And squeeze and crush 
In that delicious paradise they call 
By the euphonious name Vauxhall ? 
Cause there so many voices squall. 
Is it to gaze those houri nymphs on? 
Oh no! to stare at Mr. Simpson. 


Renowned C. H. and eke renowned 
aM. C. 
Lo! where he stands in glory cap-i-pie, 
Arrayed in rays, illustrious in lustre, 
And all his lustres seven, in a cluster— 
A flaming character, whose phiz of fire 
Provokes the coldest critic to admire. 


Oh, Vauxhall’s laminary hero ! 
Thy portrait rivals that of Nero ; 
Colossus-like looks down us shrimps on, 
Thou Brobdignagian Mr. Simpson ! 
With face where each partic’lar feature 
Shineth as a separate meteor ; 
Thy effigy’s a constellation 
Beaming o’er a gaping nation ; 
While thy beams prop up from fall 
The tottering fabric of Vauxhall. 
The stage hath stars but two or three, 
A thousand stars shine forth in thee. 


Oh, for a pen of fire and flame, 
Like thine own, to tell thy fame! 
That pen which magnifieth all 
The visitors of dear Vauxhall ; 
Turning into lords and grandees, 
Cheapside ’prentices and dandies ; 
Noble and puissant styling, 

Whom to term so seems reviling ; 

For thy style is, like thy gait, 

Ever buoyant and elate. 

Oh! for a pen that might express 

Thy charms of dress—and of address — 
The first so spruce, the last so fine, 

It puzzles us in every line. 


Our Contributors —A Dish of Peas. 
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Simpson, Vauxhall's Corinthian column! 
To speak thy praise would take a volume, 
Or rather, were each dingy leaf 
On Vauxhall’s trees a real folio, 

1 fear me all would prove too brief 

Of thy deserts to give an olio. 

Though all in black, so great a wight— 
So weighty too, although so light ! 
Man of ton and man of tongue, 
Flattering old as well as young, 

Polite to patrons and to cronies, 

Thou venerable gay Adonis, 

Or—lI beg ten thousand pardons, 
Thou Nestor of the Vauxhall Gardens : 
(And it surely is no jest, 

To say there thou’st built thy nest) : 
How much than we poor bipeds higher 
Art thou, the forty-footed squire! 

No wonder then so swift thy race, 
That fame with thee cannot keep pace. 


Let others sigh—thou art more wise, 
And makest us laugh by dint of size ; 


Thy very shorts are wondrous long, 
So, too, should be thy poet’s song ; 


But my lay I fear twould spoil, 

Did’t smeil, like thee, of midnight oil. 
Nor have we all the eloquence 

That may, like thine, put off non-sense. 
Few are gifted with the unction 

That so befits thee for thy function, 
Full of grace, but more of grease, 
Great sage, who stuffest well thy geese ! 


Future bards shall oft sing hymns on 
The gratitude of Mr. Simpson ; 
Pious, polished, and poetic, 
Pretty, plausibly pathetic, 
Though too much like an emetic. 
Punsters shall shew off their whims on— 
Their puny wit on— Mr. Simpson ; 
E’en history’s self shall cast a glimpse on 
The lustrous reign of Mr. Simpson. 
But hold—my muse now merely limps on, 
So let her halt—and farewell Simpson. 


So we conclude the weary but agreeable labours of the month. We flatter 








ourselves we have not done badly. Sir Egerton Brydges, Sir Morgan O’Doherty, 
John Galt, and Robert Macnish,— Dr. Chalmers and Sir Charles Bell (by 
proxy), and David Moir (by Portrait),— Bombardinio and Morgan Rattler (in 
masquerade),— a decade of unhappy poets of the peine forte et dure,—a host of 
wondrous persons, in our Fraser Papers, the least of whom would sustain the 
falling fortunes of the New Monthly, all contribute to our columns. Politics, 
polemics, pastime, poetry, philosophy, promotion, pugnacity, pressography, 
personedramatism, personality, persiflage, perambulate our pages, and perpetuate 
them to posterity. There’s a dish of p’s, good reader, that will never be out of 
season. 


And so farewell; gird up your loins, and prepare yourself for a vigorous 
brewing in October. 


o.Y. 





J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


